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The Abandoned Farms 


Uncle Sam Urging His Sons to go Back 
to the Land. 

New Yorkers are paying to-day for 
butter 45 cents a pound while there 
are idle farms, deserted and going to 
rack. While these same New York- 
ers are paying $4 a barrel at retail for 
Irish potatoes there are 1,130,000 acres 
of the finest potato land in the world 
right in ‘the state, neglected and deso- 
late. : 

New York apples are known the 
world over as the standard of excel- 
lence. They bring in the markets of 
New York to-day $1.50 a peck. There 
are in the deserted belt of New York 
farm lands between Binghamton and 
Buffalo nearly 15,000 idle farms, all of 
which were being developed at a profit 
half a generation ago, and all of which 
had fine orchards in bearing and con- 
ducted at a profit when apples in the 
city brought - less 
than half their pres- 
ent price. 

Chickens and eggs 
are counted among 
the luxuries at the 
present day. Yet on 
every one of the 15,- 
000 abandoned farms 
of New York state a 
farmer’s wife could, 
at small trouble and 
less expense, run 
a profitable poultry 
and egg business. 
How to Fight the 

Trust. 

What is true of 
these four commodi- 
ties is also true of 
a hundred others. 
With pork, ham and 
bacon ranging in 
price from 16 to 25 
cents a pound, the 
space for the accom- 
modation of more 
hogs than even the 
great pork state of 
Iowa produces is 
going to waste. The 
grinding of the Milk 
Trust, against which 
the whole city com- 
plains, could be elim- 
inated by the start- 
ing up of dairy farms 
in these beautiful 
and fertile yet for- 
gotten regions. 
Uncle Sam Wants 

to Help. 

With the help of 
the agricultural au- 
thorities of New 
York state, the National Government is 
preparing to inaugurate a movement 
back to the farms. It is going into the 
advertising business on its own account, 
for the rise in prices and the increase 
of demand for agricultural products is 
running’ away ahead of production. 

The national government suggests. 
It also asks‘the state government to go 
to work. .«It promises co-operation of 
the sort that will count. With New 
York ¢ity wailing at’ the high prices 
of every form: of food and New York 
state- wailing at the low prices now ob- 
tainable for her splendid farm lands, an 
anomaly is presented that seems inex- 
Plicable. While the Manhattanese and 
the Brooklynite are crying out against 
the meat trust, the vegetable trust and 
the dairy trust, who have forced the 
Prices of every commodity skyward, 
more than a million acres of fertile 
agricultural land, capable of produc- 
ing all the staple foodstuffs of the whole 
city, are lying.idle, grown up to weeds 
and mortgage interest. In a quarter of 
a century the value of farm lands in 
the Empire state have shrunk $160,- 
000,000 and then some. Meanwhile th? 





price of living in the great big city has. 


doubled. 
One Million Idle Acres. 

The deserted farm lands are by no 
means worked out, exhausted, inferior 
lands, but good arable, tillable soil. Soil 
hat is capable of producing the finest 
of fruits and vegetables. It is soil that 
will grow corn, wheat, rye, buckwheat 
and barley. It produces the best of hay 


and no better pasture land exists in the The territory is dotted with towns and doing well. 


in the wealth of the state has taken 
place. The farms of this section are in 
no cases more remote from railway or 
canal transportation than five miles. 


provided good sense and good manage- 
ment be used. The few farmers who 
have gone back to the section with the 
idea of embarking in dairy farming are 
Not those who are produc- 


United States than the hill sides of the villages, prosperous and growing. There ing the cheap milk from scrub cows 


central and southern tiers of counties 


are splendid free schools. Churches at 


maintained in unclean stables which 


where there are to-day, according to the every cross road. The soil under rea- they have to dispose of at two cents a 
official figures of the United States Dee sonably intensive cultivation is capable quart, but those who are producing the 
partment of Agriculture, nearly 15,000 to-day of raising more than than its six cent and eight cent variety from 


idle farms, with an aggregate acreage 
of 1,130,000. 

To decrease in the population of the 
rural section of New York state are at- 
tributable all these desertions of the 
farms. Two reasons have existed for 


present cost per acre annually. 

In its argument in favor of the re- 
sumption of farming in the deserted 
areas the Department of Agriculture 
says: 

“The types of agricultural industry 


registered stock under sanitary condi- 
tions.’’” 


Hen Fruit and Apples. 


Poultry farming is another industry 
that can well be taken up there and 


this decimation—the lure of the city for which the soils of central and west- large prefits acquired. But a small in- 


and the attraction of the west. 
city has been the chief factor in at- 
tracting the farmer’s son and the farm- 


The ern New York are adapted and can be vestment is needed. 


profitably used are varied. No line of 
farming should be introduced which 


A few hundred 
dollars will buy the necessary land and 
erect and stock the hennery. Eggs are 


er’s daughter from their country en- does not include animal husbandry in selling in the markets of New York to- 


vironment. 
for more intimate: companionship and 
the natural desire of the young for the 


Higher wages, the desire some form, either as a principal or a day at forty-five cents per dozen. 


subordinate feature of farm practice. 
“The Volusian silt loam (of which 


The 
standard, year-round price is above 
twenty-five cents. Superior chickens are 


excitement and a chance to be in the practically all the soil of this section worth twenty-five cents a pound in New 


thick of business activity and city gaiety is composed) is adapted to the produc- York now. 





A FORMIDABLE SPRAYING. OUTFIT AND CREW. 


started the exodus. For every deser- 
tion to other and more promising agri- 
cultural neighborhoods in the west and 
south there have been a-dozen to the 
city. While the urban population of 
New York has been increasing the rural 
population has been steadily decreasing. 

New York state agricultural au- 
thorities are not so keen as to the 
needs of their state as are the national 
authorities. Only a few" weeks ago 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson paid 
a visit to the desérted farm section of 
New York. He was struck by the seri- 
ousness of the situation and he took 
occasion to say so. It is not under- 
stood at the Department of Agriculture 
why this prodigous decrease in the 
rural value of New York has been al- 
lowed to go so far without organized 
and active protest. The department 
authorities feel that it is not up to them 
to take the initiative in reviving the 
remains of New York’s depleted agricul- 
tural interests, but they stand ready ,to 
help revive them. . Secretary ‘Wilson 
and his big corps of soil experts, plant 
experts, chemists and animal industry 
scientists stand ready to pitch in and 
help New York inject some real. life 
into her dying agriculture, but they 
want New York to start it. 

Where the Farms Are. 

A belt of territory stretching from 
Binghamton to the shores of Lake Erie 
and seventy-five miles wide is where the 
most of these deserted farms lie. It 
igs in this belt that the withdrawals of 
population and the incidental decrease 


tion of late Irish potatoes, oats, buck- 
wheat and hay. Meadows in good sod 
will yield from one and one-half to two 
and one-half tons of hay per acre.” 

Hay is worth $18.50 per ton in New 
York to-day. 

Sample Profits. - . 

The Agricultural Department has the 
following to say about the cultivation 
of oats: 

“Oats are an excellent-crop, though 
the yield is not high as the soil is cap- 
able of producing. Yields of improved 
varieties have in recent years exceeded 
50 bushels per acre. The average is 
around 25 bushels.” 

Oats are selling in New York to-day 
at 44 cents a bushel. 

Late Irish potatoes should form the 
main “money crop,’”’ says the soil man. 

“The quality of potatoes grown on 
this soil is unsurpassed and the yields 
are comparatively larger than are those 
of other crops. The average yield per 
acre ranges from 100 to 150 bushels, 
though itis not impossible to secure 
and many. potato growers are securing 
as high as 200 bushels and more with 
improved methods of culture.” 

Good Irish potatoes are worth to-day 
in the wholesale: markets of New York 
from $2 to $2.75 per barrel. 

Turning from the tillage of the soil 
to the development of dairying in the 
section under discussion the depart- 
ment experts say: : 

“Milk can be produced at a profit at 
about three cents a quart. The better 
the milk the greater will be the profit, 


The standard, year-round 
price for good poul- 
try is but slightly 
lower. 

Regarding the pro- 
duction of orchard 
fruits of all kinds 
the department says: 


“The farmer who 
wants to go into the 
orchard business can 
find abundant land 
capable of growing 
the best of apples 
and other orchard 
fruits. The land jis 
cheap and while the 
orchards are devel- 
oping the production 
of small fruits and 
vegetables can be 
conducted at _ suf- 
ficient profit to pay 
running expenses.” 


Table apples are 
selling in the New 
York wholesale 
markets to-day at 
from $2.50 to $5 per 
barrel. 

What the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
wants the New York 
state authorities to 
do is this: Start a 
campaign of educa- 
tion. Start such a 
campaign as will at- 
tract settlers from 
the prairie states 
who are now going 
to the southwest and 
Canadian provinces 
in search of cheap 
lands. 


New York State Land Cheapest in the 
World To-day. 

All things considered the lands of 

central and western New York are the 
cheapest in the world to-day. Settlers 
ef the class who are now drifting 
toward Canada, New Mexico and Texas 
have cash capital. Along with this class 
New York state wants the farmers’ sons 
who left the old home ten years or 
twenty years ago, who know what farm- 
ing is and ought to be, who have tasted 
the sweets of city life and found them 
hardly as pleasant as they thought they 
were when they scented them from a 
distance. She wants these boys to come 
back home. She wants the clerk who 
came to New York city to earn a living 
and who started in at $10 a week with 
the understanding that he would some 
day be a partner in the great counting 
house and is now getting $15 after a 
decade of drudgery, to come out in the 
open and éarn more in a single season 
off twenty acres of land than his whole 
salary would aggregate in two years.— 
New. York “World.” 
The above is an exaggeration. 
You will have trouble to find one 
abandoned: farm. But there is much 
poor, shiftless farming everywhere.— 
©. A. Green. 


Note: 


0. 
0 


A patent has been granted on a 
process for quenching coke when with- 
drawn from an oven by placing it in a 
cooling chamber and forcing a current 
of cold, inert gas over it. 
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Spraying Trees and Cost of Outfits. 


As the time is near at hand for spray- 
ing, to rid trees of scale insects, and as 
many inquiries in regard to the lime- 


sulphur wash, the kind of spraying ap- 
paratus to use and cost of the same, 


have been received at the Division of 


the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture, the following reply by the head 
of the Division, Professor H. A. Sur- 
face, state zoologist, will suffice for all, 
and will be of interest to every person 
owning fruit trees, whether few or 
many: 

“You can either make your own lime- 
sulphur solution and destroy the scale 
by its use, making this material by 
boiling together the lime and sulphur, 
or you can buy it ready made in the 
concentrated form, ready to dilute with 
eight times its bulk of water, and spray 
on the trees and kill the scale. It is 
cheaper to make it, but where you have 
only a few trees, it is more troublesome. 
Either form will kill the scale if ap- 
plied strong enough, and neither will 
hurt the trees if applied at any strength 
whatever. The home-boiled lime-sul- 
phur is made by boiling four pounds of 
sulphur (either flowers or flour) with 
five and one-half pounds of quick lime, 
and water enough to boil them, and 
afterward add enough water to make 
the total bulk not more than twelve 
gallons. Strain this well. The strain- 
ing is very important. Clogging of 
nozzles and sloppy work is generally due 
to lack of proper straining. The best 
way to strain is to use brass wire cloth 
thirty meshes to the inch, setting it at 
an angle across the funnel, or built as 
a cone with the point standing upright 
in the strainer funnel. 

“Spray the lime-sulphur wash (either 
home-made or commercial) directly 
over the trees at any time after the 
leaves are off, giving them two good 
coats, one from each side. Take ad- 
vantage of an opposite wind to spray 
the opposite side of the tree. Repeat 
this in the spring when the buds are 
swelling. : 

“You can buy of most seedsmen inex- 
pensive spraying apparatus. For such 
trees as you have at present a complete 
outfit, costing not more than five dol- 
lars, would serve the purpose. ‘Nearly 
all manufacturers of spraying material 
make these small and cheaper sprayers, 
which are generally in the form of hand 
sprayers, bucket sprayers, compressed 
air tanks or knapsack sprayers. The 
highest price that they should cost 
should not be more than ten dollars, 
and from some manufacturers a cheap 
outfit can be bought for one-third this 
amount. Every person growing even a 
few trees and shrubs should have his 
own spraying apparatus of the size and 
power adapted to his needs. 

“You can not expect to keep your 
trees free from scale by preventive 
means. The point is to spray them 
when they are infested, and thus keep 
the scale under control. There is really 
ro need of spraying for scale at a time 
when it is not present. The quantity 
of the lime-sulphur solution to be pre- 
pared, as given above, is for the owner 
of a few trees. In regular orchard 
work, it is preferable to never make 
less than a 50-gallon quantity at one 
time, when the proportions of materials 
used are 17 pounds of sulphur and 22 
pounds of lime, boiled together as stated 
above. One hour of thorough boiling 
is necessary.”’ 





Fruit of Grand Valley, Col., Saved from 
Frost. 

The 1909 crop of fruit in the Grand 
Valley, in Colorado, from the Palisades 
above to Loma below, valued at $3,000,- 
000, owes its existence to a unique bat- 
tle which was waged against Jack Frost 
at a time when the fruit is at its ten- 
derest age, says “Scientific American.” 
By unusual generalship and the work of 
hundreds of enthusiastic volunteers the 
temperature in these orchards was ac- 
tually raised eight and nine degrees over 
twenty-seven miles of territory and a 
precedent was established which will 
mean much to the future. 

In California it is said that the tem- 
perature has been raised heretofore in 
some single orchards two or three de- 
grees, but never to eight degrees and 
never before has the work been carried 
on over so great an area. Plans are 
.- how on foot to have every bearing or- 
chard in the Grand Valley protected by 
next season, not that there is any like- 
lihood of frost every spring in this sec- 
tion, but because of the _ protection 
against possible frost. 





Mrs. Henry Peck—That odious Mrs. 
Nextdoor says that I have an unruly 
tongue. You don’t think so, do you, 
Henry? 

Mr. Henry Peck—Unruly! Why, of 
course not. Your tongue seems to re- 
spond to your every impulse with im- 
plicit obedience.—Chicago ‘‘News.” 





Sprayed, tree 20. 1095 sound apples, 3 wormy, 1 curculio, 99.63% perfect fruit. From Ohio Agricul- 


cultural Experiment Station report. 





The Spray Pump for Fruit Growing 
By Charles A. Green, in ‘Ideal Homes.” 


I can remember the time when the 
most beautiful specimens of apples, 
pears, peaches and other fruits could be 
grown in this country with but little 
cultivation or attention of any kind. In 
those days, about forty years ago, no 
one had heard of a spray pump or the 
spraying of trees, plants and vines in 
order to destroy injurious insects. All 
the orchardist, gardener or farmer had 
to do was to plant his trees or vines 
and nature would do the rest in the 
fertile soil of those earlier days. 

At that time it was difficult to find 
a wormy apple. Of late years insect 
pests have multiplied. One reason for 
the increase of injurious insects is that 
fewer dense forests prevail. The for- 
ests and bushy places have been cleared 
up thus the natural food supply of the 
insects has been removed, and they nat- 
urally find a new supply in the or- 
chards and vineyards which now cover 
so many of our beautiful hillsides. The 
wholesale’ and unrestrained destruction 
of birds has had its effect, for many 
of the birds thrived on insects and the 
larvae. Thus at this date no well-in- 
formed fruit grower feels that he can 
get along without a spray pump and 
cans or barrels of spray mixture. 

The fruit grower watches his fruit 
trees, vines and plants through the win- 
ter months. When the branches are 
bare of leaves he cun find the eggs of 
insects more readily and can destroy 
them more easily than at any other 
time. With one snip of his gloved hand 
he can destroy the eggs that would 
soon hatch into thousands of caterpil- 
lars. During winter he _ sprays his 
trees with lime and sulphur mixture or 
soluble oil solution to destroy the San 
Jose seale if affected. 

The active season for spraying begins 
in the spring just after the buds begin 
to swell, using the bordeaux mixture to 
cestroy fungous germs upon. the 
branches which, if the spraying was not 
done, might affect the fruit and the 
foliage. 

The next spraying on apple trees is 
given.immediately after the trees have 
leafed out, or while the calyx of the 
young fruit is pointed upward. so that 
the poisonous spray may enter the 
calyx end of the fruit. Another pois- 
on spray is usually given two weeks 
later. If the trees are sprayed when 
in. full blossom myriads of honey bees 
will be destroyed, and possibly some 


injury will be done to the fruit crop. 

It is found that apple trees need 
more attention than cherry, plum and 
pear trees. Often the cherry does not 
need any spraying. Grapevines grow- 
ing about your buildings or in your 
gardens may not be seriously attacked 
by insects, but they should be watched. 

The first spraying after growth be- 
gins in the spring is given to the cur- 
rant and gooseberry, which are often 
attacked with the currant worm, which 
is about one-half inch long. These 
bushes must be watched carefully, for 
if not sprayed with a solution of Paris 
green and water, or dusted with powd- 
ered hellebore when the dew is on the 
leaves, these worms will consume every 
leaf upon the bushes, destroying all 
hopes of fruit this season. These worms 
are easily destroyed if attacked when 
they first make their appearance. 

Rose bushes require more attention 
to prevent injury from insects than any 
other flowering plants. Indeed. most 
flowering plants are free from insect 
foes. As soon as spring opens and the 
new growth begins on the roses, you 
will be apt to find the leaves skeleton- 
ized by thrip, or the rose bug may be 
there, or later on the new tender growth 
you will find thousands of plant lice so 
nearly the same color of the green 
shoot that they are scarcely discernible. 
Spray the leaves of the rose soon after 
they appear with Paris green solution. 
For the plant lice apply kerosene oil 
emulsion. 

I trust that these instructions will not 
frighten the reader who has not had 
much experience in fruit or flower 
growing. There are thousands of peo- 
ple in every county who grow fruits 
and flowers on their home grounds who 
have never used any spraying device 
or spray solutions, and yet these good 
people have succeeded in growing fair- 
ly good specimens. There are sections 
of the country where trees are not seri- 
ously infected. But the truth remains, 
the nearest perfect yield is on the 
sprayed trees. 





The Crosby peach is a _ free-stone 
variety. To make the most of a few 
buds of a hew grape place it in the 
hands of a careful propagator who will 
propagate it in his warm greenhouse 
during winter and thus get a good 
growth between now and spring. It is 
difficult for the novice to do much with 
a small single eye cutting of the grape, 
but an expert can make a vine from 
each bud. 








Unsprayed, trce = 846 sound, 428 wormy, 27 injured by curculio, 65.02% sound. From Ohio Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station report. 


A Few Spraying Don'ts. 

Don’t think bordeaux kills codting 
moth, or any other insect. It doesn't, 
use poison, says A. K. Fayner in Okla- 
homa “Farmer.” 

Don’t fail to study the subject until 
you know the purpose of spraying and 
just what the applications are for in- 
sects and what for fungi. 

Much spraying is a failure because 
the spray is not rightly selected for the 
end in view. ’ 

Don’t fail to provide yourself with 
good pumps or “blowers” if the dust is 
used. It is just as impossible to do good 
work in spraying with poor tools, as it 
is to do plowing with a rusty plow. 
Don’t neglect to send for the spraying 
bulletins issued at your state experiment 
station. They are sent to all who wish 
them and will bring you up-to-date in- 
formation. 

Don’t imagine that because your 
father didn’t spray, therefore you don’t 
need to. The conditions have changed 
in fifty years. It is not the same world 
your father lived in. Insects have mul- 
tiplied and their natural enemies have 
decreased, and now it’s fight, or quit. 

Don’t buy a power sprayer for an 
acre orchard, or a two dollar pump for 
a hundred acre orchard. Proportion 
your outlay to the work in view. You 
would not use a gang plow for a twenty 
rod garden. 

Don’t neglect the study of your trees 
and fruits to find out just what ails 
them. You may easily learn to identify 
the various insects which you have to 
fight. 

Don’t jump to the conclusion that the 
spraying mixtures are easily com- 
pounded, and that it can be done hur- 
riedly. In fact the work must be done 
with care and exactness. If done at 
all, it pays to follow the directions 
of the formula explicitly. 

Don’t take it for granted that any 
and every druggist will sell you the 
pure chemicals. Adulteration enters so 
much into all lines that the pure article 
is the exception. Try to find a druggist 
of repute, and one who is able to test 
his goods and tell you honestly their 
value. 

Don’t spend twice what your crop 
will be worth buying barrels and taking 
time to do your own mixing when pre- 
pared mixtures will save time and 
money. 

Don’t fail to notice that after the right 
drugs are secured and the right com- 
pounding is done, the next important 
thing is the right time of application. 
Just the right time must be taken, and 
a few days one way or the other means 
failure. 

Don’t delay preparations up to the 
last moment. Give yourself some lee- 
way of time. There may be delays in 
getting chemicals or machine repairs. 
If you are not alert and in ship shape 
the golden opportunity may slip by. 

Don’t give up if a rain falls directly 
after spraying. A smart shower will 
wash off your drugs and another treat- 
ment should be given at once. 

Don’t take the advice of every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, but have your plans 
carefully laid and follow them. On no 
practical subject is there more ill con- 
sidered advice offered the various 
phases of spraying. 

Don’t stagger at the expense involved. 
Giving up spraying because it costs 
something is “saving the spigot to waste 
at the bung.” In commercial orchard 
sections the fruit man often spends $500 
for spraying in one season. But that 
expenditure increases the value of his 
crop by. thousands of dollars. 





Rabbits.—During the year it was dis- 
covered that the lime and sulphur wash 
used in work against the San Jose scale 
is a preventive against attacks by rab- 
bits on orchard trees. The remedy is 
cheap and a single treatment in the fa!] 
appears to protect trees for the winter. 

It has been discovered that many 
mosquitoes are sewer-bred, and that 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes in dry sum- 
mers will breed in the sewer traps, mak- 
ing it extremely important that all 
sewer traps be treated with kerosene. 

The gipsy moth has been held within 
the bounds established a year ago ex- 
cept in the state of New Hampshire, 
where a number of localities have been 
discovered to the north of the old in- 
fested region. Under a regulation put 
into effect July 1, 1901, by the railroads 
operating within the infested territory, 
shippers of lumber, cordwood, fence 
posts, railroad ties, and other forest 
products are required to present a cer- 
tificate of inspection before the railroads 
accept the shipments. The danger of 
spread will in this way be minimized. 





Celery can be kept for many days if 
it is placed in a glass jar, sealed and 
kept in a cool place. It should be 
soaked in water before being brought 
to the table. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 











Top Grafting. 


It is the time of year to form the 
plans for top grafting the trees that are 
not satisfactory. And it is true be- 
yond all doubt that there is scarcely a 
farm where any fruit trees are grown 
that there are not some that would be 
gladly exchanged for some that are bet- 
ter in variety. Some are poor bearers 
and others that do bear well produce 
fruit that is not desirable. Trees that 
are not so old as to be feeble and de- 
clining should not be sacrificed by dig- 
ging them out and they may be made 
to yield many crops of good fruit, pro- 
vided they are grafted over to such 
varieties as are suitable and if the work 
is done properly and at the right time. 

The first requirement is, that the tree 
be healthy and vigorous. It does not 
pay to topgraft a tree that is weakly. 
The scions will not take well nor will 
they grow well afterwards, should they 
unite with the stocks. 

The next essential is good scions. 
They must be cut from vigorous trees, 
such as are making a foot or more of 
annual growth. Only the wood of the 
last year’s growth is fit for use, and that 
with large, well developed buds is the 
kind that is best. If they are damaged 
by the severity of the winter they are 
not fit. The sooner they are cut the 
better after the leaves fall in autumn, 
but any time during mild weather, up 
to the time there is danger of the buds 
swelling will do, provided their vitality 
is normal. Scions will keep in any 
damp cool place and they must not be 
allowed to dry in any degree or to get 
warm. The latter condition will cause 
the buds to swell and that will ruin 
them. In the sawdust of an icehouse 
is a good place, or buried in the soil 
where the sun’s rays cannot reach them. 
Various kinds of trees may be grafted 
but the apple and pear are the easiest 
of the ordinary fruit trees. Almost any 
two varieties will grow one upon the 
other but a very thrifty kind upon a 
slow grower does not work very well. 
It is much better to reverse this order. 
The stone fruits are much harder to 
graft but they bud very easily. Peach 
trees. are never grafted but cherry, 
apricot and plum trees are much more 
easily made to unite in this way. It is 
better to do the grafting very early on 
them or else hold the scions in cold 
storage and do it very late by the bark 
graft method. Next month I will try 
to explain the methods of grafting in 
detail, so that anyone can easily under- 
stand them. 





Virginia Fruit Exhibit. 

On the 5th and 6th of January the 
Virginia Horticultural Society held its 
fourteenth annual mecting at Winches- 
ter, which is in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. And this valley is famous for 
other than war history, for it is a rich 
and delightful region, where apples of 
the highest quality and other fruits are 
grown. Some of the best apples in all 
the world are grown and shipped from 
the orchards that are near Winchester 
and they bring good prices there, but 
not yet what they deserve. 

This society has among its members 
some of the most progressive fruit 
growers in the country and the fruit 
exhibited in connection with this meet- 
ing showed it very plainly. As I was 
called upon to judge the exhibits and 
award the prizes all the good and bad 
points were quite clearly seen. There 
was a manifest effort to copy the high- 
er kind of grading and packing of ap- 
ples that is done in the Pacific Coast 
regions and it was not a failure by any 
means. There were a number of prizes 
cffered by the society for boxed apples, 
and this is a very rare thing in any 
of the eastern states. Indeed, Virginia 
is taking the lead of all the central and 
eastern states in the effort to modernize 
apple grading and packing, so far as 
I have seen. As I have but recently 
come from the northwest, where the 
best work of this kind in all the werld 
is done, and among other things having 
judged the Hood River apple show, I 
could easily make the comparisons. The 
Virginia apple show at Winchester real- 
ly looked quite ““Hood-Rivery.” There 
were several boxes there that had they 
been mixed up with some of the best 
Hood River or other western packed 
apples, could not have been detect- 
ed as not belonging there. In fact, 
there were some of the prize apples 





apples to be found anywhere than in that 


from the Spokane apple show there 
and they were no better. This may be 
saying much but it is true and I am 
glad of it. Virginia produces many ap- 
ples that are not only good in quality 
but beautiful and need only to be prop- 
erly put before the public to attract 
the attention of the best dealers and 
sell for high prices. There are other 
regions east of the Rocky mountains 
that might do the same, but will they 
do it? If Virginia shall outstrip them 
all let it be so. I am told that Mary- 
land is making good progress in this 
direction. There will be plenty to meet 
the requirement for the ordinary and 
lower grades in the apple markets, but 
how about the fancy markets?) We 
Tong for the time when really, good fruit, 
honestly packed, will be plenty and 
cheap enough for the ordinary consum- 
er to be supplied at moderate prices. 
That will mean better living for both 
the grower and consumer. 





state. Perhaps the most beautiful lot branches to the Experiment station at 
of apples that I ever saw were from the Baton Range, asking for an opinion of 
San Louie valley of Colorado. I saw their condition. This scale insect looks 
others of the same character as to color almost like a coating of ashes on the 
at. Salida, Colorado, which is over 7,000 bark. It will finally kill the trees and 





feet attitude, and some nearly as hand- 
some in the North Fork Gunnison 
county. There is no doubt in my mind 


about the sun’s rays having a wonderfu 


actinic effect in intensifying and fixing 
the colors of the fruits of all the west- 
ern country; where there are few clouds 
during the summer and fall, or at any 
time in some sections. This is especially 


true of New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona 


California, Utah and Idaho, and espe- 
The same 
is true of portions of British Columbia. 
And usually the higher the altitude the 
fewer and thinner the clouds;* hence the 
stronger the actinic rays of the sun and 
The human 
skin is tanned wonderfully on the high 
mountains, if exposed only for a short 
If the writer meant to either sup- 
plement what I said about the color ef- 
fects of the prolonged light of the long 
summer days of the far north or to cor- 
rect the wrong impression I might have 
made, I gladly accept and approve what 
for I think his ideas. are 


cially all irrigated sections. 


the more its effect on color. 


time. 


he writes, 
correct. 


I am asked by a school teacher in 
Lynn, Mass., about the region west and 


spread to others in the meantime. But 
it can be killed by spraying with what 
is known as the lime-sulphur solution. 
1 This can be made at home or bought 
ready to dilute and apply. The experi- 
ment stations d United States De- 
partment of griculture have pub- 
lished directions for making and apply- 
ing this remedy, that can bé had for the 
, asking. 

But there may be some other trouble 
with these trees and it would be well to 
make sure of it, one way or: the other, 
by sending specimens to the scientists 
who can give an expert opinion based 
on their condition. The roots may be 
out of order in some way, such as would 
occur from too much water in the soil 
for a time. 

He also asks about pruning grape 
vines short so as “to have them bunch 
instead of running on trellises.” This 
can be dorie with the foreign varieties, 
such as grow in California, and it is 
done there almost universally, but this 
class of grapes is not suitable to 
Louisiana or anywhere east of the 
Rocky mountains, except under peculiar 
circumstances, because of diseases that 
are prevalent. The Concord and other 


south of Tampa Bay, Florida, including varieties that are suitable to the central 


Key Largo, for growing the choice va- 
rieties of the pecan. Also, he wants to 








Elberta peaches ten inches in circumference, weighing one-half pound each, raised by John Lampham, 
Ulster county, 4 





The varieties that stood out as lead- 
ing ones were, Yellow Newtown, which 
in Virginia is usually called Albemarle, 
Grimes, Winesap, Stayman and York 
Imperial. Ben Davis, Gano and that 
class was not shown very extensively, 
the intention of the management being 
to encourage the growing and market- 
ing of the better varieties. 

There were several addresses, fol- 
lowed by discussions, covering the sub- 
ject of apple grading, packing and co- 
operation in marketing. This brought 
out most of the essential points. Sample 
packages were shown during these dis- 
cussions that represented the work as 
done both east and west. The main 
points are, to have the grading done 
in the most careful manner and then 
the packing without any facing or other 
show of attempt to deceive the purchas- 
er. As it is now the purchaser expects 
to be cheated, in some measure at least, 
and he, therefore, pays accordingly. 
With the guarantee of an association 
brand that has.a clean and established 
reputation there is no expectation of 
being cheated and the price, while it 
may be high, will be paid willingly. The 
“EF, F. V.” brand will finally be known 
on the market, which will mean the 
First Fruits of Virginia. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


A reader in Colorado, A. E: K., who 
is interested in fruit growing there, 
writes a very sensible letter about the 
matter of the superior color of the ap- 
ples of the western states, and he com- 
ments on what I said in the issue of last 
November about the long summer «days 
of the extreme northwestern region hav- 
ing considerable to do with this coloring. 
He mentions the fact that the apples of 
Colorado are very highly colored and 
attributes it to the absence’ of clouds 
during September and October, when the 
coloring is very largely done by the hand 
of nature. 

Now I have traveled quite well over 
Colorado and examined the apples 
grown there, at many fruit shows as well 
as in the orchards, and I am well aware 
that there are no more highly colored 


know if the region is healthy and the 
soil rich. 

Reply: The pecan has its native home 
in the rich alluvial lands of the lower 
Mississippi valley and in Texas, but it 
grows in other parts of the country and 
is bearing very well in all of the Gulf 
states, especially in Georgia and north- 
ern Florida. But the southern part of 
Florida is not suitable to the growth of 
the pecan. It needs a decided period of 
rest or dormancy during the winter. I 
have visited the larger part of the re- 
gion about Tampa Bay and feel certain 
that it is not a good place to grow 
pecans. Nor is the soil what might be 
called rich. It is very sandy and lacking 
in the potash and phosphorus that are 
essential to any soil that ean be called 
rich. The climate is healthy and for 
certain fruit culture and winter garden- 
ing it is a good region. 


W. H. S., of Mississippi, has a pecan 
tree just coming into bearing that has 
nuts that are “faulty,” having poor and 
enly partially developed ‘kernels. He 
wants to know what to do to remedy 
this fault. 

Reply: The trouble is natural and so 
long as the tree may live it will bear 
nuts like those already produced, al- 
though in years when there is not rain 


and eastern states require long pruning 
and to be trained on trellises. The 
Scuppernong and others of that type 
should never be pruned, but allowed to 
spread at will on an arbor. They are 
especially adapted to the south. 


G. E. McK., of Pennsylvania, 
about the best time to prune trees. 

Reply: This depends on what kind of 
tree is to be pruned and its condition. 
For peach and plum trees I prefer 
springtime above all others, but it may 
be done during mild weather any time 
in the winter. Cherry trees should have 
almost no pruning at any time of year, 
‘for they are very sensitive to having 
their branches cut, and fortunately, they 
usually need very little guiding to cause 
them to have good forms. 

For apple and pear trees I prefer 
June and July above all times of the 
year for pruning, but this is not always 
possible, because it is a busy season of 
the year. If pruned then the wounds 
will heal over very quickly and there 
will be no water sprouts as a result. 
If they must be pruned at other times, 
the spring is the best, but it can be done 
in fall or during mild winter weather 
with about as good results. 


When trees are turning yellow, 
And the sumac crimson glows; 
When apples hanging mellow 
From the boughs are tinted rose; 
When cornshocks dot the farm lands, 
Flecked with pumpkin’s gorgeous gold: 
When wild geese seek the warm lands, 
To escape the northern cold; 
When the air is clear and bracing, 
With just a hint of frost— 
’Tis autumn’s finger tracing 
The legend, “Summer’s lost.” 
—M. Onnolee Countryman. 


WHEN DINNER COMES 
One Ought to Have a Good Appetite. 


asks 








A good appetite is the best sauce. It 
goes a long way toward helping in the 
digestive process, and that is absolutely 
essential to health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape- 
Nuts food is not only nourishing but is 
a great appetizer. Even children like 
the taste of it and grow strong and rosy 
from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a 
weak stomach strong and create an ap- 
petite for dinner. 

“T am 57 years old,” writes a Tenn. 
grandmother, “and have had a weak 
stomach from childhood. By great care 
as to my diet I enjoyed a reasonable 
degree of health, but never found any- 
thing to equal Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for break- 


enough when the nuts are filling they fast and just eat to keep up my 
will be worse than at other times. The strength, I take 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
wise thing to do is to top-graft or bud nyts with good rich milk, and when 
the tree to a good variety such as Stuart, ginner comes I am hungry. While if I 
Van Deman, Schley or any of those that go without any breakfast I never feel 
are known to be valuable. This can be }ixke eating dinner. Grape-Nuts for 
done by cutting off the whole top to breakfast seems to make a healthy ap- 
mere stubs while the tree is dormant and petite for dinner. 
afterwards grafting or budding into the “My little 13-months-old grandson 
sprouts. This requires an expert to do had been very sick with stomach trouble 
it with success, but it will well repay during the past summer, and finally we 
the trouble. put him on Grape-Nuts. Now he is 
— growing plump and well. When asked 
L. T., of Louisiana, has trouble with if he wants his nurse or Grape-Nuts, he 
his peach and plum trees. They bloom brightens up and points to the cup- 
and set fruit abundantly and “then the board. He was no trouble to wean at 
trouble begins.” The leaves begin to all—thanks to Grape-Nuts.” Read the 
die and drop off and the fruit too. The little book, “The Road to Welliville,” in 
branches die at the tips and some down Pkgs. “‘There’s a Reason.” 
to the trunk. Ever read the above letter? A new 
Reply: It is possible that these trees one appears from time to time. They 
have San Jose scale on them. I would are genuine, true, and full of human 
advise sending samples of the diseased interest. 
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The Smile of the Fire. 
An evening in autumn, the moon on the 


stair, 
The wine of the wind in the cup of the 


air, 
The nip and the bite of the fresh, frosty 
night, 
And a fire on the hearth, with the cheer 
of its light: 
Oh, to sit in the smile of the fire, 
With a pipe and a book and a dream, 
And to watch its red glow where the 
blaze-bubbles blow 
And sweet visions dance down in the 
gleam! % 


An apple is roasting, and happy and 


swee 
The ring and the romp of the dancing 
young feet; 
Jack Frost in his tryst with the moon 
takes a bite 
From the cheeks of the beautiful earth 
eco the night: 
Oh, to sit in the smile of the fire, 
To know that it sings and be won 
By the warmth of its ray to air dreams 
of the May 
In the valleys of violet and sun! 
—Baltimore “Sun.” 





Profit in Fruit Growing. 

Probably the thousands of acres of 
farming fruit land in the northeastern 
states will have a boom just as soon 
as the right men take up the fruit 
business on a large scale and with up- 
to-date methods, from starting the trees 
to marketing a product, says “American 
Cultivator.” The growing spirit of con- 
fidence in the ability of the eastern 
states to market choice fruits is reflect- 
ed in the report of the chamber of 
commerce of Bostou, by its committee 
on agriculture, made public this week. 
The report emphasizes much that the 
farmers already know, the need of bet- 
te: cultivation, fertilizing and spray- 
ing. In these particulars the average 
grower needs courage and good exam- 
ples, rather than more instruction. As 
one man said at the Boston fruit show, 
“If we do as well as we know how, 
we could raise all the fancy apples 
needed.” 

But in speaking of handling of the 
market fruit the report covers more 
original ground. Its members are ac- 
customed to handling all grades of fruit, 
and they mention the need of more re- 
liable and uniform grades and correct 
grades stamped upon the package, giv- 
ing the purchaser “certainty as to just 
what quality of goods he is to receive 
which means better and steadier prices. 
Boxes instead of barrels should be used 
for packing. Placing paper circles 
around the top adds to the attractive- 
ness of the package. It is well to heed 
the western idea of wrapping each ap- 
ple separate in tissue paper marked with 
the name of the grower. The use of 
this method is not mere fastidiousness. 
It is good, hard-headed business.” 

The committee believes in New Eng- 
land as a field for investment. “Money 
which has been flowing westward into 
the ‘groundfioor’ of this or that hazard- 
ous investment might much better be 
flowing into the ground itself of New 
England. The advantage in freight is 
pointed out. The New England or New 
York state grower pays only 10 to 16 
cents per 100 pounds, while the Pacific 
coast orchardist pays only $1 for freight 
to Boston. With these advantages it 
seems absurd that the high-grade New 
England trade looks to the west for a 
single box of fruit. In manufactures 
we set the standard for high-grade 
goods and leave the low grades to oth- 
ers. In agriculture we should do the 
same. What we must do, is first, catch 
up to the procession, then keep up with 
it for a while, and soon set the pace.” 

Perhaps we are not quite so far be- 
hind as that. The great fruit show this 
week included plenty of proof that fruit 
as good as any is already raised here, 
and that there are some people who 
know how to pick and ship it. All that 
we need is more fruit and more people 
of that kind. 


ae 





Plant an Orchard—lIf I had set fruit 
trees on our home lot when I was 
teaching back in the eighties I might 
now be enjoying the harvest instead of 
buying fruit at enormous prices, for the 
fact remains that we must have fruit 
whether home or distant grown. And 
I should be very glad if my experience 
or inexperience cou\d induce others to 
profit thereby. 

Every person who has a homestead 
lot, or a permanenr home with but a 
very little land should utilize every 
foot by setting fruit trees and too much 
urging cannot be given in this direc- 
tion if it rouses the person to the ac- 
tual doing. Theorizing and talking are 
well, but it is the doing that counts. 

If I had land room for one tree only, 
it should be set, and I think it would 
be an apple. If it died another would 
take its place. Perseverance counts in 
2 fruit orchard as well as elsewhere. 

When I retired from school teaching 
my harvest was not waiting, so I set 
ebout getting the land ready and we 
Fave but litle surrounding our house. 
Of this a portion is used for poultry, 
another lot for a small vegetable gar- 
den and several flower beds for* these 
We must have. 


On the edge of the garden five years 
ago I set two Baldwin apple trees, one 
Gravenstein, one Yellow Transparent— 
the two latter have already yielded sev- 
eral small apples. A lady of my = ac- 
quaintance gathered forty fine apples 
from a Yellow Transparent set no long- 
er than mine. I have also set Red Astra- 
chan, Duchess of Oldenberg, Wealthy, 
Sweet Bough, Early Harvest and other 
apples, Bartlett, Seckel, Worden-Seckel, 
Vermont Beauty and Keiffer Pears, 
Lombardy, Burbank and Abundance 
plum trees, in the hen yard. 

All grow well. Green’s stock has usu- 
ally done well with me, though others 
are as good so far as I know. I am 
studying the treatment of such trees 
as I have and mean to inform myself 
as to what is best adapted to my lo- 
cality and so on. 

A great aunt of mine when well in 
the seventies was urging her husband 
te set fruit trees. 

“Who’s going to live 
grow?” he said. 

“Some one will reap the benefit if 
we do not,” she replied. The trees were 
set. The aged couple long passed away, 
but large and thrifty are some of the 
apple trees, and the fruit from one in 
1908 was gathered by the barrel. 

Plant an orchard by all means if you 
can, and aim toward it by setting some 
fruit trees anyway.—L. E. E. 


to see them 


several years has borne fruit of this 
character. The.origin of this apple is 
strange. A big apple tree in the Loomis 
orchard was uprooted by a high wind 
and blew over. Some of the branches 
in the top took root,in the ground and 
from one of these the coreless apple 
grew, until it is now a thrifty and very 
vigorous growing tree. The fruit is 
medium sized, handsomely colored with 
yellowish green, streaked with red and 
the flesh is firm and of excellent flavor. 
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Dealing with Peach Yellows. 


The proper method of dealing with 
peach trees affected by the disease 
known as yellows continues to be a 
serious subject with fruit growers. 
Most fruit growers are satisfied to rip 
out a tree so diseased without delay 
and burn it on the spot. Professor H. 
A. Surface, the state zoologist of Penn- 
sylvania, has been conducting a series 
of experiments with trees showing 
symptoms of yellows, but does not con- 
sider the results thus far obtained as 
being sufficiently conclusive to base 
public directions upon them. 

In a letter addressed to the secre- 
tary and treasurer of an Allegheny 
county farm and fruit company, which 
has over 10,000 bearing peach trees, 
Professor Surface answers an inquiry 
in regard to peach yellows in the fol- 
lowing manner: 








Apple orchard of W. H. Moore of Michigan, a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. $1600 worth of 
apples were picked from this orchard this year, which embraces less than five acres. The orchard was 
never sprayed until this year. Asa fesult of the spraying he has secured one-third more apples and one- 
fourth higher prices than ever before. 





Sod Mulch.—I have been reading your 
articles on Hitchings’s orchard experi- 
ence with much interest says John 
Craig in ‘‘Rural New-Yorker.” Do you 
know, I cannot help thinking that you 
seem to be as anxious to prove the sod- 
mulch system, the system, as you think 
some other people are to prove the 
clean culture plan, the only plan? Now, 
I do not believe that you can make a 
rule or a generalization which will hold 
good in all cases. It has been demon- 
strated over and over, to my personal 
satisfaction, that there are soils on 
which anything but a plain tillage sys- 
tem would be unsatisfactory and un- 
profitable. There are other soils, not- 
ably the clay loams, characterized by 
abundant moisture but not over wet, 
where a sod system, coupled with an 
adequate feeding system which will sup- 
ply the mineral constituents, will cer- 
tainly give better results than any kind 
of clean tillage, supplemented by cover 
crops. But then I think there are fewer 
instances of this kind than there are 
of the kind where tillage is required. 
In other words, I believe tillage is the 
rule and sod methods the exception. 
Then again, I believe that the sod 
method, successfully conducted, re- 
quires more discrimination and bet- 
ter judgment than the tillage 
method. There is no question also 
that many orchards have been 
ruined by a mistaken notion of what the 
sod mulch is. I have not seen many 
orchards ruined by the tillage method. 
The Alexander apple is notably suscepti- 
ble to blight. If it is seriously attacked 
in Mr. Hitchings’s orchard, either under 
cultivation or in sod, the sensible thing 
in my judgment would be to take the 
trees out entirely. The establishment 
of blight in an apple orchard is a very 
serious matter. 

Seediess Apple.—There is a coreless 
and seedless apple growing on the farm 
of William F. Loomis on Bush hill, in 
the town of Canisteo. Allison B. Laine, 
who is informed regarding its char- 
acteristics informs the “Times” that 
it is a freak of nature, and that it is a 
true seedless and coreless apple and for 





“T am not fully satisfied with the 
results of my studies: and experiments 
with the peach yellows. Many trees 
treated by me last season, which were 
apparently infected, grew out of the 
trouble, and are now in good shape, 
while a smaller percentage got worse 
instead of better. It is my opinion that 
the disease known as yellows is not 
always due to the same cause, and, con- 
sequently, is not always to be remedied 
by the same means. In general, I would 
advise an inexperienced person to pull 
the trees and burn them right on the 
spot, taking care that the infected 
branches do not come in contact with 
the living branches of healthy trees. 

‘However, in regard to a studious 
and careful person like yourself, it is 
different; and I would recommend ‘de- 
horning’ them while dormant, and haul- 
ing or carrying the brush from the 
orchard—not dragging it—being care- 
ful to avoid letting it come in contact 
with the branches of healthy trees, the 
brush to be burned on a hot fire as 
soon as possible. At a matter of econ- 
omy, the larger wood can be used as 
fuel for household purposes or else- 
where. A good use would be for boil- 
ing the ilme-sulphur wash, which 
should by sprayed on all peach and 
plum: trees, while leafless, whether in- 
fested with scale or not. 


“After dehorning I should mulch the 
trees with almost any kind of covering 
that I could put around the roots, pre- 
ferring strawy stable manure. In the 
early spring, I should give the soil a 
dressing with a complete fertilizer, in 
which nitrogen would predominate, ob- 
taining this from different sources, such 
as nitrate of soda, dried -blood, and 
tankage. I should give special care to 
the cultivation and, if necessary, to the 
watering of these trees. I believe they 
will grow out of it, as nine-tenths of 
mine have done.” 


Oo. 
ad - 


“Tis not much of a team ye make, 
ye and yer woife,” said O’Hogan. 

“An that’s where ye’re wrong,” said 
O’Hagan. ‘’Tis the foine team we make 
entirely. Me woife pitches an’ Oi 
catches.” —‘‘Puck.” 





My Creed. 


would be true, for there are those 
who trust me; 
would be pure, for there are those who 


care; 
would be strong, for there is much tc 


I 
1 
1 
suffer; : 
I would be brave, for there is much to 
are; 
I would be friend of all—the foe—the 
friendless; : 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my wean- 
I 


ness; 
would look up—and laugh—and love 


d lift. 
—“aeeee Arnold Walter, in “American 
oy. 





Mistakes in Home-Made Sprays. 


The reason that some home-made 
lime-sulphur solutions may fail to do 
the work expected, and that trees 
sprayed with such solutions continue 
as badly infested with scale insects as 
ever, is that mistakes are made in pre- 
paring them. The solutions are either 
improperly boiled, or the lime and sul- 
phur are not used in correct quantities. 

Recently, a Berks county farmer 
wrote to Professor H. A. Surface, the 
state zoologist, Harrisburg, stating that 
he had sprayed his apple trees with a 
lime-sulphur solution made according 
to the instructions given by the division 
of zoology, of which Professor Surface 
is at the head, and that the trees are 
still badly infested with scale. In proof 
of this, specimen twigs of the trees had 
been sprayed were forwarded to Har- 
risburg. There was no denying the 
fact that they were literally covered 
with San Jose scale. 

This naturally aroused much interest 
on Professor Surface’s part, and he 
wrote for information as to how the 
solution had been made. The answer 
was that there had been “no other 
boiling than that caused by the slaking 
of the lime at the time of mixing.” 
Professor Surface, in acknowledging the 
receipt of this information, wrote: 

“This is another evidence of what 
I have frequently published, or an- 
nounced, that there is not enough heat 
ordinarily developed by this method to 
make a satisfactory chemical union with 
the lime and sulphur, and that the 
material is consequently not strong 
enough to give good results. Had it 
been boiled an hour, it would have been 
much stronger, and the results would 
no doubt have been different. This is 
one of several instances in which the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur did not give 
satisfactory results, even though the 
trees were apparently well coated with 
— 

National Control of Size of Apple 
Packages.—Apples of one variety, which 
are well-grown specimens, hand-picked, 
of good color for the variety, normal 
shape, practically free from insect and 
fungus injury, bruises and other defects, 
except such as are necessarily caused 
in the operation of packing, or apples 
of one variety, which are not more than 
10 per centum below the foregoing 
specifications are standard grade “U. S. 
Size A,” if the minimum size of the ap- 
ples is 2% inches in transverse diame- 
ter; or are standard grade “U. S. Size 
B,” if the minimum size of the apples 
is 2% inches in transverse diameter; 
or are standard grade “U. S. Size C,” 
if the minimum size of the apples is 2 
inches in transverse diameter. 

The bill provides the following meas- 
urements for standard barrels: Length 
of staves, 28% inches; diameter of head, 
17% inches; distance between heads, 26 
inches; circumference of bilge, 64 
inches, outside measurement. The 
boxes and baskets must hold just a 
bushel, or a third of. a barrel. 

Editor’s Note.—As some varieties of 
great value are never large, such as 
Fameuses, what grade would fit them? 
The above proposed law would work 
injustice to such valuable varieties.— 
C. A. Green. 








‘Sunflower Philosophy. 


Women like to tell how a woman can 
twist a man around her finger. 

There is only one thing worse than 
having a tooth pulled, and only women 
can know what it is. 

If a girl has a mother who is a good 
dressmaker, she has a friend who 
amounts to something. 

When there is a marriage, the women 
say: ‘He seems to worship her; but I 


don’t believe she cares much for him.”} 


A noted man once said, “we shall 
never be entirely and completely happy 
until every man can print his own 
money.” 

We have noticed that when we g0 
hunting, people around the lake say: 
“It’s too bad you were not here yester- 
day; ducks were thick yesterday.” 

A woman’s heart bleeds for any man 
who hasn’t his initials embroidered on 
some part of his apparel; it looks as 
though the poor thing doesn’t belong to 
anybody.—Atchison “Globe.” 





The wood of a tree growing on thé 
coast of Lake Tchad in Africa, has 
even less specific gravity than cork. 
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SOME APPLE SPRAYING IN 1908 


By H. A. Gossard, under the Super- 
vision of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


It seems desirable’ to set forth at 
this time a summary of the results we 
obtained in our spraying experiments 
last year. The orchard used for ex- 
periment, the property of Mr. John A. 
Stokes, consisted of twelve acres located 
near Fremont, Sandusky county. Four 
acres consisted of trees twenty-four 
years old, four acres of trees twenty 
years old and four acres of trees twelve 
years old. The three orchards con- 
tained 534 trees in all. Besides these 
there were about two acres of scat- 
tering trees of various: ages, not in- 


cluded in the experiment, but the re- 
turns from which are included in the 
report. 

The trees: were planted thirty-three 
feet apart each way and, in the older 
orchards, averaged thirty feet tall with 
The 


corresponding spread of limbs. 


lent of ten Vermorel. nozzles. From 


100 to 125 pounds pressure was main-| 


tained and, with everything working in 
perfect order, the 150 gallon tank was 
emptied in approximately forty minutes. 
The youngest orchard was sprayed first, 
the oldest next and the orchard twenty 
years old was left until the last. Where 
arsenate of lead was used alone for the 
first spraying, a second spraying with 
bordeaux or lime-sulphur, or with bor- 
deaux and arsenate of lead combined, 
was given as soon ag possible after the 
first application. We managed to work 
with the wind nearly all the time, and 
for the first spraying used about 20 
gallons of spray per. tree for the 
largest trees, and ten to fifteen gallons 
for the smallest or twelve year old 
trees. Some plots received a _ third 
spraying with arsenate of lead alone 
about the 20th of July. 


Although the young orchard was 
earliest sprayed and the young fruit 





Ben Davis tree sprayed twice: 1, before bloom with bordeaux ; 2, heavily with arsenate of lead, 5. 


to 60 gallons, soon after bloom fell. Picked harvest: 
harvest, including drops: sound, 4833 ; wormy, '5; 


orchard had been regularly sprayed 
during previous years with a barrel 
cutfit and a short while before our ex- 
periments were made was thoroughly 
sprayed with lime-sulphur wash. The 
buds were swelling when the lime- 
sulphur was applied and this treatment 
probably had a very beneficial effect on 
scab. 

The varieties were chiefly Baldwin 
and Ben Davis, but Stark, Winesap, 
Grimes Golden, King, Belmont, Bell- 
flower, Fameuse, Rome Beauty, Wal- 
bridge, Pippins and a few others were 
represented. A few plots of Baldwin 
and Ben Davis were sprayed with bor- 
deaux mixture before blooming but 
most of the orchard received no treat- 
ment, except the spring application of 
lime-sulphur until after the petals fell. 
As soon as possible after the blossoms 
fell. the entire orchard was given a 
heavy spraying with arsenate of lead 
alone, or with arsenate of lead com- 
bined with bordeaux mixture. The 
Baldwins were several days advanced 
before spraying commenced but the 
Ben Davis were exactly right. 

The spraying outfit consisted of a 1% 
horse power gasoline engine, a 150 gal- 
lon tank and tower, mounted on trucks, 


sound, 4469; wormy, 8; .17 per cent. wormy. Total 


-31 per cent. wormy. Wormy apples in hat. 


was just at the right stage for spray- 
ing, more scab developed in _ this 
orchard than in the older orchards 
which were later sprayed. Our botan- 
ist says that it is the usual rule for the 
fruit from young trees to show more 
scabbiness than -that. from old ones. 
Those plots which received arsenate of 
lead alone without any fungicide for the 
first spraying and the check tree de- 
veloped more scab than the plots which 
were heavily sprayed with bordeaux, 
combined with poison, for the first 
spraying, but by harvest time very lit- 
tle seab was discernible on. Baldwin, 
Ben Davis, Grimes Golden, or Stark, 
but the Winesaps, Pippins, Fameuse 
and a few others were quite scabby. 
The crop of Winesaps was light, owing 
to the falling of the young fruit al- 
most as soon as it had set, due to seab 
disease. All the evidence suggests that 
in all probability better results would 
have been obtained by thoroughly 
spraying these susceptible varieties with 
bordeaux before blooming. 

With the exception of a single plot 
of Ben Davis, no russeting of the fruit 
could be detected on any of the variet- 
ies, no matter how heavily they were 
sprayed nor when the applications were 








Ben Davis tree. Check. Not sprayed. Picked harvest: sound, 1240; wormy, 633; 3,79 per cent. 


wormy. Total harvest, including drops : sound, 1598 ; wormy, 1180; 42.5 per cent. wormy. 


n barrel at the right. 


and was easily drawn by one strong 
horse. The bamboo poles were 10 feet 
long, the one handled by the man on 
the tower being further lengthened. by 
a light brass extension about three’ feet 
long. A “gooseneck” or crook was 
used at the end of each rod to give a 
downward angle ‘to the nozzle, thus 
directing the spray straight into the 
calyx cups. The man on the tower 
had a ring cluster of six Spramotor 
nozzles,- while the man on the ground 
had two Mistry Jr., nozzles made by the 
Gould Co. The spraying capacity of 
this combination was about the equiva- 


ormy apples 


made. A single row of Ben -Davis 
sprayed very heavily with bordeaux and 
arsenate of lead combined, when the 
fruit was very small, showed a little 
russeting, but from a practical 
standpoint the damage was well-nigh 
negligible. é 

Owing to the distance of the orchard 
from headquarters the drops, were not 
picked up the early part of the season, 
but all that could be found at harvest 
time, beneath the trees used for record, 
were collected and inspected for worms. 

The best record obtained was from a 


HERE are over sixty years of 
pump-building back of every 
Goulds Sprayer sold—Goulds gua/ity is there, 
representing all that is best in pump construc- 
tion. Our aim has been to build sprayers to 
stand hard service, knowing that the longer 
wear a fruit grower will get from his outfit the 
larger demand there will be for that sprayer. 
A satisfied customer is, after all, the best adver- 
tisement. 
VERY grower knows that the success or fail- 
ure of spraying and the ease or difficulty of 
the task depends entirely on the outfit employed. 


and risk his crops with cheap sprayers. 
GOULDS were the first reliable sprayers built 

and are still the standard. The very fact 
that those sold years ago are yet in service 
speaks volumes for our line. Don’t be caught 
experimenting with unknown sprayers. 
PURCHASE a Goulds and have one you 

can depend on. One made of durable 
material to meet conditions—light in weight, 
strong in construction—such as sprayers should 
be. You can then get right down to business 
when you start operations and continue until the 
work is finished. 

UR line will meet every condition. It 

comprises over 25 styles, ranging from the 
bucket sprayer for the garden, to the power out- 
fits for the thousand tree orchard, all made only 
of high grade, durable materials, all working 
parts brass to resist the chemical action of the 
spray mixtures. 


Our handsomely printed 
and illustrated book, 


“How to Spray, When to Spray, 
What Sprayer to Use,” 


oes into the subject thoroughly. 
t is fall of interesting informa- 
tion, including standard formulas 
for mixing spray solutions, how 
and when to apply them. Drop 
us a postal for a free copy. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


43 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. ¥Y 
We build Hand or Power Pumps for 
every service—the Well, the Cistern, 
the Water Supply of house 
barn,or dairy 











Ben Davis tree sprayed with bordeaux 


Sprayers 





He knows that it is poor economy to waste time’ 








Reliable 
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Just as easy for you to plane the very best 
seeds—the money-making kind—as the ordi- 
|} nary kind, ort new 1910 oy catalogue is a 
VIR directory of the kinds that pay in results, 
both to the private gardener and the man 
'{] who plants for profit. No guesswork—the 
f| varieties have all been tried out. They a 
1 mand the highest prices and my catalo; 
shows photographs of what they produ: 
what you can raise yourse 
SPECIAL Write today for Stokes’ Seed Cat- 
alogue—free. If you send me 10 
1 cents in stamps or silver, and men- 
OFFER tion Green’s Fruit Grower, I will 
send the catalogue and a 10-cent packet each 
of my “Bonny Best” Early Tomato and 
“Stokes’ Standard”’ Sweet Peas. 


WALTER P. STOKES 
“Stokes’ Standard” Seeds 
1 Dept. H, 219 Market St., Philadelphia 








Try Kerosene Engine 
30 Days Free 
Gasoline Prices Rising. 


You can't run a farm engine pteine on gasoline much 

ger. Price Oil Companies have 

sounded the warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 
6c to 10c a gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing **Detroit’’ 

the only engine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coal oil) 

perfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, 

better than any other. Basic pat- 


complete ready to run Ww i 
send & otros” on = tee trial to 
proveall claims. Runsallkinds of 
farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed grinders, 
washing machines, Silo fillers and 
electric lights. Money back and 
freight paid both waysif it — 
not meet mae | claim that 
have made for it. Don't buy a 


tor 
price on first outfit sold oo a | 
community. 2000 satisfied — 
We havea a of 

Write quick, 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 19] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








Jarvis Spraying Compound 


Is the cheapest and best. It has no superidr. Sure 
Cure For San Josg ScALE. Buy direct from the manu- 
facturer and save money. Spraying Compound ready to 
mix with water... One gallon of rt Compound will 
make sixteen gallons of spray 

Terms: In bbl. lots aoe nf ) poe, Per 

We would refer you to Pu ale, the Seach K ing, or 
Prof. Jarvis of the Connecticut Agricultural ege. 
They will tell A yes ae is nothing better. 

. ROBERTSON CoO., 
Box K, Manchester, Conn. 















OUR DANSVILLE 
= GROWN TREES cy 


Are the best because the planter Px 
gets them ftreshly dug, true to my 
name, and personal attention giv- 
enevery order. You run no risk @ 
wot i mage J kept storage stock. A 
pains, You get results. 


a direct of the la 
tree growersin America. {§ 
Send usa list of your wants for § 
wholesale prices, freight paid. 
fe ta fan write for free illus- 
a 2 apple trees, 1 
McIntosh and 1 Banana for 25 
= cents, Ff 
: Maloney Bros. & Wells, 
Box 18 Dansville. N. Y. 














d three times: 


Baldwin tree spra 
later ; 3, arsenate of lead, 5-f0: July 22-23. 


wormy. Total see inclu 
in basket on the ground. 


before bloom, and once heavily with 
arsenate of lead soon after the bloom 
fell. 

The Ben Davis trees, if sprayed in 
good time, were estimated to be less 
than two per cent. wormy, including 
the drops, and the picked harvest was 
only a fraction of one per cent. wormy. 
The Baldwins averaged one or two 
per cent. more wormy than the Ben 
Davis, owing to the fact that they were 
further advanced when sprayed. The 
third orchard of trees, twenty years 
old, which was sprayed about two 
weeks after the bloom fell, ran from 
three or four per cent. wormy on some 
trees, to thirty-three or thiry-four per 
cent. wormy on others. The only un- 
sprayed check that was reserved yield- 
ed 42.5 per cent. wormy. So far as 
could be determined, the second and 
third sprayings with poison had so little 
effect in reducing the percentage of 
worminess that they did not pay for 
the cost of application. 

From the entire orchard of Mr. 
Stokes was gathered 1650 barrels of 
fruit, which sold at prices ranging from 
$3 to $5 per barrel. A carload of drops 
weighing 21,600 pounds was sold in 
bulk at 65 cents per 100 pounds. From 
200 to 300 bushels were sold locally as 
summer apples at the nearby towns, 
to neighbors, etc. The total income 
from the orchard for the season was 
approximately $7400. It is safe to say 
that from $5500 to $6000 of this return 
was net and that the average net re- 


1, arsenate of lead just after bloom ; 2, with lime-sulphur, two weeks 
Picked harvest: sound, 4541 ; 
g drops: sound, 6446; wormy, 294; 4.36 per cent. wormy. Wormy apples 


wormy, 58; 1 26 per cent. 


turn per acre was between $400 and 
$500. From fifty-five Ben Davis trees, 
twenty-four years old, were picked 396 
barrels of apples. Since these trees 
were thirty-three feet apart each way 
forty trees should be allowed per acre. 
The average yield per tree was 7.2 bar- 
rls, or an acre, at this rate, yielded 288 
barrels. On an average, seven-eighths 
of these, or 252 barrels, were classed as 
“firsts” and sold at $5 per barrel. One- 
eighth, or thirty-six barrels, were 
classed as “seconds” and sold for $3 
per barrel. The value of the drops ran 
about $1 per tree. The total receipts, 
therefore, from this acre of orchard 
was $1408, as closely as can be esti- 
mated. After making all allowances 
for care, spraying, trimming, harvest- 
ing, barreling and storing, the net 
profit exceeded $1000 per acre, and this 
with only ordinary packages and 
methods of marketing. 

We respectfully call the attention of 
our fruit growers to these results, and 
submit that they should carefully con- 
sider the possibilities of Ohio fruit pro- 
duction, before deciding that the far 
western states offer a more inviting or 
a more remunerative field for their 
activities. 





“How do you tell bad eggs?” queried 
the young housewife. 

“IT never told any,” replied the fresh 
grocery clerk, “but if I had anything 


to tell a bad egg, I’d break it gently.”— 
“Christmas Guardian.” 





Baldwin tree sprayed three times: 
after bloom fell; 3, arsenate of lead. 3-50, july 22-23. 


1, before bloom with bordeaux ; 2, heavily with arsenate of lead 


Picked harvest : sound, 3565; wormy, 453 1.25 per 


cent. wormy. Total harvest, including drops: sound, 4272; wormy, 86; 1.97 per cent. wormy, Wormy 


apples in basket on the ground. 






What Spraying Will Do. 
By H. E. Stiver in “Irrigation Age.” 
In the northeastern part of Ohio 
there resides a well-to-do farmer 
whom we shall call Smith for conveni- 
ence, who owns a 40-acre apple orchard, 
about 30 acres of which are in bear- 
ing, and from which he annually re- 
ceives an income which compares fa- 
vorably with the salary received by the 
governor of that state a few years ago. 
In addition to this, he has about 70 
acres of good farm land planted with 
the usual crops, from which he also 
derives considerable financial benefit. 

Then it was that he departed from 
tradition and commenced to devote 
some attention to the care of his trees. 
First he endeavored to discover why 
the average farmer did not realize more 
from his orchard, and a short observa- 
tion convinced him that trees that were 
not cared for could not produce fruit 
that was desired by the public. Sec- 
ondly, came the realization that’ trees 
are very similar to the human organism, 
inasmuch that they must be fed right 
with properly administered soil, and 
kept free from disease in order that 
they produce the best results. 

Thirdly, that the only way to bene- 
fit tree and fruit was by the elimina- 
tion of all insects and fungous growths 
that received nutrition from the tree, 
and that spraying presented the only 
successful way of applying the desired 
remedies. 

Fourthly, what was causing the im- 
perfect fruit and what remedy would 
prevent the cause. His investigations 
brought forth the fact that the orchard 
was troubled mainly with apple scab, a 
disease that attacks the apple itself and 
stops all growth in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the part attacked, causing a 
hard indented surface and making the 
apple stunted in that part, and unsight- 
ly to the eye. This. disease also attacks 
the leaves. At that time bordeaux mix- 
ture was used to some extent and Smith 
decided on this for his first experiment. 

Please remember that at this time 
spraying was‘in its infancy and the man 
was generally regarded as foolish who 
would spend good money and time in 
squirting poison upon his fruit trees 
when he might be doing something else, 
at that particularly busy season of the 
year. 

Nevertheless Smith got an inexpen- 
sive pump and went to work to find 
out for himself. He sprayed carefully 
and painstakingly, watching the pro- 
gress carefully, and was delighted to 
note the number of healthy, young ap- 
ples that grew to maturity, when hfs 
efforts were rewarded by greater quan- 
tities of larger and more perfect fruit 
than he had ever expected to procure. 

Experience has taught him that the 
experiment stations thoroughly under- 
stand how to make the bordeaux mix- 
ture, as their formulas agree with those 
purchased by his-own hard labors, at a 
time when experiment stations were in 
their embryo stage. So far, the scab 
has been his main trouble, but a careful 
spraying always insures a healthy crop 
free from all disfiguring marks. Since 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Lime-Sulfur Solution. 


A universal fungicide and insecticide for 
destroying sucking insects and mites. 
cherry-colored liquid that will not crystallize 
and form hard granular particles which clog 
S-W. Lime-Sulfur 
contains the highest amount of sulfur in sul- 
fide form, which makes it especially effective 
It is guaranteed to test 
As a fall spzay for San 
Jose Scale, it should be used ten days after 
the leaves have dropped and as a spring spray 
should be applied just before the trees come 
out of their dormant state. This spring spray - 
ing is effective for destroying the Peach Leaf 
S-W. Lime-Sulfur 
can also be successfully used as a dilute spray 
for Aphis, Scab and Leaf Blister Mite. 


up the spray nozzles. 


as a killing agent. 
33 degrees Baume. 


Curl as well as the Scale. 


Write for leaflet. 


Arsenate 


A clear, 


leaves. 


Bordeaux Mixture. 


the finest nozzle. 


Write for booklet. 


S-W. New Process Arsenate of Lead is 
a general insecticide for all leaf-biting insects. 
It is superior to many other brands on the 
market because it contains the arsenic in 
exactly the right proportion and the proper 
chemical combination, thus insuring a material 
that will not injure or scorch the foliage, but 
is sure death to insects that feed on the 
S-W. Arsenate of Lead is extremely 
miscible in water and will combine readily 
with other mixtures, such as Lime-Sulfur and 
It is light in gravity and 
remains well in suspension, so that a uni- 
formly poisonous spray can be thrown from 
It is especially effective 
against the Codling Moth and Curculio and 
for these two pesis should be used at a dilution 
of from 4 to 6 lbs. to 100 gallons of water. 


of Lead. 


Paris Green. 


The Paris Green which we manufacture 
is a strictly pure, high-grade green. Although 
strong in bug-killing properties, it will not 
burn or blight the foliage, as it contains less 
than 2 per cent. free or uncombined arsenic 

‘which is the damaging agent. 
S-W. Paris Green is safe to handle and does 
not diminish the yield of the crop. It is pre- 
cipitated in just the proper degree of fineness 
and will therefore stay in suspension longer 
in the spraying tank, will produce a more uni- 
formly poisonous spray, 
readily with rain or heavy dew and will cover 
more area per pound than other makes. 

Write for leaflet. 


For further particulars and prices regard- 
ing these insecticides write THE SHERWIN- 


As a result 


will not wash off 


= WiLLiAms Co., 675 Canal Road, Cleveland. 0. 


INSECTICIDES 
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Deming 
‘Premier’ 
Power 
Sprayer 
(Air 
Cooled) 
Fig. 656 





The best hardware and imp 


We 





possession ; 


yourself, 
hand and power. 


Interesting literature free. 


THE DEMING COMPANY, 733 Depot Street, SALEM, O. 


DISTRIBUTING ACENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


~ out, than the worst of Nature’s elements. 


DEMING NOZZLES 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


No spray pump, however efficient, can do its best work with a poor: nozzle—for the 
nozzle is “‘the business end” of the spray pump. 
Our “ Bordeaux ” throws a spray that may be adjusted from a solid stream to a fine 
mist, or shut off entirely. The “ Demorel” has caps for fine or coarse spray, with a 
spring degorging device for clearing obstructions. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR DEMING SPRAY PUMPS AND NOZZLES. 


1 t dealers handle Deming goods, or will procure them when requested to do so. 
does not, write us, and we will ‘either tell you who does, or will su ply you direct, 
make Pumps for all uses—Hand, Windmill and Power—also Hydraulic Rams and well supplies, Ask your dealer or write us. 


Many things, some of which you can’t control, will work against the success of your 
fruit crops this season. You can’t govern frosts and hailstorms, but you can keep insects 
and diseases out of your trees—and these do ten times more damage, year in and year 
Spray your orchards regularly and properly 
with any one of the many styles of DEMING outfits that best suits you, and you'll find 
FRUIT-GROWING EASIER, SIMPLER AND MORE PROFITABLE— for 


DEMING 


SPRAY PUMPS 


were built to supply the needs of suc- 
cessful growers who know what they want. 


If you want to know more about 
DEMING outfits write to your State En- 
tomologist, who in all probability uses 
one himself; or ask your neighbor, who 
values his “ DEMING” as a treasured 
then, after you have seen 
how enthusiastic they are, call at your 
dealer’s and inspect them for 
More than 20 styles, 


If yours 
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Deming 


‘Samson’ 


Hand 





Sprayer 


Fig. 633 

















that first year about seventeen years 
ago, he had been an ardent advocate of 
spraying, and three years ago pur- 
chased a 11-2 h. p. water-cooled gaso- 
line engine sprayer mounted on a wag- 
on with 250-gallon tank. When talk- 
ing to the writer some time ago, he 
made the statement that he “would pur- 
chase another just like it if this one 
were destroyed.” 

Smith now receives a price very near 
the dollar mark for his regular apples, 
and about $1.25 for his fancy grades. 
In former years (before he sprayed) he 
considered himself fortunate if he se- 
cured 50 to 60 cents per bushel. His 
success has induced many other farmers 
in that vicinity to enter into the fruit 
growing business, so that a large volume 
of apple business is now coming from 
that part of Ohio, and commission men 
who formerly had to be sought after 
are now attracted to that section, the 
apples are marketed with no trouble 
whatever, and the best prevailing prices 
are secured. All of this business may 
be attributed to the spraying which 
Smith started years ago, and without 
which he would have had neither high 
grade fruit, in fact, no trees at all. 

In spraying he uses proportions of 4 
pounds of copper sulphate (blue vitriol) 
and 4 pounds of quicklime (not air 
slacked) to 50 gallons of «water. The 
sulphate is suspended in cheesecloth in 
a barrel of water and after it has been 
thoroughly dissolved this is poured into 
another mixing barrel, a bucket at a 
time, simultaneously with the same 
quantity of milk ot lime, about six 
bucketsful of each ingredient being of 
sufficient strength for a tank of 250 
gallons. The agitator is then started 
and the liquid thoroughly stirred up, 
and then the spraying is started in ear- 
nest. Smith’s outfit will empty a 250- 
gallon tank in about three-quarters of 
an hour. He sprays just’ before the 
buds swell, then again when the blos- 
soms are fertile, and again when the 
blossoms have dropped from the trees. 

Indications would point that the 
farmers of to-day are taking better care 
of their orchards than those of past 
generations, and that they are awaking 
to the fact that it will pay them to 
watch these same orvhards more close- 
ly. The amount of fruit annually 
spoiled by insects and fungous growths 
is estimated at five hundred million 


dcllars, a sum almost beyond compre- 
hension, and every bit of this wealth 
could be given to the country every 
year, if our farmers would wake up to 
the possibilities within themselves and 
take care of their orchards, or at least 
give them a little more care than they 
do now. 


Apples Affected by Climate and Soil. 


The apples of the north are charac- 
terized by vivid bright red. This is un- 
doubtedly due to cold nights, coupled 
with bright day sunshine. The apples 
of the south usually lack the vivid tints 
of the northern types. It is a general 
rule that fruits of the north are crisp- 
er, with relatively more acidity, than 
those of the south. Aside from the cit- 
rous fruits of sub-trupical regions, we 
maye cite the mango, the sapodilla, avo- 
cado, and pineapple as illustrating this 
point. The continuous effect of high 
temperatures seems to result in the de- 
velopment and concentration of. sugar 
in the fruit. 

It follows that we must seek eleva- 
tions, This will favorably influence col- 
or and quality. In wther words, unfa- 
vorable latitude may to some extent be 
overcome by securing certain altitudes. 
This is borne out by the experience of 
fruitgrowers. For instance, the Albe- 
marle Pippin region or Virginia is in 
the elevated regions, the best apple 
sections of the Carolinas are found 
among the lower mountain ranges. Flor- 
ida can not grow apples because there 
are no mountains within her borders. 
The early settlers of the east made the 
mistake of planting in the river valleys 
of New England, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The hillsides are now 
known to give better quality. While 
each variety has a more or less definite 
area over which it can be profitably 
cultivated, yet these areas may be ex- 
tended. by taking advantage of thé local 
conditions. Baldwin finds its most 
congenial home north of the line con- 
necting New Yorkand Pittsburg, but it 
may ‘still be cultivated with profit far 
south into Virginia, provided the com- 
pensating factor of elevation is intro- 
duced. On the higher levels in Virginia 


it keeps well, but on the lower levels it 
becomes a fall apple. 

The location also affects form in a 
marked degree, as well as color and 
quality. Apples of the intercontinent- 
al plane tend to be round, oblate, or 
flat, always accompanied with a marked 
degree of smoothness, while the same 
varieties grown on either the Pacific or 
the Atlantic coasts tend to become 
elongated, with a marked amount of 
ribbing. There is, indeed, a very strik- 
ing difference between the apples of 
the Pacific slope and the same varieties 
grown in the Mississippi valley. The 
Pacific slope specimens are always elon- 
gated axially, though this characteris- 
tic is more marked in some sections 
than in others. 

Influence of Soil on Fruit. 


Observations by H. J. Wilder at the 
last meeting of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society: 

Baldwin—tThis is not a cosmopolitan 
fruit in the sense that Ben Davis is cos- 
mopolitan, in reference to soils, but 
nevertheless it succeeds over a consid- 
erable range of soil and throughout a 
considerable stretch of latitude. The 
ideal soil, from the point of view of 
health, of tree prvuductiveness, and 
quality of fruit, seems to be a light- 
textured, dark-colored, mellow loam, or 
a heavy, fine, sandy loam, underlaid by 
light, warm loam, or heavy, silty loam. 
Such a soil, Mr. Wilder points out, will 
not clod and will dry out fairly quickly. 
The subsoil should be moderately heavy 
but not of an impérvious character. 
This will be recognized as a moderate- 
ly early soil. It may be said at this 
pe‘nt that the soil texture is more im- 
portant than the organic content. The 
latter may be modified, but the texture 
is not easily changeu, 

Rhode Island (Greening)—There are 
few if any varieties of apple which de- 
mand a heavier soil than this one. A 
heavy, silty loam, or a light, silty, clay 
loam, underlaid by the same type, with 
a subsoil of the character described 
under Baldwin, produces the finest 
Greenings. This soil is naturally a 
moist one; of course not a wet soil. It 


is what farmers and fruitgrowers call 


a strong soil. Rhode Island is widely 
grown; nevertheless, it is particular as 
to its needs and is much influenced by 
soil conditions. 

Hubbardston—This variety in the 
state of its origination—Massachusetts, 
and lower in Pennsylvania—does best 
on comparatively light, sandy soils. If 
planted on the heavier types there is 
less promise of success, unless. these 
soils are most thoroughly underdrained 
and well elevated. A rich, fine, sandy 
soil, lighter in character than that de- 
scribed under Baldwin and underlaid by 
a fairly porous subsoil, appears to be 
most suitable, says Wilder. Hubbards- 
ton does notably well on hills and 
slopes, where excellent air drainage is 
provided. It may be remarked in pass- 
ing that Rome Beauty is to be classed 
with Hubbardston in its soil and at- 
mospheric requirement. 

Northern Spy—Heavy soils produce 
firm, crisp, high-flavored fruit, which is 
characterized by a lack of color and an 
abnormal amount of greasiness of the 
skin. This is not the type now demand- 
ed by high-class trade. It is also noted 
by. careful observers that trees on clay 
loam or clayey soils are more upright 
and close-headed in growth than those 
on lighter soils. A medium loam, then, 
underlaid by a heavy loam or a light 
clay loam, produces the ideal Spy when 
this soil is in a northern location. Prob- 
ably the finest Spys grown in the coun- 
try are those produced in the lake 
Champlain region, in northern New 
York and Vermont and along the east- 
ern shore of lake Ontario and along the 
bay of Quinti. 

King—tThis tree does not succeed on 
a sandy soil. A light type of Rhode Is- 
land soil will give best results. The 
tree also needs considerable moisture. 
If planted on too heavy a soil the 
fruit is a dull red, with well marked 
greenish tinge. It lacks the vivid at- 
tractiveness of the well grown speci- 
mens. It is most important that this 
high-class variety should be grown to 
its best development if we are to com- 
pete with the west. 
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Perfect fruit from proper care. ‘‘The York Imperial” is a fine apple for commercial purposes. 





York Imperiai Apple. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I have been 
a subscriber for yovr paper for many 
years and being interested in fruit grow- 
ing take great interest in reading your 
valuable paper. I take all the good 
fruit papers I know of and wish there 
were more. 

I have never sent you a photo of any 
of our farm products before because 
good photos are hard to get of fruit on 
the trees, although I have had some 
that I think was worth taking note of. 

I have a tree thirteen years old that 
gave me seventeen bushels of No. 1 
apples in one season, all York Im- 
perial, and we had one old tree of 
the same variety that gave fifty-one 
bushels hand picked apples this season. 

We use Pyrox for the codling moth 
and reduced them, so that they could 
be counted on of the thumb and fingers 
on one hand from a 1200 barrel crop, 
and two years ago there were only two 
apples that had the codling moth to 
enter them through the calyx. We had 
1250 barrels that year. 

Very few people spray their fruit trees 
here and six years ago I was one of the 
number that did not spray. I have 
about 50 acres planted to apples now 
and want to plant more, they are mostly 
York Imperials, Stayman Winesap, and 
Grimes Golden. Wishing you a happy 
and prosperous New Year.—H. W. 
Anderson, Pa. 

We are glad to get the above excel- 
lent testimonial of the great productive- 
ness of the York Imperial apple. This 
is a large and beautiful, bright red ap- 
ple which is not widely known out of 
the state of Pennsylvania. In Penn- 
sylvania it has been largely grown for 
market for several years and it is not 
surpassed by any other variety as a 
commercial apple. The “Southern Fruit 
Grower” has sent us the above photo- 
graph of York Imperial which would 
encourage almost anyone to plant an 
apple orchard. We hear good reports 
of York Imperial in other states than 
Pennsylvania and are disposed to look 
upon that variety as exceedingly valu- 
able.—C. A. Green. 

Spraying Apple Trees. 

Mr. J. M. Smith, of W. Va., has an 
crchard of two hundred apples trees, 
six years planted. They are bearing 
some apples now. He asks whether 
“Sealecide” is as effective and as good 
for the trees as lime sulphur. He does 
not explain what the spray is intended 
for or why he should spray at all. 

We get many indefinite inquiries like 
these. I assume that he proposes to 
spray for San Jose scale. If so my re- 
ply is that both “Scalecide’” and lime 
sulphur solution are effective remedies 
if pregerly applied, but those two sprays 
should not be used for the codling 
moth and should not be applied to the 
foliage at any time. But the bordeaux 
mixture if properly prepared can be 
applied to the foliage destroying any 
fungus growth that may be present, 
and if paris green is mixed with it, it 
will lessen the depredation of the cod- 





ling moth, if applied at the close Of gne: Monroe county can’ 

! an 
the blooming season before the young apples! Why? Seadibiaes ath haa 
fruit germ has bent over. While the quality ae 


young fruit germ is upright a little 
poison spray gets in the bloom end of 
the young fruit, a point where the cod- 
ling moth is most liable to make its 
attack, and the poison there destroys 
the codling moth. 





Late Cherry for Northern Ohio. 

As a variety to succeed the Mont- 
morency in season of ripening I do not 
know of a more popular one than Eng- 
lish Morello, says “Rural New Yorker.” 
It is largely grown in various parts 
of our state by those who make a feat- 
ure of cherry production for market. 
The Wragg cherry, with which the cor- 
respondent has failed because of the 
trees dying from supposed overbearing, 
is so nearly like the English Morello 
that they are hard indeed to distinguish. 


The Wragg is supposed to be even more 
hardy in tree than Morello, though I 
do not. know that the matter of com- 
parative hardiness has been fully dem- 
enstrated in Ohio. My’ advice to the 
correspondent would be to try again— 
either the English Morello or the 
Wragg. I am inclined-~to believe that 
some accidental, unusual influence had 
some part in causing his trees to bear 
so heavily and die so young. If his 
soil conditions are at all suitable for 
cherry culture I believe that he can yet 
successfully grow either or both of the 
above-named varieties.—F. H. Ballou. 

People are learning that the cherry 
is one of the most profitable orchard 
fruits.—C. A. Green. 








Western New York Produces the Best 
Apples. 

Frank H. Johnson in the ‘Democrat 
and Chronicle” says: 

In answer to an item in your paper, 
dated Hilton, N. Y., Nov. 18th, we have 
a few words to say concerning Monroe 
county apples. 

We have been buying, and storing 
and shipping apples from this section 
for ten years, and never have we put 
by such fine stock as this fall of 1909. 

There comes a time every season 
when apples seem to pop. You can 
walk through an orchard, and again a 
week later, you would not think they 
were the same trees, so rapidly have 
they put on size. This section had a 
dry spell just when the early buyers 
came, and, finding the apples small, they 
went on to Michigan, although a New 
York Baldwin of any size is the juiciest 
known. 

Then the rains came, and the apples 
grew. In orchards where apples hung 
late before picking, and filled out, there 
was an increase of 25 to 33 per cent. in 
size. In one orchard which barreled 
5,000 firsts, the second half, picked late, 
are worth a dollar a barrel more than 
if packed when picking usually begins. 

Western New York has bang-up stuff. 
If owners of orchards, and packers, put 
up their gilt-edge stock in individual 
wrappers, neatly boxed, they could put 
it all over Pacific coast stock. Oregon 
apples are fine lookers but they have 
about as much flavor as a basswood 
chip. 


We have the goods! The goods are 


2 o. 


Henry Ward, Pontiac’s eccentric mil- 
lionaire, a few years ago began plant- 
ing what he declared would be a 20,000- 
acre apple orchard on the pine barrens, 
six miles from here. He had succeeded 
in getting about 2000 acres planted with 
young trees when an application was 
made to have him adjudged insane. 

Witnesses whose testimony was large- 
ly instrumental in having Ward declared 
demented and confined in a sanitarium 
were residents of this county. They 
declared positively and solemnly that 
any man who would try to grow apples 
on the barrens was a “bug.” 

But Ward was right, after all. This 
season the crop from those 2000 acres 
of apple trees was sold—on the trees— 





FOR SPRAYING 
ELBRIDGE "GE M” ENGINE 


2 Cycle 


No other engine so perfectly adapted. 
for this work. The speed (or power) being 
under absolute control of the operator at 
all times while engine is running. Speed 
can be varied from 200 to 1000 R. P. M. 
at will in a second. 

Only three moving parts—piston, rod, 
and shaft. Self oiling. Practically self 

a — starting. Nosprings. No valves. Nocams. - 
Elbridge *‘GEM ** Engine, 3 H. P Lightest weight, for power, made. 
Wel are Spann ou should insist on having your 
sprayer rig equipped with an Elbridge “GEM ” Engine. For general farm work 
it has no equal. Pays for itself in a year. Write to-day for circulars and prices. If 
you need power you owe it to yourself to investigate the“GEM.” Write to-day. Now. 


ELBRIDGE ENGINE CO., 200 Culver Road, Rochéster, N. Y. 











































ONE YEAR OLD 








APPLE TREES FOR SALE 


ALSO ONE-YEAR CHERRY TREES 
LARGER SIZES IN GOOD SUPPLY AS USUAL 


We offer first-class one-year-old apple trees averaging about 5 feet high. 
We have the largest supply of apple trees east of Chicago. Apple trees are 
scarce all over the country. Speak quick if you want anything in the 
following list : . 

We offer in one-year-old apple trees: McINTosH, WoLF RIVER, FAMEUSE, 
Batpwin, Kinc, WEALTHY, YELLOW TRANSPARENT, DucHEss, Ben Davis, 
Spy, R. I. GREENING. 

We have older trees branched in large assortment in large size, also about 
4 feet high. Write us stating what varieties and size you need, and get our 
lowest prices. ; 
We have a large supply of Harpy Rep CHERRIES, all sizes, also a large 
supply of BARTLETT, STANDARD AND DwarF Pears, SECKEL, KEIFFER AND 
Ducuess Dwarr. Also One-Year Sweet Cherry Trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., RocHESTER, N. Y. 





















tor $45,000. 








Fig. 1317 Fig. 1019 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


F.E.MYERS& BRO.,ASHLAND, OHIO 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS. 


Fig. 1066 









MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


NOZZLES, HOSE, FITTINGS, ETC.. 


Fig. 1290 
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since conditions are so various. The 
best orchard we ever raised started with 
three branches, although we are now 
inclined to think four, or even more 
branches are better, and that these 
should be started one above the other 
from every side of the tree, so as to 
form a symmetrical head, and at the 
same time prevent the splitting down of 
the branches when heavily laden with 
fruit. Whether this is, or is not the 
best method of pruning, it is the method 













proved fairly satisfactory and remunera- 
‘tive. 


Is Orchard Planting Overdone? 

Those of us who are obliged to pay 
60 cents a peck for apples fit to eat 
can hardly accept Mr. Heaton’s con- 
clusions, expressed on p. 1,070, says 
“Country Gentleman.” We are of the 
opinion. that there should be more 
apples grown; and certainly those who 
have apples this season are making 
great profit from their trees. I w 
eS down in the mountain country of North 
Yellow Transparent Tre Pe wens barge sae bon ae — of 

- wagons loaded w rreled apples go- 

Precocious Yellow Transparent. ing to the railroad, and they were get- 

The Yellow Transparent is of Russian ting $2.25 for Ben Davis anda good deal 
origin, and I believe came to the United more for better apples. So long as this 
States Department of Agriculture about jg the case there is room for more 
1870, says E. S. Black in “Rural New orchards. 
Yorker.” Since that time it has become Qn the Delaware and Maryland Pe- 
widely disseminated throughout the ninsuyla years ago, when the peach in- 
country. Like most of the Russian va- qystry was in its prime, I was laughed 
rieties, it bears when very young. I o¢ for urging the people to plant apples 
have seen one-year grafts or buds bent as g more permanent source of profit. 
down to the ground with a cluster of put they did begin to plant apples, and 
two or three good-sized apples, and this year Maryland apples carried off 
when transplanted to the orchard, :t most of the prizes in competition with 
continues its natural bent of early bear- the whole country, the Pacific Coast 
ing. The tree is of upright growth, with included. There is still plenty of room 
light-colored bark, and, like the Olden- for more apples, for the consumption 
burg and Tetofsky, never attains any of the fruit has outrun the production, 
great size. On light or loamy soil it and the people want more apples. In 
makes an excellent variety for a filler. our wide-spread country there is sel- 
The fruit is fair size, pale yellow when gom a season wher all the trees give a 
ripe, covered with a heavy white bloom, crop like that of 1896, and there should 
giving it the appearance of a wax made be no fear that apples will not sell at a 
fruit. This bloom is easily destroyed by paying price in the future. This season 
handling, and the flesh is so very tender jt is only the well-to-do who can eat 
that it bruises almost as easily as the apples, and it is far better for both 
Early Rivers peach. The tree is badly growers and eaters that apples should 
subject to twig blight, and these are its be retailed at lower prices, so that the 
had and only defects, and the ones that consumption will be increased. 
have kept it from becoming a popular ° 
orchard variety. I know one man in the Japanese Dwarf Trees. 
southwestern énd of Monmouth county, These charming dwarfed trees are en- 
N. J. who has had several hundred tirely a product of the patience and skill 
trees of the Yellow Transparent fruiting of Japanese gardeners, says December 
for years past, and he has made money “St. Nicholas.” The dwarfing of these 
out of his orchard. They are planted is kept a secret by them and has as yet 
on light, sandy soil; he handles them never been found out or imitated to 
with great care, and delivers them by such a marvelous degree by any other 
wagon to a market 10 miles from his nation. While there are dwarf fruit 


























orchara. trees grown in Europe, especially in 
ee oO Germany and Holland, no such _ tiny 
,Praning Peach Trees. specimens, have ever been produced 


What we would do in the way of there. The trees which are used for 
pruning. two-year-old peach trees if we dwarfing by the Japanese embrace all 
were raising fruit in Maryland, would varieties of conifers, such as pines, ce- 
probably differ widely in detail from dars, cryptomerias, junipers; many 
the way we do trim them in northern -evergreens, such as ilex Citrus trifolia- 
New Jersey, says “Rural New Yorker.” ta, etc.; some flowering plants like aza- 
There are, however, certain general leas, maples; also some fruit trees, such 
principles along these lines that may as oranges and plums, which blossom 
be safely touched upon, as they are and bear the most tiny fruits to perfec- 
plainly applicable in all peach growing tion. It is claimed for some specimens 


we are following, and has thus. far]|’ 


The American people hail the Victor as the greatest 
musical instrument the world has ever known. It is first 
in the hearts of music-lovers East, West, North and South. 

It is first with rich and poor in city and country. It is first with the greatest 
opera singers, the most famous bands and orchestras, and the most celebrated 
instrumentalists—they make records only for the Victor. 

No wonder the Victor holds this first place! It perfectly reproduces the 
melody of voice and instrument! It brings the world’s best music, rende 
by the world’s best talent, within reach of everyone! It helps to make happy 
homes! It provides unmatchable entertainment! It radiates brightness, jollity 
and good cheer wherever it goes! , 


Why don’t you give the Victor a place in your home? 

Why not enjoy the same wonderful Victor music which hundreds of thou- 
sands of other good Americans enjoy? If we could only make you realize how 
much happiness and pleasure the Victor has in store for you! This is no ‘‘canned 
music.’’ It’s the real, pure, true melody of living singers and living musicians, 
reproduced with all its pulsating, vibrating life and harmony. Why, you can 
even hear some of the artists breathe as they sing! 

Surely you want to hear the celebrated bands and orchestras, and the grand 
opera singers, and great church choirs, and fine male quartettes, and funny 
minstrels, and Oh, so many other entertainers! 

Surely you can afford to have so much enjoyment when it costs so little! 
You can buy a Victor for $10 and up. 


Go and hear this wonderful Victor : 

Provethat all this is true! There’s a Victor dealer in the town nearest ~ 
to you, and he’ll gladly play, without charge, any Victor record you .” 
want to hear. Don’t be bashful! Don’t put it off! Go to him today & 
and hear for yourself how perfectly the Victor sings and plays. + rd 
Why, you’ll imagine the whole band or the singer herself is right Pore Se 
there—you’ll havesuch pleasure as you never dreamed of before. OO 

f you don’t know the Victor dealer’s name, write us at once and é % se 

i P Of os 

know who sells it. S. ‘ 
SY 


I 
we'll tell you.. Don’t put off hearing the Victor just because you don’t e 

Send this coupon postal today £ ‘ 
we'll mail you the ane Victor —*t & Se Pa Pe 

“aia MSS * 

Victor Talking Machine Co. ,,° “ Aya 

llth and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. yy Se? 
Berliner G hone Co., Mi 1, ¥ Rus Pde) + 
Canadian Distributors. vs 
To best results, use only Victor & 
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on Victor Records. bi ee RA rs ve Pd 












o 
nn Vale | see 
C. J. HEPPE & SON 
Vi abr: 

on F REE TRIAL 1117 Chestaut St, Philada. 
We will send you a Victor on : G.attemen: 
—— aineon You don’t pay a ; Please send me full particu: 
cent unless you keep it. ars of your 

Then, pay us a small sum each } TRIAL OFFER and easy 
month. If you don’t wantit after | °27™«n* _ 
trial, send it back at our expense. 
























Our prices are the lowest factory prices. Name 
Mail this coupon 
(or postal) to-day for Post Office 
C. J. HEPPE & SON LS ee R. D. Route......... antiieiuati 
1117-1119 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA G.F.G.Feb. 
Founded 1865 Victor Distributors. 








sections. It is universally admitted that of cedars that they are over five hun- 
a peach tree that is left without any dred years old. These very ancient 
trimming whatever, is about as value- trees are handed down from father to 
less as a young colt that has never been son in some families, regarded as price- 
broken to saddle or harness. It follows less heirlooms. It is to be regretted 
therefore that pruning is a necessity, that so many of these beautiful dwarfed 
the only question being how shall this trees are lost through ignorance of the 
be done, and to what extent shall it be attention they require. The danger lies 
carried, Our views, briefly stated, are in overcare more than in neglect. Too 
as follows: First, all things considered, Many people imagine that these pretty 
spring is the best time to prune, and foreigners need especial attention and 
this leaves just one double-headed point CCddling, when, on the contrary, a great 
in pruning to be considered, the details deal of fresh air, a reasonable amount of 
of which must be worked out in har- Water and not too much warmth are the 
mony with existing conditions. Trees chief requirements, They are all hardy, 
should be low-headed and open-headed. 2nd too much warmth in overheated 
Twelve to 14 feet is high enough. Rea- T0oms is sure to kill them. 
sons are obvious. Higher trees are more 4 
difficult to pick, and are more exposed In case the apples should freeze in 
to severe winds and consequent dam- the cellar they should be allowed to 
age to tree and fruit. Start all branches thaw out slowly, and must not be 
at least three feet from the ground, teuched while théy are frozen or they 
and prune each year from one-third to will quickly decay. To prevent freezing 
one-half of the previous year’s growth: in the cellar, when cold weather is an- 
or as Mr. Hale once expressed it, run ticipated a tub of warm water should 
a lawn mower over the tops of your be placed in the room, This water will 
trees every spring. Branches less than keep the temperature above the freez- 
three feet from the ground not only ing point, and is much preferable to 
make cultivation difficult, but the fruit Placing @ fire of coals in the cellar, as 
there is thus no danger of fire.—Prof. 


Will always be inferior in size, flavor and 
color, .because of the lack of sun- thy ee a aa The 


kissing, which is so essential to all “ 
fruits, but pre-eminently so to the Apples can best be stored in crates 
peach. This brings us to our sécond. and boxes which hold about one bushel 
point in the double-headed propositiqn,) cach. Large bins or barrels are incon- 
viz, the open head. Thick heads»are venient, since it is difficult to detect the 











AGENTS, HURRY! IT’S GREAT! 


GET AN APPOINTMENT --$50 TO $100 A WEEK 
SENSATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING MONEY---MEN AND WOMEN 


Ev home needs—wants—must have Women b . Agents excited. 
Orders coming thick and fast. Brand new. Field untouched. Nothing ever like it before. 
Never sucha seller. Never such a wonderful] inven- 

tion. Be quick—don’t wait—experience unnecessary. 

ust listen! One woman made $24 firse day. 

mi made $180 in six days. 
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ing, W Yo 
du: from carpets, rugs, mattings, w. they remain on 

r. dicange—be 1 ~~: No electricity—no motors—no power. Operated 

n any home by child or frail woman. Weighs 4 lbs, Different from goyseins ever seen. 
es atmosphere—wards off di ps doctor bills. Sucks dirt from carpets, rugs, 

be rad furni behind doors, 
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Id on demonstration. 
to the next. Women praising, make sales easy. Saves * » du . 
ves taking up carpets—saves time and money. No more brooms, brushes, dust cloths. 
io more backache. Never such a mone ker—never such a bi to women. 
such a chance to make money easy—qui jig profit on every sale. ¢ you must hurry. 
ncies g' Everybody on 
READ HOW THE MONEY ROLLS IN, Sis, fas attacr Sos: 
§ writes: _ Worked, « last 
week—made $18.00.” James Henderson, Wis.,_ * this week. Rush . 
E ner, ever earned.” Quote price 
i -) a r of j time. = Sell Mi 
ing. 80 it goes—a. r, say 
Get busy now. John Judson, tows. writes: “Shall finish 
profits made from ner,” Grand invention—grea 
the money makers.) Get this money. Don't be satisfi 
just exist. How ndid to always have money 
Send today. Don’t writea letjer—just acard. Onl 
to make poneg.S ust think! “Mrs. M 
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no more wanted in peach raising than beginning of rot, which may spread 
they are in the human family. Clear rapidly throughout the bin, and the ap- 
open heads are by far better in either pies cannot readily be sorted when rot 
case, and there is no difficulty in having appears. Small crates and boxes are 
them in the peach orchard. ‘Would it much easier to handle, as the fruit can 
Were so in the other case! - How best be removed without additional handling, 
to prune to let in the sunlight must be which causes some lous from bruises.— 
determined wholly by the one who has Prof. J. G. Moore, ‘Experiment Station; 


are raised at Moreton Farm which is 
T e Best ee S devoted exclusively to raising seeds and 
improving varieties by selection or ‘‘breed- 
ing.’’ The seeds raised include Cabbage, Celery, ts, Melons, Tomatoes, Sweet 


Corn and many other vegetables; also improved strains of Field Corn, Oats, 
Potatoes, etc. If you want the best seeds direct from the grower at lowest 








Charge of this most important ‘work, Madison, Wis. 











—— rices ask for catalogue. If you raise vegetables for markét ask also for 
arket Gardener’s price list—both free. JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Coldwater, N. Y. 
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Some fertilizer manufacturers may tell you that they will 


sell you potash cheaper than we will. 


We are offering car- 


loads for cash direct from the German mines to the buyer 
at the lowest price ever quoted. If any one offers it to you for 
less than our price, before accepting his offer be sure that the 
manufacturer signs a contract with you absolutely euarantee- 


ing delivery of potash salts and not some 
substitute in the shape of such mixed 


Delivery Guaranteed 


Direct from the German Mines to Your Farm 


POTASH PAYS 


goods as he may have on hand at the close of the season. 
You know how it has been in the past. 
contracting for other fertilizers, be sure that the contract re- 


quires delivery of the potash at 


the delivery of the other goods. 
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If you are 


the same time with or before 
Do not accept the other 


’ goods until the potash is delivered. Do not depend on the 


For particulars and prices write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


Continental Building, Baltimore 


assurance of the salesman. 
the contract. 


Write it in 
It will pay you to do so. 
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Preserving Grape Vines. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I have on my 
fruit farm ten rows of Concord grapes, 
at least six years old, on two wire Knif- 
fen system, but vines have not been 
trained to one stem. They have from 
six to ten main stems, and but few 
spurs to cut back to two eyes. Will 
Prof. Van Deman please tell me how 
to cut or prune to get a big crop this 
year:—H. W. Clarke, Ills. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have not had 
much experience in training grapes by 
the Kniffin system, which consists of 
two wires extending like a roof over 
the tops of stakes or posts. My ad- 
vice is that you gradually reduce the 
number of main stems or canes. As I 
understand you have on each vine from 
six to ten of these canes which extend 
from near the ground to the upper 
wires, which is far too many. One such 
main cane might be sufficient but at 
most I would not have over two or 
three. But under the conditions you 
mention I would not cut off more than 
two or three of these main canes the 
coming spring, for if you do cut off 
more than that number you might re- 
duce the crop of grapes. But the next 
year, 1911, you could cut off two more 
canes. It is a common mistake among 
amateur grape growers to leave too 
much wood at the time of pruning and 
especially to permit too many main 
stalks to shoot up from near the base of 
the vine. 





Crowngall of the Blackberry.— 
Crowngall of blackberries is a disease 
which merits the attention of blackberry 
growers in all parts of the state. The 
disease is caused by a bacterium. The 
warts begin to form on the canes by 
the middle of May, and continue to 
grow throughout the greater portion of 
the growing season. Growth is es- 
pecially rapid just before to a little af- 
ter flowering of the plants. 

The injury*done varies with the po- 
sition of the warts. Those near the 
center of the stem cause the stem to 
split open, and not infrequently, canes 
are split the greater part of their 
length. Warts that appear in the 
“crotches” of the branches frequently 
girdle them, and the pressure exerted 
may cause the lateral to split in the an- 
gle of the branch. Most generally the 
fruit of infested plants matures fairly 
well in size, but is dry and tasteless and 
of little value as foud. 

The only remedy is to remove all 
infested canes soon after the fruit has 
been gathered and burn them. The 
parasite that causes the trouble is in 


the warts, and if the latter are per- 
mitted to remain in the field, they will 
decay and set the organisms free, thus 
aiding in the spread of the_ disease. 
Practice clean culture.—W. H. Law- 
rence, Superintendent Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station. 


Currant Culture. 

The currant is a very hardy fruit, 
and as fair results are obtained with- 
out high culture, almost everyone who 
has a garden grows currants. Like all 
other fruits, however, the currant be- 
comes most profitable when it is given 
good care. 

The currant is a moisture-loving 
fruit, hence for profit it should be 
planted in a cool, moist, but well 
drained soil. It also requires rich soil, 
hence as a rule the best is a good clay 
loam which is retentive of moisture 
and cooler than sandy loam. The soil 
should be thoroughly prepared for cur- 
rants before planting. One year old 
plants from cuttings if strong will give 
good satisfaction, although two year 
old plants are not too old. They 
should be planted in rows about six 
feet apart, and from four to five feet 
apart in the rows, the wide distance be- 
ing more satisfactory for the strong 
growing varieties, and especially cur- 
rants. 

Fall planting is best for currants. 
They can, however, be planted in the 
spring with success. The plants should 
be set a little deeper than they were in 
the nursery and the soil well pressed 
against the roots. Thorough cultiva- 
tion should follow to promote as much 
growth as possible, but it should be 
shallow, as the currant roots are near 
the surface. The following spring the 
eurrants will need some pruning to 
give them a shapely open head, the 
bush when well shaped having from 
five to seven main branches well dis- 
tributed to avoid crowding. The fruit 
of red currants is formed from spurs 


on wood two years old, while the 
fruit of black currants is borne on 
wood of the previous year. Currants 


should be pruned annually to get the 
best results. 

After the ‘bushes are in full bearing, 
the pruning should be done with the 
object of removing some of the older 
wood from the ground each year. 
There should be no wood more than 
three years old left on black currant 
bushes, as the object is to keep up a 
strong growth of young wood. It is 
also not well to let the wood of red 
currants get very old, as the finest 
fruit is produced on the two and 
three year old wood. 

The currant plantation will begin to 
give some fruit the third season, but 
a full crop will not be obtained until 
the fourth. As the currant is a great 
feeder, drawing heavily on the fertility 
of the soil, the plantation should re- 
ceive an annual dressing of barnyard 
manure or some ether fertilizer. Rot- 


, 


‘gives evidence as to the effective na- 


ten manure applied in the autumn and 
cultivated in the next spring gives very 
good results. Applications of wood 
ashes or muriate of potash and ground 
bones are also beneficial.—Prof. H. L. 
Hutt, Canada Experiment Station. 


Grapes. 
Care of Vines.—They require a 
dry, mellow, well-drained soil, deep- 


ly worked and well enriched, with a 
warm, sunny exposure. In planting 
give the roots plenty of room, and set- 
tle the soil firmly about them. A 
strong vine may be allowed to grow 
the first season without pruning; in 
November or December following, the 
growth should be cut back to three or 
four buds; the next season allow but 
two buds to grow, which should make 
canes seven to ten feet long and be cut 
back four to five feet, ready for fast- 
ening to the trellis. For the  subse- 
quent pruning of vines as well as trees, 
planters would do well to _ consult 
some practical work on the subject. 

The Penn Yan, N. Y., “Chronicle’”’ 
ture of grape culture in its vicinity: 

A remarkable yield of grapes from 
1,518 vines, on about three acres of 
ground, has just been reported by | 
George E. Smith, of Dresden. From | 
this small vineyard 36,458 pounds, or| 
eighteen tons 458 pounds of grapes, 


were secured. 





The Naples, N. Y., “Record” con- 
tributes testimony to the long period, 
of productivity of the grape vine un-| 
der cultivation: 

It may be of interest to some of our} 
readers to know that the first grape! 
vine brought to Naples is still living 
and bearing good fruit; in fact we 
picked two or three clusters from the 
vine yesterday. The vine, an Isabella 


was brought to Naples about 1856 
from Dutchess county by the late 
James L. Monier and can now be 


seen on the north lawn of the home- 
stead just back of the arbor or sum- 
mer house. We understand that it 
was from this vine that cuttings were 
taken for the first vineyard—McKay— 
still in bearing in Lyon street and now 
owned by William Berger. 


Grapes.—The state of New York is 
the leading grape growing state east 
of the Mississippi river, and sends to 
the markets the most delicious and 
healthful fruits. There are thousands 
of people engaged in the occupation of 
grape growing, and they form one of 
the profitable industries of the com- 
monwealth, There are associations 
which endeavor to promote and stimu- 
late an interest in this important 
branch of the state’s wealth produc- 
ing, but a much larger field ef encour- 
agement would be found in the active 
co-operation of the state itself. An ex- 
hibition of- the many kinds of grapes 





which are being grown and developed 






CONSULT DR. FARMER 


EARLY OZARK 
The best early strawberry I ever fruited, early as Michel, 
large as Sample, productive as Glen Mary—L./. Farmer, 



















If you had measles or scarlet fever, and was real sick 
would you go to a young physician who had just got hi 
“Diplomy’’? No, you would send for the old famil 
doctor who has had years of experience. There are doo 
tors of medicine and other doctors. FARMER is 
Strawberry Doctor. You are sick of going without good 
strawberries, and you want to know just how to grow then 
the best way. Send him your symptoms, he will help 
you. Geta personal letter from the “ Doctor ’’—27 yea 
of practice. Consultation free by mail. Medal and dip 
loma for largest and finest display of Strawberries al 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. Introducer of Norwoo 
and Early Ozark strawberries, Plum Farmer, Idaho an 
Royal Repple raseberries, etc. Immense stock of Be’ 
Plants, all varieties, Catalogue free. Address 

. J. FARMER, Box 7, PULASKI, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINE 


We are the largest growers of grape vines in th 
middle west. Our stock is grown on Michigan soi 
Strong, ‘ vigorous and well graded. All kinds 0 
fruit trees and plants. Send for descriptive catalo 

GRAND MERE NURSERY, 
Baroda, Michigan. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES 


Valuable information about varie 
ties and a beautiful Colored Plate 
free. Write quick before all gone 
THE FLANSBURGH & POTTER CO. 
Box 321 LESLIE, MICHIGA 
Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry F 


Plants that will please you. Pricesright. Twen' 
years experience, SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


J. K. Anglin, Etnagreen, Ind. R. 1, Box 





































St. Regis Everbearing 
The Marvelous Early-till-Late Raspberry 
is the only everbearing variety 
that is hardy, rous 

that is hardy, vigorous and pro 
Earliest red variety—continues to 








log—which contains 
structions for all small fruits, tells 
choose of “plants 
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OVETT NURSERIES 
Box 134, LITTLE SILVER, H, J. 
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A field of raspberries on the farm of J. R. Bailey & Son 
bearing soon after planting and is a or renee fruit, selling readily for quick cash. 
and black raspberries. 


more farmers do not have a few acres of 





in this state would not only advertise 
and encourage the grape growers, but 
would prove educational and beneficial 
to the people at large. For it is un- 
questionably true that more and bet- 
ter grapes are produced in the grape 
growing sections of this state than is 
generally known. 

Other states have special days of this 
kind. In Colorado they have an “Ap- 
ple day,’’ which is said to have proved 
sucessful in increasing the production 
and profit in apple growing in that 
state, while in California “Raisin day’ 
makes that product more popular. In 


another western state there is held 
anually an “Apple exposition,’ which 
has proved eminently sucessful. The 


Empire State is neither so prosperous 
nor fixed in its ways, that it can af- 
ford to ignore the lessons which it may 
learn from some of its western sister 
states. 


Harvesting Berries with a Thrashing- 
Machine. 

That, in arid Idaho, raspberries dry 
on the vines, and that:when fully dry 
the vines are cut the berries knocked 
off and cleaned by running them 
through a sort of thrashing-machine, 
is the tale vouched for by “The Rural 
New Yorker.” It admits that all this 
seems incredible to people who live in 
damper regions where the crop is 
picked by hand and dried in an evapor- 
ator; yet— 

“After some investigation we believe 
the facts are as stated, and offer them 
—not because these methods can be 
generally adopted, but because they 
show us all how farming is developing. 
As the result of hard study and care- 


ful experiment men everywhere are 
learning to adapt their methods and 
their crops tn local. conditions. In 


.every section there is some crop that 
will pay better than others. Success- 
ful farming means—finding that crop 
and working it hard.” 

As testimony to the accuracy of what 
precedes, the editor presents the fol- 
lowing letter from M. B. Sherman, the 
owner of the fruit farm in Idaho, to 
which allusion is made. Mr. Sherman 
writes: “Your readers who have 
never experienced the climate in this 
very arid region will find it hard to 





INSOMNIA 


Leads to Madness, if not Remedied in 
Time. 


“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 
years ago,” writes a Topeka woman, 
“that coffee was the direct cause of the 
insomnia from which I suffered terribly, 
as well as the extreme nervousness and 
acute dyspepsia which made life a most 
painful thing for me. 

“T had been a coffee drinker since 
childhood, and did not like to think 
that the beverage was doing me all this 
harm. But it was, and the time came 
when I had to face the fact, and protect 
myself. I therefore gave up coffee 
abruptly and absolutely, and adopted 
Postum for my hot drink at meals. 

“T began to note improvement in my 
condition very soon after I took on 
Postum. The change proceeded grad- 
ually, but surely, and it was a matter of 
only a few weeks before I found my- 
self entirely relieved—the nervousness 
passed away, my digestive apparatus 
was restored to normal efficiency, and I 
began to sleep, restfully and peacefully. 

“These happy conditions haye contin- 
ued during all of the 5 years, ard I am 
safe in saying that I owe them entirely 
to Postum, for when I began to drink it 
I ceased to use medicines.” Read the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. : 


. 













West Virginia. The raspberry comes into 


I wonder that 





believe my story, yet this method is en- 
tirely practical, and is well understood 
by everybody here. It is an enterprise 
which affords a magnificent opportu- 
nity for some man of means and en- 
ergy. 

“In trellising the bushes down we 
press them as close to the ground as 
possible, and secure them there as 
nearly as can be done by stretching a 
light wire over them and securing it 
to stakes set 20 feet apart. They nat- 
urally recoil somewhat, however, so 
that but few of the bushes lie on the 
ground. I would prefer that they 
would lie prone on the’ ground for 
convenience in harvesting. The berries 
do not become soiled, as the fruit spurs 
grow upward, and so hold the fruit 
above the soil, and for the most pari 
above the _ reclining branches and 
leaves, presenting a very interesting 
spectacle when the fruiting is heavy. 
I plant the bushes close together, so 
that the reclining vines shade .the 
ground completely, thus choking out 
the weeds. I cultivate on one side of 
the row as needed through the season, 
which is all that is necessary in this 
climate. I must advise you, however, 
that my method would not be practi- 
cal anywhere east of the Rock Moun- 
tains, and only in’ favored localities 
here, since the dews and rains would 
ruin the ripened fruit before it could 
dry sufficiently to harvest. We have 
no rain and little dew in July and Au- 
gust.” 


0. 





High Prices of Farm Products.—The 
present high prices for farm products 
have come to stay; the rural population 
is playing out; the present census, if it 
classes the unincorporated villages as 
towns, will show between 60 and 65 per 
cent. of population living in towns,”’ de- 
clared Representative Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, the minority leader in the 
House. “At the present rate, in twenty 
years the United States will cease to be 
an exporting nation for agricultural 
products, except as to cotton. 

“One of the principal causes of the 
high prices of farm products is the world 
movement of people toward the towns 
and cities. While a few people in towns 
and cities have gardens and raise chick- 
ens and occasionally pigs, practically the 
entire town and city population are non- 
producers of anything to eat, but are 
consumers only. 

“For the first time, last year, Argen- 
tina beat us in exporting corn; and Ar- 
gentina and Brazil are now fixing to 
take the frozen meat trade from us. Un- 
til we adopt the intensive system of 
agriculture we have nearly reached our 
limit of agricultural output.” 


o. 
‘O- 





Name for Farm.—The Orleans “Amer- 
ican’ further argues for the practice of 
giving a country home a distinctive 
name: 

When the name of the farm or ranch 
and that of its proprietor is inscribed 
on the barn or a neat signboard over 
the driveway it is a pretty sure sign 
that he takes enough pride and inter- 
est in his place so that he wants the 
public to know to whom the place be- 
longs. It is a commendable practice 
and is an evidence of enterprise and 
thrift that is always carefully noted by 
the passerby. There ought to be more 
signboards on American farms.” 

Ohio Rivermen’s Superstition. 

A popular superstition among river- 
men is that when a new moon comes 
on Friday it generally brings sufficient 
rain to make a barge stage by the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Because the weather 
forecaster has predicted rain for the 
next few days, with a low pressure area 
all over the west and south, rivermen 
are hopeful that their superstition will 
be verified. 


















The LEADER 


Gasoline preture Sprayer 


With 3); Horse-Power, 4-Cycle Engine, 
with Hopper Jacket for Cooling Purposes. 


It supplies 10 nozzles at a pressure of 200 Ibs. with 
safety valve blowing off, and this service can easily 
be increased without overtaxing the engine. 


A COMPLETE SPRAYING RIG 
_IT WILL MEET ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Refill the tank, saw wood, grind 
feed, run your repair shop, shell 
or clean your grain, run thecream 
separator or the churn,and is safe, 
simple and satisfactory. 


Wealso manufacture a full line 
of Barrel, Knapsack and Power 
Potato Sprayers with Mechanical 
Agitators and Automatic Strainer 
Cleaners. 


FIELD FORGE PUMP CO. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Gen. Agts. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THAT SETTLES IT. 
pound can, $2.65; 20-pound can, $4.80. 





THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY, 


ing Cut Worm, or any climbin; 
Should 
trees. 


t= SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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A Sticky Preparation Applied 
Directly to the Bark of Trees. 


Will not capes trees. Remains sticky three 
months fully exposed to weather. Easily 
applied with a small paddle. A pound makes 
~ @ band 7 to 8 feet long. Once applied needs 
only occasional inspection to remove leaves, 






etc. Unequalled to protect trees from Sprin 
; and Fall Canker Worm, Tussock, G an 
Brown-Tai!l Moths, Fall Web Worm, Bag Worm,Climb- 


or creeping pests. 
be used before the insects n to ascend the 
i-pound can, 30c.; 3-pound.can, 85c.; 10- 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








Bacteria in the Silo. 

Mr. J. Crolbois has perfected a 
method of preserving forage by ensilage. 
It is well known that green fodder to be 
used fresh in winter is now preserved 
in silos, or pits in the earth covered 
with a protective and non-conducting 
layer of straw or earth. The same is 
done with beet-root pulp from the sugar 
factory after the juice has been ex- 
tracted with hot water. This is pro- 
duced in the north (of France) by mil- 
lions of pounds and is very advantage- 
ously used for fattening cattle. Such 
fodder, during the process of: ensilage, 
undergoes acid fermentation which im- 
parts a flavor much liked by animals, 
though it produces a Gisagreeable odor; 
and this facilitates the assimilation of 
nutritive matter by making it partially 
soluble. But the transformation is very 
long and irregular, and products of dif- 
ferent grades are obtained according to 
the method of ensilage, the temperature, 
and the quality of the material. 

“Crolbois conceived the plan of mix- 
ing with the pulp, before ensilage, a 
culture of lactic ferments acclimated to 
acid pulps. Two hundred pounds of 
residues thus treated with six quarts of |. 
beet-juice rich in’ ferments were com- 
pletely and perfectly transformed in 
twenty-four hours. Besides, it was not 
necessary in this case to press the pulp. 
which before had been an indispensable 
operation. 

“After several tests, the method was 
tried on a large scale on a farm in 
L’Oise, with 38,000 tons of pulp, and 
yielded products without disagreeable 
odor, which made it possible for the 
farmer to fatten his cattle more speedily 
saving from three weeks to a month. 

“It is also possibleto feed lambs with 
the new product, which could not be 
done with pulp preserved by ordinary 
ensilage.”—Translation made for ‘“Lit- 
erary Digest.”’ 





Forgiveness is ‘man’s deepest need 
and highest achievement.—Bushnell. 
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Strawberry Plants 


Grown in a Natural Strawberry Country 


} have hardiness and 
bearing qualitiesthat 
do not get into plants 
grown under less fa- 
vorable conditions, 
Soil, climate and sea- 
sons here are ideal, 
and pat cea 
in the plants I offer 
in mycatalog.Twenty 
ears in the business. 
wo hundred acres of 
plants growing each 
year. I perso ly su- 
tintend the work. 
am as careful in 
my selling as you can be in your buying. 


See My 3-Color Cataleg 


Leading varieties illustrated, and shows 
various scenes of strawberry plant farm 
itself. I do not conduct a nursery or 
seed house—just grow strawberry plants. 


W. W. THOMAS, The Strawberry Piant Man 
114 Main St., Anna, I, 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


Strawberry,Raspberry,Blackberry,Grape 
Extra Heavy Rooted High Grade Stock. 
18th Annual Wholesale and Retail Catalogue Free. 


A. R. WESTON & CO., R. 3, Bridgman, 
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0 Bushels of Strawberries 
of patrons made this record with : 
plants bought of us. Just a-k a commission 


man what this quantity of fruit would have 


chad) pp) 
wer any year lately, and (amy Mi I 
berries, Ps 


Knight’s Free Book 
on Small Fruit 


Tells the best Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, 


Gooseberries, 
how to grow them. 
have a national reputation 
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Some fertilizer manufacturers may tell you that they will 


sell you potash cheaper than we will. 


We are offering car- 


loads for cash direct from the German mines to the buyer 
at the lowest price ever quoted. If any one offers it to you for 
less than our price, before accepting his offer be sure that the 
manufacturer signs a contract with you absolutely ouarantee- 


ing delivery of potash salts and not some 
substitute in the shape of such mixed 


Delivery Guaranteed 


Direct from the German Mines to Your Farm 


goods as he may have on hand at the close of the season. 

You know how it has been in the past. 
contracting for other fertilizers, be sure that the contract re- 
quires delivery of the potash at the same time with or before 
the delivery of the other goods. 


POTASH PAYS 
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If you are 





Do not accept the other 


’ goods until the potash is delivered. Do not depend on the 


For particulars and prices write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


Continental Building, Baltimore 


assurance of the salesman. 
the contract. It will pay you to do so. 


Write it in 

















Preserving Grape Vines. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have on my 
fruit farm ten rows of Concord grapes, 
at least six years old, on two wire Knif- 
fen system, but vines have not been 
trained to one stem. They have from 
six to ten main stems, and but few 
spurs to cut back to two eyes. Will 
Prof. Van Deman please tell me how 
to cut or prune to get a big crop this 
year.—H. W. Clarke, Ills. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have not had 
much experience in training grapes by 
the Kniffin system, which consists of 
two wires extending like a roof over 
the tops of stakes or posts. My ad- 
vice is that you gradually reduce the 
number of main stems or canes. As I 
understand you have on each vine from 
six to ten of these canes which extend 
from near the ground to the upper 
wires, which is far too many. One such 
main cane might be sufficient but at 
most I would not have over two or 
three. But under the conditions you 
mention I would not cut off more than 
two or three of these main canes the 
coming spring, for if you do cut off 
more than that number you might re- 
duce the crop of grapes. But the next 
year, 1911, you could cut off two more 
canes. It is a common mistake among 
amateur grape growers to leave too 
much wood at the time of pruning and 
especially to permit too many main 
stalks to shoot up from near the base of 
the vine. 





Crowngall of the  Blackberry.— 
Crowngall of blackberries is a disease 
which merits the attention of blackberry 
growers in all parts of the state. The 
disease is caused by a bacterium. The 
warts begin to form on the canes by 
the middle of May, and continue to 
grow throughout the greater portion of 
the growing season. Growth is es- 
pecially rapid just before to a little af- 
ter flowering of the plants. 

The injury*done varies with the po- 
sition of the warts. Those near the 
eenter of the stem cause the stem to 
split open, and not infrequently, canes 
are split the greater part of their 
length. Warts that appear in the 
“crotches” of the branches frequently 
girdle them, and the pressure exerted 
may cause the lateral to split in the an- 
gle of the branch. Most generally the 
fruit of infested plants matures fairly 
well in size, but is dry and tasteless and 
of little value as foud. 

The only remedy is to remove all 
infested canes soon after the fruit has 
been gathered and burn them. The 
parasite that causes the trouble is in 


. 


the warts, and if the latter are per- 
mitted to remain in the field, they will 
decay and set the organisms free, thus 
aiding in the spread of the _ disease. 
Practice clean culture-—-W. H. Law- 
rence, Superintendent Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station. 





Currant Culture. 

The currant is a very hardy fruit, 
and as fair results are obtained with- 
out high culture, almost everyone who 
has a garden grows currants. Like all 
other fruits, however, the currant be- 
comes most profitable when it is given 
good care. 

The currant is a 
fruit, hence for profit it should be 
planted in a cool, moist, but well 
drained soil. It also requires rich soil, 
hence as a rule the best is a good clay 
loam which is retentive of moisture 
and cooler than sandy loam. The soil 
should be thoroughly prepared for cur- 
rants before planting. One year old 
plants from cuttings if strong will give 
good satisfaction, although two year 
old plants are not too old. They 
should be planted in rows about six 
feet apart, and from four to five feet 
apart in the rows, the wide distance be- 
ing more satisfactory for the strong 
growing varieties, and especially cur- 
rants. 

Fall planting is best for currants. 
They can, however, be planted in the 
spring with success. The plants should 
be set a little deeper than they were in 
the nursery and the soil well pressed 
against the roots. Thorough cultiva- 
tion should follow to promote as much 
growth as possible, but it should be 
shallow, as the currant roots are near 
the surface. The following spring the 
currants will need some pruning to 
give them a shapely open head, the 
bush when well shaped having from 
five to seven main branches well dis- 
tributed to avoid crowding. The fruit 
of red currants is formed from spurs 


moisture-loving 


on wood two years old, while’ the 
fruit of black currants is borne on 
wood of the previous year. Currants 


should be pruned annually to get the 
best results. 

After the bushes are in full bearing, 
the pruning should be done with the 
object of removing some of the older 
wood from the ground each year. 
There should be no wood more than 
three years old left on black currant 
bushes, as the object is to keep up a 
strong growth of young wood. It is 
also not well to let the wood of red 
currants get very old, as the finest 
fruit is produced on the two and 
three year old wood. 

The currant plantation will begin to 
give some fruit the third season, but 
a full crop will not be obtained until 
the fourth. As the currant is a great 
feeder, drawing heavily on the fertility 
of the soil, the plantation should re- 
ceive an annual dressing of barnyard 
manure or some ether fertilizer. Rot- 


ten manure applied in the autumn and 
cultivated in the next spring gives very 
good results. Applications of wood 
ashes or muriate of potash and ground 
bones are also beneficial.—Prof. H. L. 
Hutt, Canada Experiment Station. 





Grapes. 
Care of Vines.—They require a 
dry, mellow, well-drained soil, deep- 


ly worked and well enriched, with a 
warm, sunny exposure. In planting 
give the roots plenty of room, and set- 
tle the soil firmly about them. A 
strong vine may be allowed to grow 
the first season without pruning; in 
November or December following, the 
growth should be cut back to three or 
four buds; the next season allow but 
two buds to grow, which should make 
canes seven to ten feet long and be cut 
back four to five feet, ready for fast- 
ening to the trellis. For the  subse- 
quent pruning of vines as well as trees, 
planters would do well to consult 
some practical work on the subject. 


The Penn Yan, N. Y., “Chronicle’’ 


*gives evidence as to the effective na- 


ture of grape culture in its vicinity: 

A remarkable yield of grapes from 
1,518 vines, on about three acres of 
ground, has just been reported by 
George E. Smith, of Dresden. 


eighteen tons 458 pounds of 
were secured. 


grapes 


The Naples, N. Y., “Record” con- 
tributes testimony to the long period 


der cultivation: 

It may be of interest to some of our 
readers to know that the first grape 
vine brought to Naples is still living 
and bearing good fruit; in fact we 
picked two or three clusters from the 
vine yesterday. The vine, an Isabella 
was brought to Naples about 1856 
from Dutchess county by the late 
James L. Monier and can now be 
seen on the north lawn of the home- 
stead just back of the arbor or sum- 
mer. house. We understand that it 
was from this vine that cuttings were 
taken for the first vineyard—McKay— 
still in bearing in Lyon street and now 
owned by William Berger. 


Grapes.—The state of New York is 
the leading grape growing state east 
of the Mississippi river, and sends to 
the markets the most delicious and 
healthful fruits. There are thousands 
of people engaged in the occupation of 
grape growing, and they form one of 
the profitable industries of the com- 
monwealth. There are associations 
which endeavor to promote and stimu- 
late an interest in this important 
branch of the state’s wealth produc- 
ing, but a much larger fleld ef encour- 
agement would be found in the active 
co-operation of the state itself. An ex- 
hibition of the many kinds of grapes 
which are being grown and developed 





| loma for largest and finest display of Strawberries at 
From | World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. i. 

this small vineyard 36,458 pounds, or | and Early Ozark strawberries, Plum Farmer, Idaho and 
| Royal Purple raseberries, etc. Immense stock of Berry 
| Plants, all varieties, Catalogue free. 


GRAPE VINES 


of productivity of the grape vine un- 





CONSULT DR. FARMER 
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EARLY OZARK 
The best early strawberry I ever fruited, early as Michel, 
large as Sample, productive as Glen Mary—L./. Farmer. 

























If you had measles or scarlet fever, and was real sick, 
would you go to a young physician who had just got his 
“Diplomy ”’? No, you would send for the old family 
doctor who has had years of experience. There are doc- 
tors of medicine and other doctors. FARMER is a 
Strawberry Doctor. You are sick of going without good 
strawberries, and you want fo know just how to grow them 
the best way. Send him your symptoms, he will help 
you, Geta personal letter from the “* Doctor ”’—27 years 
of practice. Consultation free by mail. Medal pel 9 dip- 


ntroducer of Norwood 


Address 


Box 7, PULASKI, N. Y. 





Weare the largest growers of grape vines in the 
middle west.. Our stock is grown on Michigan soil. 
Strong, Vigorous and well graded. Ail kinds of 
fruit trees and plants. Send for descriptive catalog. 

GRAND MERE NURSERY, 
Baroda, Michigan. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES 


Valuable information about varie- 
ties and a beautiful Colored Plate 
free. Write quick before all gone. 


THE FLANSBURGH & POTTER CO. 


Box 321 LESLIE, MICHIGAN 


Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 
Plants that will please you, Pricesright. Twenty-three 
years experience, SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. K. Anglin, Etnagreen, Ind. R. 1, Box 102) 


St. Regis Everbearing 
The Marvelous Early-till-Late as 
is the only everbearing variety || 
that is har I; i 
eseen en 
sagen ae variet re to 
berries until late in Amama. Suc: | 
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OVETT NURSERIES | 
Box 134, LITTLE SILVER, M, J. 
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A field of raspberries on the farm of J. R. Bailey & Son 
bearing soon after planting and is a very ty pro ofitable fruit, selling readily for quick cash. 
f red and black raspberries. 


more farmers do not have a few acres o! 


The raspberry comes into 


West Virginia. 
I wonder that 





in this state would not only advertise 
and encourage the grape growers, but 
would prove educational and beneficial 
to the people at large. For it is un- 
questionably true that more and bet- 
ter grapes are produced in the grape 
growing sections of this state than is 
generally known. 

Other states have special days of this 
kind. In Colorado they have an “Ap- 
ple day,’’ which is said to have proved 
sucessful in increasing the production 
and profit in apple growing in that 
state, while in California “Raisin day’ 
makes that product more popular. In 
another western state there is held 
anually an “Apple exposition,’ which 
has proved eminently sucessful. The 
Empire State is neither so prosperous 
nor fixed in its ways, that it can af- 
ford to ignore the lessons which it may 
learn from some of its western sister 
states. 


Harvesting Berries with a Thrashing- 
Machine. 

That, in arid Idaho, raspberries dry 
on the vines, and that*when fully dry 
the vines are cut the berries knocked 
off and cleaned by running them 
through a sort of thrashing-machine, 
is the tale vouched for by “The Rural 
New Yorker.” It admits that all this 
seems incredible to people who live in 
damper regions where the crop is 
picked by hand and dried in an evapor- 
ator; yet— 

“After some investigation we believe 
the facts are as stated, and offer them 
—not because these methods can be 
generally adopted, but because they 
show us all how farming is developing. 
As the result of hard study and care- 
ful experiment men everywhere are 
learning to adapt their methods and 
their crops. to local conditions. In 
-every section there is some crop that 
will pay better than others. Success- 
ful farming means—finding that crop 
and working it hard.” 

As testimony to the accuracy of what 
precedes, the editor presents the fol- 
lowing letter from M. B. Sherman, the 
owner of the fruit farm in Idaho, to 
which allusion is made. Mr. Sherman 
writes: “Your readers who have 
never experienced the climate in this 
very arid region will find it hard to 





INSOMNIA 


Leads to Madness, if not Remedied in 
Time. 


“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 
years ago,” writes a Topeka woman, 
“that coffee was the direct cause of the 
insomnia from which I suffered terribly, 
as well as the extreme nervousness and 
acute dyspepsia which made life a most 
painful thing for me. 

“T had been a coffee drinker since 
childhood, and did not like to think 
that the beverage was doing me all this 
harm. But it was, and the time came 
when I had to face the fact, and protect 
myself. I therefore gave up coffee 
abruptly and absolutely, and adopted 
Postum for my hot drink at meals. 

“T began to note improvement in my 
condition very soon after I took on 
Postum. The change proceeded grad- 
ually, but surely, and it was a matter of 
only a few weeks before I found my- 
self entirely relieved—the nervousness 
passed away, my digestive apparatus 
was restored to normal efficiency, and I 
began to sleep, restfully and peacefully. 

“These happy conditions haye contin- 
ued during all of the 5 years,.afd 
safe in saying that I owe them entirely 
to Postum, for when I began to drink it 
I ceased to use medicines.” Read the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, ; 


believe my story, yet this method is en- 
tirely practical, and is well understood 
by everybody here. It is an enterprise 
which affords a magnificent opportu- 
nity for some man of means and en- 
ergy. 

“In trellising the bushes down we 
press them as close to the ground as 
possible, and secure them there as 
nearly as can be done by stretching a 
light wire over them and securing it 
to stakes set 20 feet apart. They nat- 
urally recoil somewhat, however, so 
that but few of the bushes lie on the 
ground. I would prefer that they 
would lie prone on the’ ground for 
convenience in harvesting. The berries 
do not become soiled, as the fruit spurs 


grow upward, and so hold the fruit 
above the soil, and for the most pari 
above the _ reclining branches and 


leaves, presenting a very interesting 
spectacle when thé fruiting is heavy. 
I plant the bushes close together, so 
that the reclining vines shade _ .the 
ground completely, thus choking out 
the weeds. I cultivate on one side of 
the row as needed through the season, 
which is all that is necessary in this 
climate. I must advise you, however, 
that my method would not be practi- 
cal anywhere east of the Rock Moun- 
tains, and only in favored localities 
here, since the dews and rains would 
ruin the ripened fruit before it could 
dry sufficiently to harvest. We have 
no rain and little dew in July and Au- 
gust.” 





High Prices of Farm Products.—‘‘The 
present high prices for farm products 
have come to stay; the rural population 
is playing out; the present census, if it 
classes the unincorporated villages as 
towns, will show between 60 and 65 per 
cent. of population living in towns,’’ de- 
clared Representative Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, the minority leader in the 
House. ‘‘At the present rate, in twenty 
years the United States will cease to be 
an exporting nation for agricultural 
products, except as to cotton. 

“One of the principal causes of the 
high prices of farm products is the world 
movement of people toward the towns 
and cities. While a few people in towns 
and cities have gardens and raise chick- 
ens and occasionally pigs, practically the 
entire town and city population are non- 
producers of anything to eat, but are 
consumers only. 

“For the first time, last year, Argen- 
tina beat us in exporting corn; and Ar- 
gentina and Brazil are now fixing to 
take the frozen meat trade from us. Un- 
til we adopt the intensive system of 
agriculture we have nearly reached our 
limit of agricultural output.” 


o. 
‘O- 


Name for Farm.—The Orleans “Amer- 
ican’’ further argues for the practice of 
giving a country home a distinctive 
name: 

When the name of the farm or ranch 
and that of its proprietor is inscribed 
on the barn or a neat signboard over 
the driveway it is a pretty sure sign 
that he takes enough pride and inter- 
est in his place so that he wants the 
public to know to whom the place be- 
longs. It is a commendable practice 
and is an evidence of enterprise and 
thrift that is always carefully noted by 
the passerby. There ought to, be more 
signboards on American farms. 


Ohio Rivermen’s Superstition. 


A popular superstition among river- 
men is that when a new moon comes 
on Friday it generally brings sufficient 
rain to make a barge stage by the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Because the weather 
forecaster has predicted rain for the 
next few days, with a low pressure area 
all over the west and south, rivermen 
are hopeful that their superstition will 
be verified. 
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With 3% wag ely ag 4-Cycle Engine, 
with Hopper Jacket for Cooling 
It supplies 10 nozzles at a pressure of 200 Ibs. with 


safety valve blowing off, and this service can easily 
be increased without overtaxing the engine. 






A COMPLETE SPRAYING RIG 


Refill the tank, saw wood, grind 
feed, run your repair shop, shell 
or clean your grain, run thecream 
separator or the churn,and is safe, 
simple and satisfactory. 


Wealso manufacture a full line 
of Barrel, Knapsack and Power 
Potato Sprayers with Mechanical 
Agitators and Automatic Strainer 
Cleaners. 
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Bacteria in the Silo. 


Mr. J. Crolbois has perfected a 
method of preserving forage by ensilage. 
It is well known that green fodder to be 
used fresh in winter is now preserved 
in silos, or pits in the earth covered 
with a protective and non-conducting 
layer of straw or earth. The same is 
done with beet-root pulp from the sugar 
factory after the juice has been ex- 
tracted with hot water. This is pro- 
duced in the north (of France) by mil- 
lions’ of pounds and is very advantage- 
ously used for fattening cattle. Such 
fodder, during the process of: ensilage, 
undergoes acid fermentation which im- 
parts a flavor much liked by animals, 
though it produces a Gisagreeable odor; 
and this facilitates the assimilation of 
nutritive matter by making it partially 
soluble. But the transformation is very 
long and irregular, and products of dif- 
ferent grades are obtained according to 
the method of ensilage, the temperature, 
and the quality of the material. 

“Crolbois conceived the plan of mix- 
ing with the pulp, before ensilage, a 
culture of lactic ferments acclimated to 
acid pulps. Two hundred pounds of 


residues thus treated with six quarts of |. 


beet-juice rich in ferments were com- 
pletely and perfectly transformed in 
twenty-four hours. Besides, it was not 
necessary in this case to press the pulp. 
which before had been an indispensable 
operation. 

“After several tests, the method was 
tried on a large scale on a farm in 
L’Oise, with 38,000 tons of pulp, and 
yielded products without disagreeable 
odor, which made it possible for the 
farmer to fatten his cattle more speedily 
saving from three weeks to a month. 

“It is also possibleto feed lambs with 
the new product, which could not be 
done with pulp preserved by ordinary 
ensilage.”’-—Translation made for ‘“Lit- 
erary Digest.”’ 





Forgiveness is ‘man’s deepest need 
and highest achievement.—Bushnell. 
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Strawberry Plants 


Grown tna Netaral Strawberry Guy 


have hardiness ard 
bearing qualitiesthat 
do not get into plants 
grown under less fa- 
vorable conditions, 
Soil, climate and sea- 
sons here are ideal, 
end putdependant ity 
in the plants I offer 
in mycatalog. Twenty 
ears in the business. 
wo hundred acres of 
plants growing each 
year. I personally su- 
tintend the work. 
am as careful in 
my selling as you can be in your buying. 


See My 3-Color Catalog 


Leading varieties illustrated, and shows 
various scenes of strawberry plant farm 
itself. I do not conduct a nursery or 
seed house—just grow strawberry plants, 
W. W. THOMAS, The Strawberry Plant Man 
114 Main St., Anna, Hl, 
STEUUVVENDUUOOQUUNOQQUUNOQQUUNQQUUC0000000 00800102 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
wberry,Raspberry,Blackberry,Grape and Currant Plants 
Extra Heavy Rooted High Grade Stock. 
18th Annual Mh re and Retail Catalogue Free. 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R. 3, Bridgman, Mich. 


re Bushels of Ap eos 
From oe Single Acr 

















es see | 
Knight's Free Book Pi 


on Small Fruit ij\y 
Tells the best Strawberries, Rasp- eh on 


berries, 
Gooseberries ~Comnanetinn Teles 
eeoewe —— ‘A\ 















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Get Sotpeesic 
ty — Best 
Ever — Send 
coer Name 


E SURE to raise chickens this year— 
and I ask you, old friend or new 
friend, to send me your name early 

for my new 1910 Poultry Book. It’s bet- 
ter than ever—every page a poultry ser- 
mon—over 200 pages and over 
photographic pictures showing y 


Old Trusty 


Incubators 


I y i. freight to you east of the 
Roc! “Old Trusty” does the rest. 








Get oar onrol0 poultry book, by a man 
who knows we = raise chickens—from 


15 years’ experi 

My “Old Trusty” ‘is simple and sure— 
California Redwood — Asbestos-and- 
Metal-Encased. 

Every part made for use—nothing 
superfluous. I make quick shipments. 
Don’t pay two prices. Buy direct from 
me no matter where you live. 

75 per cent better hatches guaranteed. 

Old Trusty” runs itself and pays for 
itself most quickly of all 

“Simple and sure” is what over 150,000 

rs ogy poultry rais- 


ers have pro 
102 — 
Guarant 
60 or 


Fi 





Consider the co ou_this 
Investigate my 1910 5 “ola Trusty” In. 
cubator before you buy. My price will 


be lower to you—something below $10, 
anywhere you live—freight prepaid east 
of the Rockies. Send your name for 
my book today. I'll answer quick. 


M. MM. Johnson, Incubator Man 
Clay Genter, Neb. 








Hatch With the Least > 
om Gast Per Chick, 


invineible atcher 

itand Haoatt protuce more staf, healthy 

eh: thananyother tor, poqnediaaset petes, 
one Stem. 50-E4a Size Only 4.560. Same low 





ee larger Ha ersend Supplies. 
rite for 176-page FREE Catnloge 
The United Factories Co., Dept.X xX 18, Cleveland, o. 





Big vest Yields 


je want to send you, absolutely free, 
pas of our famous “‘Reliable”’ Book 
neubator yields. Tells all about 
poultry and in cubators — the 
iable”” Incubators eapecially, 0 Over 
100 different subjects i r 2B 
ears’ incubator experience and this 
k should help you choose an - 
bator. Write for it. It's free. 
Reliable lacubator & Brooder Co., Box D 43, Quincy, ul. 





200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


_ No es to pay. Actual hen in Natural Hen 
Ne baie = onal mistakes. Best ve eee the 
world. Agents Wanted. Re . W.H.1.Co., 
1349 Constance St., Dept. 12, Los Angeles, Cai. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


egg-producing value per four 
- 4 - of oo-y Beet more fertile, cick more 
hy ~\paana earlier, fowls heavier, 


MANNS ‘23 ‘AIEEE Bone Cutter 


«agg adhering meat and 
cane cover dogs. a. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 


wert en for Free Book. 
&. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mess. 


‘ Poul- 
Latest Book ;P79tte>¥s Foul; 
Pou book, descri most _sui 
uy Farm arian ng VsRIETIES. 
pure-bred Poultry, Beautiful, hardy and money 
makers. Thousands to chose from. Lowest prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc, Sent for 4 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm,Box 73 Clarinda, Ia. 


WE PAYS80 A MONTH SALARY 


Bs sect pemserts og xa28, raat preeay wore nace 




















Leading Varieties of pure bred 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; 


also Holstein cattle. Prize winning stock. | 


Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 26 Mankato, Minn. 


FINE BABY CHICKS 3=r.ncs."p fcr haar 


Soburey’ Fs FARM, “Sus | Btate St., Benson, Neb. We ship any- 
where. Illustrated catalogue free. 








BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


Anyone can do it. I furnish the ma- 
chanical parts and teach you how to do 
yw Over 30,000 in use. Big boo 

of plans and supply catalogue FREE. 


HENRY M. SHEER, BOX 15, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Bees FREE TRIAL 
” Green 





your egg sup) 
log. Stratton Mig. Co, Box 16, Eric, Pe 


March Hens are Money M 
hens now t men | hatches for 
eens nes = reps mecret never fails te 
hens lay. Se 





tdEG raed Humphrey's Bone Cutters 
GOLDEN umphrey’s 
, Flag St, Factory, Joliet, i. 


«| Teauisition several jugs. She filled one and fifteen million pounds soon melts 


j) wheat to their turkeys, believing that ages?” 








The Farmer’s Friend—the Hen. Practical Poultry Points. 

One of the most practical and sensible The French method of preparing 
articles that we have seen in a long time poultry for market is acknowledged, in 
upon the subject of poultry raising is some respects, superior to others. The 
that by Mr. George A. Cosgrove, presi- birds are made very fat and plump, and 
dent of the Connecticut Poultry associa- are manipulated to increase plumpness. 
tion. ; A few feathers are left on tail and neck. 

Comparatively few farmers realize The skin is white and delicate. Each 
how profitable the keeping of hens on carcass is tied with a ribbon, and is 
the farm may be made. The old-fash- shown back uppermost, instead of breast 
ioned farmer considers the hens as some- up, according to American and English 
thing for the “women folks” to look usage. 
after; as not worthy of a man’s time and It is when the duck is not laying that 
attention. He thinks they are a “kind she readily takes on fat. 
of nuisance anyhow,” and, although he Corn, barley and buckwheat are very 
does not object to good, fresh eggs for fattening grains, the latter having a 
breakfast or fried or broiled chicken for tendency to whiten the flesh. Sweet 
dinner, he grudges all the money spent potatoes are sugary, and as such are 
for feed, and absolutely will not clean fattening, but give a yellow tinge to the 
out the poultry houses, or take any flesh. 
pains to make the hens happy and com- Scientists tell us that a ton of wheat 
fortable, which has so much to do with contains 41 pounds of nitrogen; barley, 
their being also profitable. With reason- 32 pounds; oats, 38 pounds; corn, 32 
able care and attention, the ordinary pounds; peas, 70 pounds; beans, 81 
ken will lay a net cash profit of a dollar pounds; hay, 31 pounds; clover, 39 
and a half a year. Estimating the hen’s pounds; milk, 10 pounds; potatoes, 6 
value at 75 cents, she pays a net profit pounds. 
of 125 to 200 per cent. This is where The late M. Barral of France laid 
all the grain and feed is bought. If down the rule that in every case the 
the farmer had to buy all the hay and food given should be in proportion to 
graim he feeds his cows, how many the weight of birds, taking into con- 
herds would pay even 50 per cent. profit? sideration their active nature and such 
And yet the farmer is contented to keep accessory products as eggs and feathers. 
cows. The farmer has greater facilities Generally speaking, an average hen will 
for profitable poultry-keeping than the consume three ounces of grain per day, 
ordinary man; a field adjoining his poul- or over a bushel in the course of a year. 
try yards can be sown with wheat, oats Some poultrymen in the south use 
and barley, and as soon as it ripens, the rosin in dressing poultry, claiming that 
growing young chicks turned into it will by its use they can do the work quicker 
save him all trouble as to harvesting, and more thorough. The fowl is first 
and all care as to feeding at the same dipped in cold water, then with a per- 
time. The writer of this article has forated can powdered rosin is sprinkled 
made a good living for himself and all over the feathers. The fowl is then 
family for fifteen years from poultry scalded in’the usual manner, and the 
keeping, and has never kept over 500 whole coat—pin feathers and all—it is 
hens to do it. And this his been done said, comes off very easily in the mass, 
from commercial poultry keeping; that and the job is complete. It does not in 
is, eggs and poultry sold at market the least affect the appearance of the 
prices. The prices obtained and the skin. 
profits of “‘fancy’’ poultry are beyond No success can be obtained with poul- 
the belief of the average farmer. When try unless the fowls are kept comfort- 
Mr. Northrup, in New York state, ob- able. A fowl drenched with rain is not 
tained $1,000 for a rose-combed Black comfortable. A man caught in a rain 
Minorca cock, it was then the top notch storm can change his clothing and thus 
as to price, but since then the wife of save catching a cold, but a fowl must 
Paderewski—the pianist—paid Mr. Kel- allow her clothing to dry on her. No 
lerstrass of St. Louis $7,000 for a half fowl can stand a constant exposure to 
dozen White Orpingtons, and Mr. inclement weather, and the more we 
Charles Brundage of Danbury, in this protect them the better will be the re- 
state, has a Golden Wyandotte cock that sults. 
he values at $20,000, because the chicks Capons, generally, are dressed by leav- 
sired by that bird in one year have ing feathers on the neck from the head 
actually sold for an amount equal to 6 down two-thirds to the shoulders. They 
per cent. interest on $20,000. But only are also left on two first joints of wings, 
a few men are skillful enough as breed- on tail, half way up the back, and on 
ers to obtain such prices; the statement legs from knee joint two-thirds up the 
above is made to show what is possible. hips. All the rest of the feathers are 
People are realizing more and more taken off. 
that poultry keeping is a business that Boston market prefers the head of the 
needs special knowledge, and most of fowl taken off at the throat. Strip the 
the agricultural colleges now give a blood out of the neck; peel back the 
short course in poultry-keeping for the skin a little; remove a portion of the 
benefit of those who cannot attend the neck bone; and then, just before pack- 
regular college course. Attendance at ing, except in warm weather, draw the 
one of these courses will show the farm- ‘skin over the end and tie and trim 
er where he is all wrong in his housing neatly. 
and feeding poultry, and will teach him ° 
methods whereby the profits may be Boston Fond of Turkeys.—The east 
materially increased. depends on the central west largely, and 
There are seasons when the farmer if Boston had no other source of supply 
finds the market glutted with milk or than the New England states it would 
butter, and it is almost impossible to fare badly, as the Hub is credited, ac- 
dispose of them. cording to the ‘Breeders’ Gazette,’ with 
eating more turkey in proportion to 
Nine Chickens from Eight Eggs.— population around Thanksgiving day 
Alma Beaulieu set a hen on eight eggs than any community in the Union. New 
three weeks ago and was surprised to York, of course, by virtue of its enor- 
find nine chicks. The extra chick is mous population uses the greatest num- 
accounted for by the fact that one of per of birds, but its large foreign element 
the eggs was double yolked, says “Inter- puts it behind Boston on a per capita 








Poultry EXPERTS 
SAY 


This is the 
Most Practical 
Helpful Book on 


Poultry Raising 
nent paeliees Published 
uesting 


te us 
me about it. Here is just 
equally as strong: 
Storrs (Conn.) Agri. gown Station 
Gentlemen :—I have just Lyd our 1910 1 


Wesenta 





re A’CLINTON, Director. 

It is a book that either the beginner,or the 
experienced ae pew ltryman will find of vital 
interest, maore SS it men © the actual pel ee 
perience of the most successful poultrymen. 


YOU WANT THIS BOOK 
IT "Ss FREE! pty Bh Copy TODAY 


As one illustration of its valuable contents 
there’s a letter from a man who, with the hel 
of his son, cleared $12,000 last year raising poul- 
try. Four years ago he had no experience. It 
tells how to make money on the ordinary 
with poultry — how to make money raising 
ducks—how to select layers—what breeds are 
best for different purposes—how to feed, 
breed, rear and hatch profitably and econom- 
ically—how to overcome disease and a hun- 

dred and one oe fae eaae i it 


describes the 1910 PRAIRIE 
STATE 


incubators 
& Brooders 
in 


proven ful and profi 
and "investigate this season's Prairie State 

buy. Send for this book and get the most valuable poultry 
raising information that 
has been published. The 
edition is going fast. 
Send at once to insure 





getting a copy promptly. 
Prairie State Incubator Co, 
408 Main St.Homer City, Pa. 








and thousands of city folk J] 
keep poultry to produce the family Ai 
supply. The raising of poultry and | ‘\ 
the production of eggs increases each 


poultry gn $4 r possibilities 
PR ever Lapeer a orstitable on either 
mall or large scale. H. Lee has has been a poul- 


Geo. H. Lee Co., 1126 Harney St., Omaha, Neb, 





Buy the Best First 
The Cyphers Incubator 


OONER ot later, you will own a Cyphers Incubator. Why not 
Q atart rigitt © en means big hatches of healthiest chicks 


troubles. Used a aoe 
Goummen , Een Stations, Colleges, F: 
ciers and Practical Poultry-raisers 





guaranteed to you. You have 
90 days to prove its superiority. 
Send fur 160-page Free 

Address Nearest City. 


. ¥. Chicago, Til. 3 
ity, Mo. ; Oakland, Cal, 








—— fire-proof, weather. 
eo. a "Hot water, double walls, Ssiate "ght 
doors, copper ta: as eal reget 
ine, hich en os sn gg any ees only Decoder ines 








48 BREEDS Finsgure benichichaen 

ducks, se and ture 

hardy and very beautiful. 

eggs and et at low prices. Am- 

erica’e greatest poultry farm, Send J cents for 
fine 80-page 16th Aunual Poultry Boo 


o> +R. F. Neubert, Box 821 aaaiiens Mina. 





Ocean.” basis. New York is a large consumer 
Alma’s mother knows a thing or two all the year round, especially during the 
about poultry and when a hen deserted a summer season, and when tourist travel 
nest of fifteen eggs she brought into js heavy a reserve stock of between ten 


of them with hot water, wound cotton away. Turkey consumption still reaches 
batting about it and placed the eggs maximum height on Thanksgiving day 
close to the cotton batting. when New York picks the bones of 300,- 
She changed the jug as soon as the 900 birds approximately, Chicago 250,- 
water began to get cold, and in due time 000, Boston 150,000 and other cities in 
thirteen chickens were hatched from the proportion. 

fifteen eggs. 








0 “And did you onioy your African 
The French feed considerable buck- trip, major? How dtd you like the sav- 


64 VAR Poultry, Pigeons, Hares. Egg 

* hatching from blue ribbon wi 
Stock for sale. ices reasonable. Cat. and 
record free. H. D. ROTH, 








3 iy hee Ae 


r tor buyers. 
0. ERTEL CO. 184 Kentucky at, S8t., Quincy, 





this grain imparts to the flesh a deli- “Oh, they were extremely kind 
cious, nutty flavor much liked by their hearted! They wanted to keep me 





epicures, there for dinner.”—London “Opinion.” 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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The Poultry Business. 


sixteen years, I wish to give a few 
hints to those who might be about to 
begin the business, says a writer in. the 
“Tribune Farmer.” 
accounts of all expenses and receipts, 
and I know that poultry raising pays. 


1 would advise the beginner to start who are suffering more or less from rat 


with not more than forty or fifty fowls. 
If one wishes to raise chickens for sale, 
I think the Plymouth Rocks are good, 
as the chicks can be made to weigh two 
pounds much gooner than some other 
kinds. The best time to sell early 
chicks, I think, is as soon as they weigh 
a pound and three-quarters or two 
pounds. If eggs are wanted keep Leg- 
horns. 

As to setting hens, I have nests made 
in rows, one above another, with cleats 
nailed on nests, so a board can be 
slipped through the cleats, to close the 
nest. The idea is not so much to keep 
the setters on as to keep the layers out, 
as they sometimes drive the setters off, 
and eggs are broken. When setting 
hens early in the season line the nests 
with paper, to keep heat in and cold 
out. If possible, set hens in. the nests 
in which they want to set. Otherwise 
they will have to be caught and put on 
their nests after being off for food. 

After hens have been setting a day, 
I always open their nests at night, just 
before feeding the other hens, letting 
all the setters come off that will, and 
taking off all that do not want to come 
off. If any eggs are broken in the 
setters’ nests, I wash any that are soiled 
in warm water. Be sure to shut the 
doors of nests after the setters go on, 
Always keep good water and dusting 
places where the fowls can find them. 
Eggs just laid and not allowed to be- 
come cold, will hatch a day soner than 
will cold eggs. I prefer the hen to the 
incubator. Unless one understands per- 
fectly how to run the incubator there 
is much loss. I think also that the hen 
is a better mother than the brooder, 
as she can roam around with the chicks, 
find bugs and worms and fight away 
cats, dogs, rats and weasels. For gapes, 
open the mouth of the chick and drop 
one or two drops of turpentine in the 
back side of its throat. 


Cheap Eggs in China. 

Vice«Consul General W. R. Dorsey, of 
Shanghai, writes concerning domestic 
fowls in China: 

“Perhaps there is no country in the 
world where there are so many domes- 
tic fowls as in China, and yet there 
are no poultry farms where chickens 
are reared in quantities. Almost every 
family in the towns and villages, as 
well as in the country, keeps a few 
hens. Many of the birds are of medium 
size, laying small eggs, but some breeds, 
such as the Huai fowls and the Lan- 
shans, are large, and their eggs are al- 
most if not quite as large as those of 
the Brahmas and Plymouth Rocks. It 
is not uncommon to find hens in the 
market weighing as much as eight 
pounds each. 

“Chickens are hatched in crude in- 
cubators. When the chicks are a few 
days old they are carried around in 
baskets and sold for about twice the 
market price of eggs. When large 
enough to forage for themselves they 
are allowed to roam over the fields to 
pick up what feed them can find. At 
night they are fed a little paddy or 
cooked rice left from the meals. 

“Hens’ eggs are produced and sold 
in large quantities at certain seasons. 
Many are. exported annually to Japan. 
They are usually so cheap that few of 
the Chinese are s0 poor as to be de- 
prived of having some on their tables 
on special occasions.” 


Turkey Production.—Turkey produc- 
tion is not widely distributed although 
there are vast areas where it ought to 
be highly profitable. Of the southern 
states Texas, Kentucky and Tennessee 
are most productive. In Texas the 








For years I kept. A 


sin and. southern Michigan produce 
As I have taken care of poultry for Moderate turkey crops, but Indiana and 


Ohio are heavy contributors. 


How to Destroy Rats. 
new bulletin, from the Agricul- 
tural Department, Washington, with 
the above title, should interest many 





pest. 

This bulletin appears to be a new and 
enlarged edition of bulletin No. 297, 
by the same author, published in~“May, 
1907, and noticed by us at that time. 
The eight pages of the earlier bulletin 
has grown to twenty pages, with more 
complete information upon the subject. 
The importance of rat extermination 
is fully explained, and organized ef- 
forts to destroy them are recommended. 
Traps, poisons, and rat enemies are 
fully discussed, and if the directions 
for fighting the pests are fully carried 
out the damage done by them can be 
reduced to a minimum, if ng wholly 
estopped. 

Write to the U. S. Departmibnit of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
369, “How to Destroy Rats,” by David 
E. Lantz. It will be sent, free, to any- 
one requesting it of the department.— 
A. F. Hunter. 





My advice given to the man with 13 
acres, has been criticised. I should 
have made it clear that the “orchard” 
which I supposed was on the place was 
an apple orchard, and there is nothing 
better for an apple orchard than hens 
and chickens.. But you cannot grow 
chickens in a peach orchard, let alone 
strawberries. The chickens running 
among the peach trees, make the ground 
too rich in nitrogen, forcing a very 
tender growth of wood, and resulting in 
severe winter-killing. As to the other 
criticism, it is a matter of opinion. We 
get our chickens so far along that they 
need little care other than feeding and 
watering by June ist. We sold over 
$200 worth of strawberries this year, 
from the land between two rows of 
peach trees that were well loaded with 
choice fruit at the same time. We raise 
all the corn we can, and a good lot of 
cabbage every year, also turnips and 
clover. While I have read the story 
of the Indiana strawberry grower’s hard 
luck I have known two brothers who 
have sold $1,000 worth of strawberries 
off one acre, so you can offset one 
story with the other, and you will find 
that it comes down to these three, the 
man, the market and the soil.—Floyd Q. 
White, in “Rural New Yorker.” 





Lime and Egg Shells.—There are many 
hens that are in no manner provided 
with oyster shells. It is true, however, 
that oyster shells being sharp assist in 
grinding the food. Carbonate of lime 
is insoluble, and the lime for the egg 
shells must consequently come from 
that which can be digested and con- 
ducted to the eggs through the blood. 
As nearly all kinds of food contain lime 
in a soluble form, by combination with 
vegetable acids, as well as in the form 
of inorganic salts that are soluble, the 
process of covering the eggs with shells 
goes on without the aid of substances 
that are insoluble. When a hen lays 
eggs with soft shells the cause is due 
not so much to lack of lime, but to the 
condition of the hen, as she is then, as 
a rule, in an overfat condition. To 
this cause may. be traced all the eggs 
with soft shells.—‘“Poultry Record.”’ 





Alcohol.—Dr. Williams says: I am 
bound to believe, in the light of what 
science has revealed: (1) That you are 
tangibly threatening the physical struct- 
ures. of your stomach, your liver, your 
kidneys, your heart, your blood-vessels, 
your nerves, your brain; (2) that you 
are unequivocally decreasing your 
capacity for working in any field 
(3) that you are lowering the grade of 
your mind, dulling your higher esthetic 
sense, and taking the fine edge off your 
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Box 40, Freeport, Ill. 
Send me ? a Big, Free 1910 Ideal Incubator and Brooder Book— 
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U need not pay more than 67.50 now, com; t 
¥ ee ‘a the highest-grade, 10-y Sarantee deal, —,. 
y price is now based 0; 80,000 Every 
meee perfect—direct top you. Widcal tos cn Runs 
. Handsome, substantial, safe; gaiva- 
best-seasoned- 





Teeolt, mat least watching. 
nized-steel-top, ends, aoe: bg ape covering 

wood case—insulated’ t; heavy wool ge ae —e 
sure in any climate. Noein? copper tank er. 
Perfect circulation; no cold corners or hot Ff peat jocnet 
heater-head uses heat twice, saving half on oil cost. Most con- 
venient egg traysand nursery. Every made ba combined 
best experiences of thousands, so Pa can hatch and raise the 
most strong, healthful chickens wit: 


1910 IDEAL 
INCUBATORS 
and BROODERS 


(120, 175 or 240-Egg Capacity) 


CAUTION.—Don’t confuse my low price with “knock down” 
ices, or experiments, or “cheap bunit™ machines. Ideals ry me 
igh bor pone machines as can be made for most practi: 
You get my 50. oe ae ee in the price of one. I bought 
12 tons of copper be he rise—also steel enormous quanti- 
ties), also wood, long ago, SF canbens it properly. That’s the only 
way I could make you such @ machin: ine at such a low price. 
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ness, with ideal incubetors and 
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ig, New 
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Should Know 


1. No extras to pay 













































Bouts eatonees for. Comes complete, 
the ry pag = ready to use. 
age wong 2. Automatic regu- 
advice, which will 
prove how you can lator—FREE. 
3. Automatic ven- 
i tilator—FREE. 
Only 67.50 to start. ce 
Why pay more? 4, Metal Lamps; 
none k delivery— Egg Testers; Ther- 
prepaid mometer the best 


made, to get the most 
strong chicks—FREE. 
5. See free catalog 


for the whole story 
of Ideals. 


—com- 
eal op hatch 
with. Nodisappoint- 
ments. 

This w 0,00 cal on 
my new capac- 
ity. Wri (ast of Missouri River, north wo nm art Freight 

ty te today. allowed that far on points beyond. ie 


I have something NEW to tell shat 1910 Chick Raine fr BIGGER PROFITS this 
Let me write it to ou PERSONALLY. 1 tell ou the Freiht Prepaid Price of my Ideals HERE (Only 
——. Extras me ‘ou Chicken- Raising Experiences. 
Also You Ma Bae. NEW 1910 FREE BOOK. 
address me Personally—J. W. MILLER, Proprietor 


W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 40, 
(Also Proprietor of Famous Millhook Poultry Farm.) 
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industry is developing, turkeys from- morals; (4) that -you are distinctly les- 
that seetion being popular owing to ex- sening your chances of maintaining 
cellent quality and light weight. A few health and attaining longevity; and (5) 
years ago the Texas turkey had poor that you may be entailing upon your 
market standing, and its growing im- descendants. yet unborn a bond of in- 
portance is due to improvement in calculable misery. 
gathering and dressing facilities. Ten- -O. 

t Covering an area of 2,450 acres, the 
nessee and Kentucky turkeys are super lavgeat : beydbadtio--gult “mine n> the 








excellent in quality, and without the 
contribution of those states semi-famine W°r!d, is in Trinity county, Cal. ' 
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$1.80 Worth to 18 paren Superb 
T Sorts Reai 


“SEEDS reitie 


reliable and guaranteed to Loner of them this sea- 
If liberal size packets (bet (better than othe use in collections ae 
ore free from catalogue. ay nt oe 


juperior Home Grown 
e will mail the = bam ge po 

close cat and check for 10 cts. worth m 
early sort. 
sure header. 

table sort. 
favorite sort. 
pata vita Kin King, Sie fear, cee 
WATERMELO} 

ya A L.. 


f-Long, 








California Ciants, mixed. 
Summer Garden, 500 fine flowers. 


1000 bas. per acre, 


We are and reliable growers. 
— serene your friends to send. DEPOSIT $ co. 





conditions would exist. Southern Iowa 
is a prolific source of supply, but for 
some reason or other northern, Iowa 
has practically abandoned this, source 
of revenue. Probably more birds are 
raised in the northern counties of Mis- 
souri than any other area of similar size, 
and the Missouri turkey is a prime fa- 
vorite with freezers. West of the Mis- 
souri river production is scant and Pa- 
cific coast cities which consume more 
per capita than any other section of the 
world, draw on dealers in the Mississippi 
vaHey for the major part of their re- 
quirements. Illinois, southern Wiscon- 
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Secrets Disclosed 


E now offer to all poultry 
W raisers, men and women, the 
ninth edition of Poultry 


Secrets, containing more of 
the essential knowledge and secret 
methods of the most successful poultry- 
men of America. Asa rule these secrets 
have been guarded with extreme care, 
for it is on them that the great successes 
have been built. They have cost years 
of labor and thousands of d 


They will cost YOU only a trifle and 
afew minutes to write us. Do not hesi- 
tate; no confidence has been violated ; 
every secret has been 


Obtained In An Honorable Way 


(1) by outright purchase; (2) by free permis- 
sion given our poultry editor, ichael K. Boyer ; 
(3) by collecting old, valuable, but little known 
methods; (4) from Mr. Boyer’s own 30 years’ ex- 
ferme A large amount of new material, never 

fore published, has been added to this new (9th) 
edition; no poultry owner should attempt to 
care for his stock without knowing these secret 
methods and discoveries. 


Dr. Woods’ Egg Food Secret 


Dr. P. T. Woods authorizes the publication of his 
er producing quantities of serie ag for market. 


More Poul 














: ry poultryman w who for m: t must kn 
Is this Cock Properly Held ? Dr. Woods’ method to bom to Sy and evel house- 
’ older who supplies o or ow: 
Read “ Poultry Secrets.’ ciate thet = PP anes wantity of the n le oon 
je use, é@ 


Secret of Fertile 


AF at 's secret of securing fertile e; by alternating males we 
worth $100 to any big p: Ay of eggs for hatching, 





Here Are a Few More 


either ton his own bators — selling pootiees for vets 

som: ew, on fur- 

nished by Mr. my makes the matter so plain that the novice can of the Secrets 4 
easily unde it. This system is already practiced or about 

to be introduced in many of the largest plants in the country. Secret of the Philo System 


Selecting the Kegtag Hens 
industry, the ability to tell he laying be ry basis of the poultry 
ability to tell the layin a. in the heck quickly, 
out ‘.y aid of trap nests, will put 4 dollars in your pocket. Do 
not Pa haben feeding the robber Lt, 


Woods’ secret of laying food. 
Proctor’s salt secret. 

Mendel’s chart of heredity. 
Truslow’s secret of high prices for 


Curtios’ Pullet et Secret ducks. 
For many try raise’ very cockerel hatched takes the Gowell’s fattening secret. 
lace of a profitable — 4 % accordingly unwelcome. W. R. Brackenbury’s secret of Ided 
Eurtiss, the great Niagara Farm of 100,000 fowis, tells how y scalde 
his method it is ible to control and increase the propertion oats. 
pullets inevery hatch. This is of enormous-significan Woods’ secret of saving weak 


amme Beoret of Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel incubator chicks. 
rprising poultryman itryman has been advertising this secret for Secret of telling age of poultry. 
fs,00and es ose who buy it not o disclose it to an: else; Drevenstedt’s secret of condition- 
phos! however, fo mg been known to a few poul —* a Bore ing fowls for exhibiti 
and the method is fully explained in‘*Poultry Secrets.” rs 3 
Secret of the Hogan and Palmer 


So-Called “Systems” Explained. systems, 


Anumber of “ systems ’’ and secre’ have been and still “ e 
are sol id at high prices. Some are good but not new; some are Prof. Crane’s secret of storing 
new, but of little value. Some = worth ey paid for them. eggs. 4 

“Poultry Secrets ’’ gives the facts. Zimmer’s secret of securing foster 

It would be absurd to expect every bit of this infor- mothers. 


one; we make no such Judge Brown’s secret of preserv- 


mation to be unknown to ev: 
e beginner bem a few ing eggs. 


claim. But we believe that 


hens, the farmer with his small flock, or the poultryman , 

with his thousands will all find knowledge in this book | grainunc srt {attening broilers. 
which is sheolutely new to them, and worth many times Davis’ Papen 
its cost. We risk our reputation on this. ee: ot een eeney 


Bosweil’s method of Testing Eggs. 
Gréiner’s Corn Feeding secrets. 
Prof. Rice’s Fat Hen secret. 


We Will Pay $10.00 for y Bn Secret 
Not Found in this Boo 
eee itis f pom agape and valuable. Ifit . something 
th good an: new, a check for Ten Dollars will be sent at 
once. In submitting secrets address all communications 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal 


Farm Journal has for thirty years made a specialty of poultry ; this department is ably 
edited and more valuable than many specialized poultry papers. This is only one section, 
however, of a remarkable magazine—a monthly with 600,000 subscribers—circulating 
nent America and in every civilized land. NOT a dreary, technical farm paper, 

~ 2 printed on cheap paper, full of medical and trash advertisements, but a magazine 
fort ¢ home—town, village, or country ; well printed and illustrated, clean, clever, quaint, 
and always cheerful ; intensely pract cal; equally at home ona thousand acre farm or in 
2. a. back garden; in cottage or mansion, East or West; and in a dozen ways 


ANY OTHER PAPER you ever saw. 
tea FARM eae |) ts. 
2 years, both for only € 


“Poultry Secrets” i 


FARM JOURNAL, 1099 Race Street, Phila., Pa. 


= 7 
BUFF TURKEYS "°*“*Wincttssz‘inauna | © Cutting Corn Fodder Robs Soil. 


AND EXPENSES) There is much said now about the 
WE PAY $36 PVE EI mee vgs tot | value of corn fodder by those whe ad- 
L MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. 18, PARSONS, KANS. | vooate the use of the silo. It is true that 


1910 CATALOGUE FREE the corn plant at maturity, exclusive of 
Illustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties land and |the ear, contains much valuable feed if 
Rands of every person lnteresied tm pouty for properly harvested and stored says the 
profit. Address S. A. HUMMEL, Box 43,| Kansas ‘‘Journal.” 
speepart, Senate. | Yet experienced ones say that there 
are few ways of more quickly killing 
the soil than to grow corn and remove 
}all the crop by cutting the fodder. 
THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. oid Fon Sc| It is good farm practice to cut up the 
AKERTOWN,PA.| corn and feed it on the place, provided 
EGGS $1 per 1 5,, $2, Per 40, from thoroughbred | that land from which it is cut is im- 
ond 2 Mesa. an caskotion. Conslegus. 56 yum eupeciance. mediately manured to restore the plant 
8S. K. MOHR, COOPERSBURG, PENNA. food elements taken from it by the crop. 
When no equivalent is returned the 



































Dogs, Pigeous, Hares, etc. Colored Des‘c 


VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eses. Ferrets. 
90: 60 page book 10c. J. A. ears Bor 3, Telford, Pa. 











The Screech Owl’s Troubles. 
Screech owl dar in de basswood tree, 
Jes’ as mo’nful as it kin 
Hollerin’ so dat we hol’s ou ref— 
Screech owl got us skyaht half % de’f! 





Dar’s nuffin at all dat’s srowblin’ him. 
He picks a comfable leafy lim 
An’ wad a-mo’nin’ de whee night 


through 
Like his “cin disowned him an’ de rent 
was due! 


Dar’s a heap o’ folks, ’twix’ me an’ you, 

Dat ane, pretty much like de screech 
owl do— 

A-sighin’ an’ a-cryin’ like deir hearts 
would break 

An’ wifout no trouble, 
make. 


’ceptin’ what dey 


—Wasliington “Star.” 


o 
oe 


The Art of the Breeder of Fowls. 

The Golden Wyandotte fowl, as orig- 
inally bred, had not a drop of Wyan- 
dotte blood in its veins. Joseph McKeen, 
a Wyandotte breeder of Omro, Wis., con- 
ceived the idea of a golden colored 
Wyandotte fowl. Mr. McKeen was an 
old sailor with a natural gift for breed- 
ing fowls. He had none of the para- 
phernalia considered necessary by the 
modern breeder; he could accomplish 
more with a few old boxes, a sack of 
corn meal and a few hens than can 
the average fancier with all his costly 
apparatus. 

A common barnyard hen in Mr. Mc- 
Keen’s flock seemed to his eye to possess 
certain qualities of size and shape which 
marked her for experiment. «She was 
crossed with the Seebright bantam. This 
gave the rose comb and the laced 
feathers. A further cross with the Par- 
tridge Cochin fixed the color and in- 
creased the size, while an admixture 
of Plymouth Rock helped in the estab- 
lishment of the general type and height- 
ened the laying qualities. The fowls 
thus produced were Golden Wyandottes, 
with rose comb, clean legs and feathers 
laced with black on a gold ground; but 
they had not one drop of Wyandotte 
blood. They were subsequently crossed 
with the White Wyandotte, to increase 
the stability of the type.—St. Louis ‘‘Re- 
public.” 








Green Food for Poultry. 

More than half of the poultry of this 
country do not have a green thing to 
eat from December to May. At Green’s 
fruit farm we grow each year several 
acres of beets generally known as Man- 
gel Wurtzel especially for poultry. 
These beets are stored so that they can 
be reached and placed before the birds 
continuously. <A big beet or cabbage 
head hung up in the hen’s house by a 
stout cord or rope just high enough for 
the hens to peck at will furnish oth 
food and exercise on a winter’s day. 
Turnips, carrots, onions or clover hay 
furnish a delightful change in food for 
poultry during winter. The clover hay 
should be cut up fine in a cutting box 
mixed with a little corn meal or bran 
moistened. If your birds are pulling 
out their feathers or eating their eggs 
or doing other strange stunts feed them 
green food for a week or two and see 
the change for the better. 








Poultry for Food. 

We believe that poultry was created 
for food as well as for eggs. We can- 
not see how that fact can be disputed, 
and yet vegetarians declare it is un- 
divine to take life, even for food, says 
“American Agriculturist.” 


Physicians say that of all meats 
poultry meat is the most healthful, 
Although many hens are kept solely 
for egg production, the greater pro- 
portion are bred primarily for the 
table. 

It has been estimated that 250,000,- 
000 chickens and other kind of poultry 
are annually consumed in the United 
States. 

Here and in Europe poultry consists 
of chickens, turkeys, ducks, Guinea 
fowls, pigeons—and sometimes pea 
fowls, pheasants, quail and swans. 

For food purposes, chicken is eaten 
at various ages. The very young 
chicken—about eight ounces in weight 
—is known as squab broiler, and when 
cne and a quarter to two pounds in 
weight, when dressed, they are classi- 
tied as broilers. 

While still young, but full grown, 
the chicken is best suited for food. As 
it grows old, the flesh loses its flavor 
and increase in toughness. 

There is no legal limit fixing the di- 
vision of chickens into different classes 
with respect to age, the only criterion 
being the price and taste of the con- 
sumer. 

There is a notable difference in the 
composition of the white and the dark 
meat. The former has much less fat, 
and a correspondingly large quantity 
of protein. The quantity of water is 
not very different in the two classes, 
although there is a slightly less quan- 
tity in the dark meat. The latter has 
a much larger proportion of meat 
bases but as these bases are often con- 
sidered of little value and sometimes 
degenerate into poisonous constituents, 
it is seen from this point of view that 
the white meat is to be preferred to 
the dark meat. 





Breeds and Laying Capacity. 

Laying capacity varies greatly among 
individual hens. This has been discov- 
ered by the use of trap nests. Experi- 
ment station records show that hens 
vary from 250 eggs per year to no eggs. 
Frequently a good looking hen, in good 
health, will not pay for the food she 
eats, while another hen of the same 


breed and with the same care, will lay. 


eggs worth three or four times the cost 
of the food. ; 

The smaller breeds, such as Leghorns, 
are usually the most profitable for egg 
production. The Leghorns should lay 
as many eggs as the Plymouth Rocks 
and breeds of that kind, on one-fourth 
less food. But the question of profit 
does not hinge on egg-yield alone. Large 
returns will be secured from the sales 
of the Plymouth Rocks for market, 
which will about balance the difference 
in the cost of feeding. 





“SUNBERRY” 








Incubator, Brooder é Lamp Oil 
Guaranteed the best made. Use the best. Sold in bar- 
rel-and half barrel lots. WriTE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 
A. B. BIRCHARD, WARREN, PA. 


BEST” | INCUBATOR AND BRODER, $10 


large nutety'a rawers. 
Ereigh ee cid. ye a en 





ouse Fixtures and 





Fireless Feather Brooders. Elegant circulars free. 
KREUSCHER, SOMERS, INSIN. 














100 EGG INCUBATOR $7.00 
100 Chick Outdoor Brooder 5.00 
BOTH, FREIGHT PAID $10.00 


go 20 






rearstop 
Ping money with $10 


ket— 
see se nlilcg "Coprer 


le walls, self- 











| chemical 


soil is left sadly depleted of its balanced 
store of life-producing ele- 
ments. 

The ear of corn, being largely starcn 
and composed of water and carbon 
dioxide, free compounds of the atmo- 
sphere, does not remove much fertility 
from the soil. But the entire corn plant 
contains nitrogen, potassium and phos- 


|} phorus which the soil can ill spare. 


These cornstalks should be allowed to 
remain in the field and be plowed under 
the following season to return these vital 
elements and form soil humus. 

Never cut fodder on poor or washy 
land. leaving the stalks in the field 
regularly feeds the soil. * 


o. 
0 





“People nowadays,” said the old 
house cat, “‘don’t know how to raise 
children. They let the youngsters have 


their own way too much.” 

“That's right,” replied the old brood- 
hen. “Now, look at these chicks of 
mine. They wouldn’t have amounted 
to anything if they hadn’t been sat 
upon.” 


wan cer WONDERBERRY 


LUTHER BURBANK’S GREATEST CREATION. A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months From Seed 
SEED 20CTS. PER PET. 3 PETS. FOR 50 ‘OTS. POSTPAID. 


This is positively the QREATEST new Fruit and the best NOVELTY of modern times. 
These are facts which no one can get away from. She gecet ase overwhelming in number 
and conclusive in character. Grown last year by 350,000 people 

Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eatin 
raw, cooked, canned or preserved in any form. This great garden fruit is equally valuable in ho 
dry. cold or wet climates. Easiest plant in the world fr TOW; prope anywhere and yielding 

reat masses of rich fruit all summer and fall. The greatest boon to an and wi qver! 7) oe 
ves and branches are also used for greens and ar su er Every 

LutherBurbank of California, the world famous eee 5 od len 
turned it overto me to introduce, He says of it: “This akoobetet new berry pla: 
terest and value as it bears the most de icious, wholesome and 


fusion and al es ti rom 
~* Dm y Catalogue for full d desc ce per lh uses, ete. Also scores of (gptimonisls from 


READ m 800) 
| le all he country. Read me of the Wond 
“sy ee 3 Yio le peor al, pte | the Wonderberry whic Re seed so Bare pt last 
year, tis ———— Uy’ to the Bee t; a andI ass > have é genuin 


Wi oreny ery parket of of cad I x 5 a book let Tree ai netigte tor wit usi jing the fruit, a cooked ; 
cann ~ breserved » jellied, suare. pickle name. syrupy reens, ote. superior for any 0 


Also a every 
thegg pees, nlee 8 ony of ae 9 of Frowers and Vegetable Seed, Bulbs, Plants and Rare and 
New Fruits FREE to ali who ap 152 pages. 500 illustrations. and colored plates. I have been 
in business 35 years and have mned; million Seiomers all over the country. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed to everyone, not fail to see LC many creat, oveltives I am offering this year of 
which the SUNBERRY is the greatest ever known. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N, Y. 








P. S This offer will not appear again. Write for Sunberry seed, and Catalogue at once. 
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offer. 
fruit grower: 





2oc. for Every Wormy Apple 
in Any Barrel Sold 


There is one class of fruit growers who can afford this sort of 
Here’s a letter (dated November 1, 1909) from a prominent 


“We have been more than busy harvesting our fruit and preparing an exhibition at the New England Fruit Show, 


where we secured fifteen prizes. 


We used Swift’s Arsenate on our fruit trees and currant bushes, etc. 
on the currants kept the bushes absolutely clean and free of worms and gave us the finest crop I have ever seen. 


One application 


As to 


apples, in this poor season we have sold our fruit at the Depot Restaurant at 10c. each and sold all our Winter apples at 


$5.00, $6.00 and $7.50 per barrel. 


25 c. each for any wormy apples found in any barrel we sell. 


of Lead, we use Bordeaux mixtures.” 


Need I say more? 


They are fair and absolutely free from worms, so much so, that I have offered 
In connection with Swift’s Arsenate 


Every fruit tree or vegetable vine that you don’t spray 
with Swift’s Arsenate of Lead means lessened profits 


Swift’s Arsenate of Lead has received wonderful praise from farmers, fruit 
growers, fruit associations, State commissions and other experts. 


Swift’s Arsenate of Lead is fatal to all leaf-eating pests on fruit or vege- 


tables. 


It is washed off the leaves only by the heaviest rains. 


Therefore, 


one spraying with Swift’s often outlasts two to four sprayings with other 


materials. 


Write for our valuable book on leaf-eating insects. 


It never burns or scorches foliage. 


It mixes readily with water, stays in suspension ,and does not clog the pump. 

Tens of thousands of farmers and fruit growers are cutting down their 
loss through leaf-eating bugs and insects by adopting Swift’s. It uniformly 
increases the quantity and quality of the yield. 

You will never secure the full possibilities of profit in your fruit and 
vegetables until you use Swift’s Arsenate of Lead. 


Give your dealer’s name. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY, 45 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 














The upper p! ph is that of Abner Duncan, 
who is roz years old, under one of the old historic 
oo trees. Photograph sent by A. F. Duncan of 
Maine, 

The lower photograph shows a crop of apples on 
very small trees. 





Growing Fruit on Shares. 

G. M. Hitchcock says he has land 
suitable for growing small fruits, etc, 
and: that a neighbor wishes to plant 
this land to fruit. He asks on what 
terms. should the land be lease@ .for 
Such purposes so that it would be fair 
to both landlord and tenant. 

C. A. Green’s reply: 
ing ground for fruit growing must be 
entirely different from that of leasing 
land for farming purposes owing to the 
fact that there is more labor, more ex- 
bense, and greater experience needed 
in handling a fruit farm than in hand- 
ling an ordinary grain or dairy farm. 
I could not in advance specify just what 
would be fair to both the owner of the 





A plan for leas-- 


land and the planter of small fruits 
without having a better knowledge of 
what is to be planted and the location 
as regards markets and other particu- 
lars. It would be more profitable for 
the planter of fruits to lease or buy the 
land on which he plants than to plant 
the land on shares. In fact it would 
be difficult to make up a contract that 
would be fair to both parties for plant- 
ing fruits on shares. 

The lease would have to be made out 
for a long term of years to correspond 
with the length of life of the planta- 
tion, whatever it might be. The value 
of the occupancy of land would be but 
a small consideration. It would be 
highly profitable for the owner of the 
land to lease this land to some good 
experienced fruit grower for the pur- 
pose of growing fruit, but in making 
such a lease he should be very liberal 
with the man who does the planting. 
The owner of the land should supply 
the plants, vines and trees and should 
stipulate that under no circumstances 
should the share of the man who does 
the. work amount to less than good 
liberal wages would amount to during 
each year. 

Wants to Plant Apple Trees. 

A reader of Green’s Fruit Grower of 
Wisconsin writes that he desires to plant 
several hundred apple trees next spring 
but is discouraged from so doing so by 
his neighbors. The past season has 
been very dry with him yet the trees 
on his farm have done well and have 
borne fine fruit. His fruit growing so 
far has been a success. 

He is eighteen years old. His father 
and mother are dead and he is left 
alone to manage the farm which he has 
done for five years. He has had so 
much work to do he has not been able 
to attend school for six years. *The 
farm embraces one hundred acres. 

His second question is whether the 
editor thinks it is advisable that he 
should get married. 

C. A. Green’s reply: If fruit trees 
succeed well in his locality this young 
man should not be discouraged by his 
neighbors from planting an orchard. 
My advice has ever been to begin fruit 
growing moderately and enlarge it as 
you gain experience and learn whether 
it is profitable in your particular local- 
ity. The winters in some parts of Wis- 
consin are very cold, therefore possibly 
you should plant such hardy varieties 





as Wealthy, N. W. Greening, Duchess, 
McIntosh and others of that class. 

I advise you not to be in a hurry to 
get married, as you are young. But [ 
feel inclined to say that a good wife is 
the greatest blessing that can befall any 
man. 





Planting a New Orchard in an Old 
Orchard. 

Mr. W. L. Faxson of Massachusetts 
has an old Baldwin apple orchard set 
out sixty years ago. He has partiaily 
replanted this old orchard with young 
trees and thinks of continuing this 
planting and asks for advice. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Owing to the 
fact that the old trees in an old apple 
orchard encumber the ground, not only 
with the roots but also by the branches 
of the old trees, I would not attempt 
planting young trees in old orchards. 
Further than this I assume that the 
soil occupied by apple trees sixty years 
has been depleted of the elements of 
fertility which the apple trees feed upon 
and yet it is possible by careful work 
and the application of fertilizers to 
make a successful orchard by planting 
young trees in an old orchard, allowing 
old trees to stand. But there are few 
people who are willing to take the 
necessary pains and trouble for such 
success. But do not attempt to plant 
small fruits between these young trees 
in the old apple orchard and be sure 
tc give the ground thorough cultiva- 
tion. I should prefer barnyard manurc 
as a fertilizer, but if this cannot be 
secured wood ashes, or commercial fer- 
tilizers having a good supply of potash, 
will be helpful. If you apply an ordi- 
nary farm phosphate, so called, an ap- 
plication of from two hundred to five 
hundred pounds per acre will not be 
excessive, but much depends upon the 
character of the soil. I have known 
one thousand pounds of such fertilizers 
to be applied on a strawberry plantation 
but I consider this excessive on most 
soils. Apply a fertilizer broadcast cov- 
ering the entire surface of the soil. 


0. 





The Scientific Man. 

The scientific man never sets out to 
prove anything. He starts out to find 
what is true. He divests himself of all 
preconceived notions as to what the re- 
sult is to be. He merely wants to know 
what is the fact, and if the fact that he 
discovers to-day contradicts the fact 
that he discovered yesterday, or even 


eontradicts his own public statement of 
yesterday, he is the first man to ac- 
knowledge and to publish the contradic- 
tion; and he finds as much joy in the dis- 
covery as if he had not made an imper- 
fect conclusion on the day before. I 
knew an experimenter not far away who 
was very much disappointed that his ex- 
periments did not prove his theory and 
he, therefore, discarded his experiments. 
It is a rare quality in a man that he is 
able to withhold his conclusions until he 
has the evidence. I am afraid that most 
of us draw our conclusions and after- 
wards begin to prove them. That is, we 
prejudice, or are controlled by prejudice. 
Anyone who has attended courts of law 
will know exactly what I mean. A large 
part of the debaters of the world are 
really sophists, more interested in the 
processes of their reasoning and of their 
argument and in their own performance 
than in the accuracy of their premises, 
or in the final justice of their results. 
Our type of mind determines our atti- 
tude toward the world in which we live 
There are very few of us, I am afraid, 
who have a perfectly rational and natur- 
al outlook on the world of nature. We 
are inclined rather to look on the forces 
of nature as in antagonism with us rath- 
er than to put ourselves directly into 
line with nature and try to work with 
her rather than against her. It is inter- 
esting to catch this note through all the 
history of mankind and in our litera- 
ture. Forces of nature, as the thunder, 
the lightning, the storm, the wind, have 
been thought of as forces which are by 
nature opposed to us and with which 
we must necessarily contend. This idea, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
has entered into our customary attitude 
of life and is expressed in our dogmas 
and in our creeds.—Dr. L. H. Bailey. 





Sunday Thoughts. 

What to others are disappointments, 
are to believers intimations of the way 
and will of God.—John Newton. 

Canon Farrar said: “There is only 
one real failure in life possible; and 
that is, not to be true to the best one 
knows.” 

He who cannot forgive others breaks 
the bridge over which he must pass 
himself, for we all need to be for- 
given.—Lord Herbert. 

No life can be happy whose certain 
end is shame, sorrow and confusion. 
No life can help but be happy whose 
assured end is peace, holiness, inherit- 
ance.—Rev. Edward Niles. 
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Have You Tried Them? 


For Market or Home Use 


Free From Hard Core 


Matures a week to 10 days ahead of any 
other known variety; fruits of good size, 
smooth, solid, bright red color and finest 
flavor, Although a large number of so- 
called early sorts have been introduced 
of late years, on tesi—side-by-side—not 
one has equalled FIRST OF ALL for ear- 
liness, hardiness, size and uniform shape. 

Price, Large Packet, 10c. ee po Pastel, S80 40c 


FREE -—E BOOK ;: Seeds P Plante. 
Contains all the 


foot shines Shines for the the Garden's and — worth oor 
at the right prices. Write tod 


L.L.MAY&CO., St. Paul, Minn, 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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For Bordeaux Mixture 
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Gardener an 
Planter should test ne 
superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 CENTS | 






we will send 
FAMOUS COLLECTION 
1 pkg. 60 Day Tomato 

a ° . ° ° ies 
1 cae: Barty Arrec-heed Cabbage ae, 
Es etree owt eg ° ° 106 
Alse 12 Varieties . + She 
$1.00 
Write today! Send 10 cents to hel postage and 
packing nd receive the above “a ‘Famous, Collection,” ” to- 

ote ee or New and Garden Guide. 

a NORTHERN "SEE D CoO. 
239 Rockford, Illinois 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 










improved Yellow 
Globe Onion Seed / 


Best rust-resisting onion seed ever 
put on the market. Thoroughly tes- 
ted by the ——— onion growers. A 

jous cropper. No onion equals 
it for storage. Our customers in 1908 
harvested over 800 bushels per acre. 
$1.% per pound, prepaid. 
GREGORY'S NEW SEED CATALOGUE 


is the handsomest catalogue =? aden el. 
Fogeiable eedn sd i and is a of orastioal 
ini d gardener. 


formation for fa: 
Write fora ny 's “it's free. 


J. 5.4. Gresony & Son, Mansventas, Mass, 


. © STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW,” 


Booklet describing a full list of varieties with 

Sin abe also Instructions for Planting and Culture 

of Stra , Rasp 4 — rry, Currant, 

Gateene and Grape also ragus 

and Rhubarb Roots. All Soaks warranted first- 

class and true-to-name or money refunded. C. E. 
Warrrer’s Nurseries, Box 18, Bridgman, Mich. 
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Peach trees cut back for renewal. Young shoocs 
just starting. 





Renewal of Old Peach Trees. 

The peach tree is a rapid grower un- 
der ordinarily favorable conditions. It 
bears fruit only on wood of the previ- 
ous season’s growth. Its  characteris- 
tic habit of growth is to form tall, erect 
branches, in its early years, becoming 
more spreading as its age increases; 
hence a few seasons’ unrestricted, nat- 
ural development, where care and prun- 
ing has been neglected, results in a tall, 
ungainly, illy proportioned top, formed 
by long, straggling, slender branches at 
the extremities of which, out of reach 
from the tallest step-ladders, the fruit 
is borne. The weight of the fruit, at 
the extremities of these highly or wide- 
ly extended branches, brings so great 
a leverage to bear upon their bases as 
to result in serious splitting, breaking 
and mutilation of the trees. Careful, 
annual pruning back of the new 


ditions under which insects and fungi 


‘ean be so easily and effectually. com- 


batted and controlled as to reduce to a 
minimum the danger of their spread to 
younger plantations. 

Renewal is a reversal of the gener- 
ally prevailing idea of ‘‘pruning up” old 
trees. It is distinctly a process of 
“pruning down.” 

The type of trees with which renewal 
is not practicable is that type whose 
heads have been fornied at an extreme 
height from the ground, and whose 
naked branches, from that elevated 
point of divergence, extend many more 
feet upward and outward with no inter- 
vening smaller branches. Usually a 
tree that was originally headed moder- 
ately low, and whose lower branches 
are in good conditiun, can be success- 
fully renewed. 

Cut out the topmost branches the 
first season of renewal, leaving all 
healthy side branches. The next sea- 
son these horizontal branches may have 
their extremities lopped back with the 
pruners in such a way as to promote a 
uniform, well rounded, symmetrical 
head or top. 

It will be necessary to saw large 
branches first on the under side, then 
on the upper side, a few inches farther 
out or up the branch in the direction of 
its growth. This allows the branch to 
break off without splitting the part re- 
maining.| A second cut, at an angle, 
can then be made without difficulty, 
leaving a smooth, clean-cut stub. 

All wounds should be dressed, a few 
weeks after cutting, with a thick paint 
made of pure white lead and boiled lin- 
seed oil. 

The benefits of heading back will be 
lost, in time, unless the work be fol- 
lowed up by annual, discriminate thin- 
ning of the new shoots, and cutting back 
of those selected for future fruit bear- 
ing. 





cal character of the trees which were formerly muc’ 


too tall, straggling = irregular i in form 
growth of new wood will of course have to be trimmed with the pruning shéars. 





Young peach trees renewed after one season’s genes This shows the low, dense, ae 


is heavy 





growth, from the time the young trees 
are planted, tends to overcome this un- 
desirable habit of growth and to keep 
the head of the tree compact and sym- 
metrical, thereby lessening the danger 
of breaking by reducing the leverage 
exerted by the weight of the crop, and 
rendering the gathering of the fruit an 
easy and pleasant task. But even with 
careful, annual pruning, the peach tree 
will eventually get out of proportion 
and out of reasonable bounds. It is at 
this time that a complete renewal be- 
comes advisable. This can be accom- 
plished without the loss of a crop, pro- 
viding the work be done early in the 
spring of a season in which the fruit 
buds have been destroyed by the rigors 
of winter. Where annual crops are 
the rule, the fortunate orchardist may 
cut back a few of the branches of each 
tree each season, thereby keeping an 
adequate supply of new fruiting wood 
coming on, low down where pruning and 
spraying may be easily done. and where 
the crop may be safely supported by the 
superior strength of the short, sturdy, 
well-knit branches. Thus, gradually, 
the trees will become renewed, thera 
will be no material loss in fruit pro- 
duction, and the fruit will be of larger 
size because of the decreased number 
of specimens to be developed.—Bulletin 
180, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

N. B.—If the pruning is done annually 
in August or Septeniber it will tend to 
increase fruit buds. Severe pruning 
should be done in February or March. 


Orchard Renewal Notes. 

Old fruit trees and orchards are of- 
tentimes destroyed to prevent the spread 
of disease and noxious insects to newly 
planted orchards. 

Old orchards can be renewed in such 
a@ way as to produce fine fruit for home 
and market while the young trees are 
growing. 





The plan of renewal brings about con- 





Renewal of orchards may profitably 
be accompanied by the addition of stable 
manure, either worked into the soil be- 
neath the extremities of the branches, 
or allowed to remain upon the surface 
to be covered later with straw or other 
ccarse material applied as a mulch. The 
combination of renewal and fertilization 
will work wonders in the rejuvenation 
of many old orchards long considered 
unprofitable and  valueless.—Bulletin 
180, Ohio Experiment Station. 


Apple Notes. 


Winter apples bear at seven to nine 
years of age in eastern New York. Sum- 
mer apples of the type of Duchess and 
Yellow Transparent may bear at four 
or five years of age, and even give speci- 
mens before that time, says the “Na- 
tional Nurseryman.” 

All winter varieties of apples under 
modern systems of management should 
give paying crops at or prior to ten 
years of age. 

Throughout apple growing New York 
apple trees should not reach their maxi- 
mum period of productivity before half 
a century, and should continue in bear- 
ing at least one hundred years. This 
all pre-supposes rational methods of 
orchard management. 

Off or barren years caused by climatic 
vagaries in apple growing are rather 
unusual in New York. I should say 
that they do not occur oftener than 
once in five or six years. They do 
occur, however, oftener than that, due 
to faulty management. 

I would plant any permanent trees 
forty to forty-five feet apart and inter- 
plant with fillers till the rows are half 
this distance apart. 

Do not choose valley lands or espe- 
cially rich soil for your orchard. Select 
elevated, airy, well-drained land which 
will not wash too much, and thus your 
task of producing the highest quality of 
fruit will be very much aided. 

















The Best Spray Pump 


Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Not too heavy for low bushes. Sprays quick- 
est and best. Does the work in half the time 
and does it thoroughly. Always ready. 

with bucket, barrel or tank. Lasts a lifetime. 
ad —— to dry up, wear out, or make 


Standard Spray Pump 
Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00. 


It will not cost you a cent to it. Our 

special offer gives complete details. Write 

for it today and we will also send our illus- 

trated circular showing how this pump pays 

for itself many times over the first season. 
The Standard Stamping Co. 

134 Main Street Marysville, O. 
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ISBELL’S SEEDS 


Twenty Years’ Experience has 
taught us just how to please you. 
If you are interested in Growing’ 
Vegetables, Corn, Oats, Barley, 
Grass, etc., you will be the loser | 
if you do not see Isbell’s Seed 
Annual, It is FREE. 


S. M. ISBELL é C0., Seedsmen 


Box 535 x= s JACKSON, MICH. 
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$840 for the best specimens 
of vegetables and $200 for the 
best poccimene of Fo cg mene 


from 
at New York State Fair, Syracn 
No Fe pam Ha ion fee 


next Septem 

en to all. Write for ful 

*s Garden and Floral for he 
Gist edition — r, better, and more h 

than ever. Free. Write for your copy 

‘JAMES VICK’S SONS, 418 Mam Street, Rocnester, W. 1. 
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T. we HUBBARD CO., Grapevine Specialists 
354 Central power: Seer Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Blow, Mister Blizzard, 
eet eid Blizzard—sling de snow an’ 
’ sleet! ; 
You only spice de ‘possum, an’ make de 
ters sweet! 


+ on OR , ; 
Don’t keer how you blowin’: Summer 
ter go: 


a Ms 
1 hears de chimbly roarin’, an’ I don’t 
keer fer de snow! 


Blow, PMister : Blizzard! — Think you 
m stro ; « 
But ‘ut “ we Rreerin’ wen de fire 


sings a gang? 
 daeaeet 1 stayed his stay out—had ter go 


S way: 
Winter is a growler bekase he ol’ an’ 
BEST: —Atlanta “Constitution.” 





Horticultural Writers Don’t Give 
Enough Detail About Fruit Culture. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A recent writer, who knows scarcely 
anything about fruit growing, com- 
plains that the men who make catalogs 
ané¢ who write about fruit growing do 
not specify particulars so that the in- 
experienced man can understand fully 
what is necessary to be done in or- 
der to plant fruit, vines, plants and 
trees and to succeed with them. 

This criticism may at times be just, 
but here is an attempted explanation 
as to why all particulars are not given 
to planters and fruit growers. In or- 
der to specify about every detail the 
writer would have to publish a book 
in order to explain all the details of 
évery class of fruit, that is a book on 
the pear, another on the apple, peach, 
plum, quince, grape, raspberry, black- 
berry, currant, raspberry etc. This 
book would not be interesting reading, 
and would not be salable, for it would 
contain a mass of dull information. 
This mass of information would be so 
full and complicated the writer, when 
he had finished reading, would scarce- 
ly* be able to carry all the details in 
his mind. 

The only way to learn about all the 
details of the berryfield, vineyard and 
orchard is to serve’ an apprenticeship 
with some skillful fruit grower of 
large experience. No man was ever 
made a successful fruit grower simply 
by reading books. No man was ever 
made a sucessful physician or a suc- 
cessful teacher or orator by reading 
books. This shows that it is impossible 
to teach any business thoroughly and 
completely by writing about it. The 
man who would learn all the details 
must set himself at work with the hoe. 
shovel, pruning knife, budding knife 
and thus get a practical insight into 
every detail of the profession in which 
he would like to excel. 

Our associate editor, Prof. E. H. Van 
Deman, did not make himself one of 
the foremost pomologists of the coun- 
try by reading books on pomology. Far 


from it. If he had gained all his 
knowledge of fruit growing from 
books he would not be a_ successful 


teacher. When he was a young man 
-he engaged with Dr. Wardner, to work 
for him at very low wages as an ap- 
prentice. Here at this fruit farm in 
Ohio Prof. Van Deman secured the 
foundation of a pomological career that 
he could not have secured in any oth- 
er way. 

What would occur if Green’s Fruit 
Grower should attempt each month to 
explain the A. .B. C. of fruit growing, 
thus hoping to make competent fruit 
growers? Our publication would at 
once lose many of its subscribers. The 
larger number of our readers already 
have considerable knowledge in fruit 
growing. They would consider it waste 
of time to go through the A BC school 
each month. What our readers need 
mostly is suggestions for improvements 
of their present methods, and a knowl- 
edge of what is being done for the ad- 
vancement of fruit growing by other 
people in other parts of the world. 





Plant Beautiful Vines. 


Why are not beautiful vines more of- 
ten planted about village or farm 
homes? You should know how beau- 
tiful they are. Have you not seen the 
beauty of the wild grape trailing over 
bushes, trees or stumps by the brooks 
and creeks, or the wild bittersweet, or 
the Virginia creeper? 

You can buy a grape vine for ten 
cents which will be a thing of beauty 
for a hundred years and at the same 
time give you a bountiful supply of de- 


- licious, wholesome fruit. 


But there are other vines more beau- 
tiful than the grape. My favorite is 
the little white flowering clematis 
known as Paniculata. This clematis is 
one of the most easily cared Yor. It 
is a mass of white bloom during the 
long season of midsummer and early 
fall. It is a vigorous grower and will 
climb over as large a surface as a grape 
vine. ‘While each individual flower is 
not large like Clematis Jackmanni, and 
others of that class, there are  mil- 
lions of these little flowers, altogether 
making a mass of white like a snow 
bank. 
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Split Hickorys in ase. 
lighted users W: 


Saving 
Guaranteed 

On Retail Price 
Of Any Vehicle 





WAIT! 


cles personal, man-to-man business. 
want (out of 125 styles) and sell it to you direct at factory prices. 


The actual dollars-and-cents saving I make you runs from $26.50 and up on a 


highest quality and prices the lowest. 
ten years. My big volume of business permits me to offer greater saving prices for 1910. 
to hear personally from anyone wanting a high-grade vehicle or harness I issue this challenge 
to buggy dealers everywhere—I will duplicate the quality of any 
high-grade buggy they offer to any buyer at 25% or more 
off their price. If you are going to buy a vehicle, 
don’t you want to save that 25% or more? 


Let me prove this claim by sending you my 1910 190-page book 
quoting you direct factory prices. ? 


le 


harness to choose from. H. C. P 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Sta. 26, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

As to my standing and responsibili 

I refer | oany aerieulturet paper of 
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any bank or express co 
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30-Day Road Test On Any Split Hickory 


All the papers and all manufacturers-know me to be responsible and know my work to be the 
I have saved buggy buyers three million dollars in the last 
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s worth as much to you as to a buggy dealer, even though he’s 
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about my proposition before you give away this money. I offer 
more than any dealer—30-day road test. 
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To Buyers of Buggies 
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aying Any Vehicle Get My 1910 
Free Book of Styles and Prices 
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I make to your order just the vehicle you 
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The Trumpet Vine is a vigorous grow- 
er, a long enduring vine, as is also the 
Wisteria, which has long plume like 
flowers remaining beautiful a long time 
after development. These two vines 
are remarkably vigorous and wiil care 
for themselves. Jackmanni clematis 
and others of that class are more dif- 
ficult to grow, and to transplant, but 
they are.of marked beauty. Do not fail 
to plant the ornamental vines this com- 
ing spring and thus make your home 
more attractive. Plant them so that 
they will trail over your piazzas, over 
one side of your house, or over the 
sides of an out-building. . On my place 
I have several clematis ' Paniculata 
growing over shrubbery which’ they 
conceal almost entirely from sight with 
their numerous white blossoms. Re- 
member that my favorite is the white 
clematis Paniculata. 


© 





Jolly Dolly Rose. 


This name has been given to an in- 
valid girl, an orphan who has not sat 
up or stood up for twenty years. She 
has occupied the same position ona 
couch for eight years. She _ is utterly 
helpless but can use her hands. She 
has been encouraged to buy a little 
home in the country running in debt 
for the entire value of this home, as she 
had no money with which to make a 
payment onthe place. Kind hearted 
people have learned of this cheerful in- 
valid and have aided her in a small way 
by sending a dollar each (morg or less) 
towards helping her pay for her little 
house and lot. If any reader of the 
Green’s Fruit Grower desires to help 
this worthy invalid they should address 
Miss Dolly Rose, Manchester, Adams 
County, Ohio, or if they prefer the 
money can be sent to me and I will for- 
ward it to this deserving woman who 
bears up so heroically and cheerfully 
through all her years of suffering and 
privation. She has not appealed to me 
for help. I have heard of her through 
others.—C. A. Green. 





A story is told of a certain man liv- 
ing in a New England village who lost 
a horse one day and failing to find him, 
he went down to the public square and 
offered a reward of five dollars.to who- 
ever could bring him back. A half 
witted fellow who heard the offer volun- 
teered to discover the whereabouts of 
the horse, and sure enough he returned 
in half an hour leading him by his 
bridle. The owner was surprised at the 
ease with which his half witted friend 
had found the beast, and on passing 
the five dollars to him, he said: “Tell 
me, how did you find the horse?” To 
which the man replied: “Waal, I 
thought to myself where would I go if 
I was a hoss, and I went there, and 
he had.” 


Lying Hurts the Liar. 

“All boys,” an old philosopher says, 
“are born liars.” 

Perhaps it is because lying is the dip- 
lomatie refuge for helplessness. The 
instant we learn to know punishment, 
Gesire to escape it becomes a prime 
instinct. 

Morality, like knowledge, is not 
hereditary, but attained. The child 
must learn that lying is a sin and a 
self-injury, just as it must learn by be- 
ing burnt to avoid the fire. 

Until this lesson is learned, the child, 
youth, man will continue to lie. Many 
never learn it. Perhaps none ever learn 
it very thoroughly. 

Lying comes not of aggressive 
shrewdness, but of cowardice and a 
shallow cunning that is often treacher- 
ous and tricks the lie into transparency. 

But it is not the danger of being 
found out by others that is most to be 
dreaded; far more dreadful is it that 
the liar must know himself to be a 
liar. 

His self-respect suffers; the leaven 
in him loses strength and leaves him 
dead dough. 

The cunning that leads to lying is a 
rot that must permeate the whole char- 
acter and make a man ever uncertain 
of himself, 

It distorts his perspective, obscures 
his vision, and warps his comprehen- 
sion. 

Nothing else so shakes the confidence 
of one’s friends as known lying does; 
nothing so shatters one’s own self-con- 
fidence as does lying, whether known 
to others or not. 

The tangled web makes it all the 
harder for the liar to succeed in even 
an honest undertaking. His lies are a 
ball-and-chain upon his foot. He flound- 
ers along, most of his energies being re- 
quired to overcome the impediment, 


while the truthful man easily outstrips 


him.—Memphis “News Scimitar.” 





Story Telling.—The true art of telling 
stories consists in holding the atten- 
tion of the listeners. Unless this can 
be done, it is better to keep silent, for 
one only becomes a bore. Story tellers 
are born, not made, and they are just 
as rare as poets, singers and artists. A 
story teller must take genuine interest 
in his work and should thoroughly enjoy 
the companionship of his listeners; 
otherwise he will be a failure. He 
must also be imaginative, possess a 


‘sweet, flexible voice and be wholly in 


sympathy with his subject, which 
means, also, that he must be magnetic, 
impressive and forcible. The most suc- 
cessful story tellers use the simplest 
language only, avoiding long words and 
meaningless descriptions. 





“Read 3 to weigh and con- 


sider.”—Bacon. 





On Rainy Days 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value in 
comfort and long wear 


$3.00 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


Sold by first-class Retailers the country 
over. Send for our Free Catalogue 


A. J. TOWER CO, qOWER; 


Boston, U. S. A. 


Ss 
sNADiAN 00, La. DOE 
TOWER CANADIAN O., lad. pa 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy 
Five Per Cent. , 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everye 
one Who Writes, 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., ds discoveled @ process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is requiredis 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oll paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
—" oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 67 North 
St., Adame, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
on ieaiee Nag then ion cumeheure 

save a 
noire noo 






























Siaalimer You can paper 2 rooms 


absolutely free 


Have a three rooms Cant, seed pa- 
i uy your papers from us— 
ell cave pea: helt the cont, Oma 
show you how easily any man or 
handy woman at homecan ng them 
and save labor ex too. You can 
beautify ¢hree rooms for what one has 
cost you before. Send for free es 
sample- book and instructions 





Enlargements, 

Swollen Tissues, 

m any wine os Geeks, 
Cures vin Lameness, Allays 
Pain not Blister, remove 
the hair or lay the horse up. $2.008 
bottle, delivered. Book 1D tree. 
ABSORBINE, JB., (mankind$1.00 
For Synovitis, Strains, Gouty 
its, Varicose Veins, Varico 
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GASOLINE 
Spray Engines 


2%, 3% and 5 H. P. 


= BECAUSE 
it is 4 lighter. Has no tank. 
Has no fan. Speed easily 
adjusts to secure any spray- 
ing effect and when through 
spraying is ready for your 
other work. 
It is guaranteed proot 
against freezing. 
Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 
Explaining the 
























| If I knew I were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I would plant a tree to-day.— 
| stephen Girard. 











The Orchard. 


An apple is good for a number of things; 
To swing in the tree where the robin 


is filled with uniform grades of No. 1s, 
taking care not to put in any small ones 
or poor ones. Some packers place the 
second and third layer same as_ the 
first, but I do not place the layers but 

Suny aroma? settle the apples into shape from time 
To lie very still and just wait in the to time, racking the barrel a little, gent- 
| grass ly from side to side at intervals, six or 
| For squirrels (or bossies) or children tO gayen times during packing. Do not 
shake the barrel too hard or you will 
loosen the fruit instead of settling it 
down. 

“When the barrel is full the last lay- 
er should come about one-half inch 
above the brim of the barrel. Then I 
put on a barrel cushion which can be 
had at the farm supply stores and does 
not cost much. It is a great advantage 


sings; 
To grow a bit larger, all ruddy and 
reund 


And drop with a bump to the warm, 


pass; 

It’s good for brown betty, and good for 
a pie; 

It knows where the stockings will hang 
by and by; 

But, .. the most wonderful thing it can 


An Bi ag will make you a new little tree! 
—“Farm Journal.” 





Chat with an ‘ae Apple Packer. 








Novo improv- 
features. ‘ 
HILDRETH MFG.CO. @ 
34 Willow St., 
Lansing, Mich. 






















































Kill San Jose Scale 


You need not lose your fruit crop this season. 
Spray your orchard early with a strong solution of 


It will positively destroy scale, apple scab, aphis, lice, 
bugs, worms, and all other insects and parasites which 
infest your trees, plants and shrubs. It contains no 
poisonous or injurious ingredients ; no salt, sulphur, or 
mineral oils. It fertilizes the soil and quickens growth. 


Endorsed by the 
fs tment ot Agriculture. 
50j!bs., $2.50 ; 100 lbs., $4.50 ; larger quantities proportionately 
less, Write for free booklet, “ a Manual of Plant Diseases.’ 


JAMES GOOD, (Original Maker), 
953 N. Front St., 


JIT PAYS TO SPRAY 
The Ipse Agetrow -row Sprayer gives 
ust where nee¢ 








BATEMAN MFG.CO.,Bex 160-S GRENLOCH, N. J 








PRAYER ois: 
few J Hand 
Over 1,000 up-to-date farmers and frui wers 


are ung the Perfection Sprayer, the ot est and 
most reliable sprayer made. Sprays 6 rows of pota 

or vines at oncewith horse power. onnedaienred 
by hand, Agitates perfectly, pressure always 
strong. Sprays anything. 
Easily <n from horse to 

er. Don't buy any 
Soeayer til" you 


Write For My 
Catalogue 















htnin: 8 vayers & Spray Pumps. 
B differ oa styles. Hand, com- 
pressed air, dry powder, whitewash 
rayers, bucket and barrel pu wo 
For spraying potato vines, garden 
disinfectants, 






vegetables, trees, 
shrubbery, whitewashing poultry 
houses and stables, washing wagons, 
windows, etc. This line cannot be 
excelled. Big inducements for agents 
and something new. Write to-day 
for descriptive catalog and agents?’ 
proposition. Manufacturers of all 
kinds of sprayers and spray pumps. 
D, B. Smith & Co., Box C, Utiea, N.Y. 




















. id Filled 12c. 

Beautifal Signet Ring Signet Ring on ~/ Initial Hand 
. Warran years. Sent 
VANCE ion On 48 W Bway, 8. 





Engraved Free 
by return mail. 

























P h 
Good’ s wise on Soap No. 3 vor of many of the apples. 


Philadelphia | 


“We go to the orchard after the ap- 
ples have been picked,” said Mr. Sav- 
age, “and we insist that they are 
picked in a careful manner,” says 
“American Cultivator.” “Pickers must 
use half-bushel strong handled baskets, 
and must put their hand into the bas- 
ket every time they drop fruit into it. 
The baskets are emptied into barrels 
and must be handled carefully. We 
never allow apples to be placed in piles 
in the orchard. Even afew days of 
such treatment will spoil color and fla- 


because it keeps the head even when 
being pressed down, avoids bruising the 
fruit, and takes up space enough to 
about pay for its cost. With barrel 
header the apples are pressed down so 
that the head can be put in place. 
Handled in this way a barrel of fruit 
will not settle or loosen, but will stand 
firm for many months, so that when 


hatchet it sounds solid, not hollow, as 
when a barrel is slack packed. 
“Some poorly packed fruit comes to. 














Boston markets, but it does. not 
Apple packers in Simons & Sons orchard, Hamburg, Iowa. 

In the Sorting Shed. pay the shipper. A lot of apples} 

“They are taken directly from the or- Which fails to give satisfaction is re- 


membered by the buyer, and the next 
time he comes to purchase, he tells the 
dealer that he wants no more of the 
mnan’s packing. On the other hand a 
choice and reliable packing quickly gets 

a reputation, and sells higher than oth- 


chard to the farm packing shed, and 
as soon as convenient are sorted and 
packed. In packing, I usually have an 
assistant. We use a _ “sorting  tabie, 
which is like a long, shallow box, about . 
3 by 6 feet, and with sides five to six 











Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 











California ........321 Stimson Block, Los 
....520 Bank San Jose Bidg., San Jose 
Georgiza.............. 36 Bay Street, Savannah 
Mlinois............ 1204 Hartford Building, Chicago 
Louisiana...........305 Baronne St., New Orleans 
New, York «ue Stone Street, New York 
Virgini Citizens Bank Bidg., Norfolk 
Washington. «.ssssereeen03 Oriental Block, Seattle 
1103 Temple Bidg., Toronto 
Gabe Havana 


Address Office Nearest You 
Write for Quotations 

















you tap the top of the barrel with a} 


| 





‘Sprayers for Vineyards, Orchards 

‘and Field Crops; for one or two 

/horses; with 50 or 100 gal. tank. 
Write for prices and testimonials. 


H. E, HOLLY, MFR,, PULTENEY, N.Y. 





SAVE YOUR FRUIT! 
Full crops are saved by raising the temperature a few degrees 
in blooming time. The Ideal Orchard Heater will do this at a 
small cost. 56,000 sold in 1909, Agents wanted. 


*aonua73e nom ATUaAS suing 





(Patented) Write now for prices’and full information. 


The Ideal Orchard Heater Company, Grand Junction, Colorade. 





er apples. ‘A buyer can easily detect 
bad packing. He not only examines the 
Then near one end of the box we place top layer, but he reaches down and 
two empty barrels, one for No. 1s and Picks out apples so that he can exam- 
the other for No. 2s. There is also a ine the contents nearly to the middle 
barrel or box somewhere near for cider Of the barrel.” 

apples. I stand one side of the table, “Box packing is another question. Not 
my assistant at the other side. The much has been done in the western 
scrting box holds about a barrel of style by Boston apple packers. I pack- 
fruit. In packing the barrel, both for ed a few boxes for exhibition at the 


inches high. This box is placed on top 
of two barrels, or some such support. 





DEFENDER 


SPRAY PUMP. 


BUY THE BEST. 
Made of brass, powerful, easy 
working, adapted to all kinds 
of spraying. 15 outfits tose- 
lect from. Descriptive circu- 

FREE, 


Cc. 8. HARDER 
Successor to J. F. Gaylord 
Box No. 61, Catskill, N.Y. 





No. 1s and No. 2s, the head of the bar- fruit show. The western apples are 
rel should be stenciled with the address, packed very much like oranges, and 
variety, etc., then turned over, closed the style varies according to the section 
head toward the ground. Then the first from which the apples are shipped, 
layer of apples is placed stem end down, 
and should be laid closely, placing first 
a circle of nice looking apples outside, 
and then a second circle inside the first, 
then filling in the center-with a few ap- 


the apples. The wood is of thin stock 
and bends a little with the pressure of 
the fruit, so that when the box is 
opened there is a bulge on the top of 


dees 7 a taal 


Rockford ‘Soo Free 


Send postal now. 
fs ; economical, durable, simple Gasoline 

and especially according to the size of | Engines made, Don’t buy till 

=" Sour Book and low prices. 







Learn about most 


“Rockford 
Engine Works, 





ples that will be needed. 

It Is the First Glance. 
It is the first glance that more than 
half sells a barrel of apples, and the 
top layer must be good. I would not 
choose the very largest apples, but gscod 


the contents, the middle being a little 
higher than each end, and improving 
the appearance of the package and as- 
sists quick, tight packing. 


“If the fruit is large it is likely to be 
wrapped in tissue paper, which is put 


SPRALEN 


$3” 


2 FOR $5.00 
THE G. LENOX SPRAYER CO., 165 W. 25d St., N. ¥. 





sized cnes, well colored and free from* on by placing the apple stem down 
defect. The facing layer must be put againsc the middle of the paper and 
in first. If we should try to lay it last Lringing the ends together over the 
it wevlc not look right, but would be blossom end of the fruit. Some of the 
uneven Laid in the way I have shown, apples in the top layer are usually left 
it will come out in perfect condition I unwrapped to show their appearance. 
always lay a circle of corrugated paste- Rather large fruit, say three inches in 
board next to the head before placing diameter, is often packed on edge in 
the apples, bringing the smooth side of set rows, making four rows wide in the 
the paste-board next to the apples. The box and about six apples in the row. If 
pasie-board prevents’ bruising and packed stem against the cover it may 
makes a nice appearance when the bar- go in various ways; either alternate 
rel is opened. After the first layer has rows of two and two, three and two, 























been packed close and tight, the barrei three and four, four and four. Some of 
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Two scenes in a western New Yorkapple orchard. Who would not like to own an orchard like this? 











earth so that the furrows for the water 
can be readily turned out just the same. 
I have observed that the editor of “Field 
and Farm” has always said that more 
trees in this country are killed by winter 
drouth at the roots than are lost from 
any other cause. I know that the 
mulching process will overcome much 
of this danger besides replenishing the 
soil with the fertility it must have to 
keep the trees in good health and make 
them produce big crops right along. 
Apple Growers Combine. 
About four or five years ago a very 
progressive fruit grower in the Province 
of Ontario got the idea that more could 


these effects are produced by diagonai 
packing, beginning at one corner. 

The rows alternate, the second row 
beginning between the first two fruits 
of the first row, and the third row same 
as the first row, thus wedging each row 
in tightly. Tight, even packing is very 
important, and hardly any. eastern 
packers can do it just right. The west- 
erners have long experience, and pack 
a great many apples each season. But 
any one can do it if he will take time, 
and can get enough apples to secure 
uniform grading. The whole box must 
contain exactly the same style uf ap- 
ples as the first row, and the whcle box 
must be packed in rows exactly ‘the 
same styles as the first row, not a sin- 
gle defective apple in the box. The top 
row, or last row to be packed in the box, 
should project a very little above the 
box, so that it will press down slightly 
when putting on the top of the box. 
3ut box fruit will not stand much 
pressing. It is possible after experience 
to pack it so that it will come just about 
right. The best packed fruit comes 
from Oregon and Washington. The 
Colorado fruit is not so well graded or 
packed, and is not wrapped in paper. 
It is no use for eastern growers to put 
their fruit in boxes unless they have 
fancy fruit. Common fruit packed in 
boxes will not bring so much as it would 
packed in barrels. 








done in the past, so he organized his 
immediate neighbors into a co-operative 
fruit growers’ association and it worked 
very well. The experience of the fruit 
growers in that district had been that 
when the buyers would come around 
they were obliged to take whatever 
was offered them for the reason there 
was nothing else to do, says ‘“‘American 
Cultivator.” 

It was impossible to market their ap- 
ples to advantage in many cases, and 
the result was that the apples stayed 
in the orchards unless they sold them 
to the buyers at any price they were 
willing to pay them. So this progres- 
sive fruit grower started the co-opera- 
tive work among a few of his neighbors; 
he agreed to take from these farmers 
their fruit sent to the packing house; 
to oversee the work, etc., at a certain 
charge per barrel, and market the fruit 
for them. The result was a marked 
improvement in the price obtained. The 
farmers brought their fruit into the 
central packing house on hay wagons 
—not wagons made for that purpose— 
with a lot of straw in the bottom to 
carry the fruit well; there they deliv- 
ered their fruit, and it was stored until 
the proper time for it to go to market. 
Instead of the barrels of apples lying 
out on the station platform for weeks 
waiting for a car to come along to take 
them up, as is still experienced in some 
parts of the country—and I dare say in 
your own state—they are usually able 
to ship any number of cars they wish 
at any time, and that is a great ad- 
vantage to the grower. They have also 
been able to get, I think, fully $1 per 
barrel more than the farmers who sell 
their fruits in their orchards. 

Then they built a storage house; they 
learned that if they had a carload of} 
apples to ship they could not leave} 
them on the platform very long with- 
out deterioration; so they determined 
to provide storage for them; the re- 
sult is that after they put that plant 
in they could hold the fruit for any} 
length of time they wished and ship it; 





A Mulch for the Orchard. 

The old orchard, that is trees twelve 
to fifteen years old and older and al- 
ready in bearing, will be benefited by 
heavy applications of stable litter or 
other fertilizer, says E. F. Stephens. 
To the extent that ‘stable litter can 
he procured, we have been in the habit 
of using about five hundred pounds for 
each tree of the age of fifteen years and 
upward. This litter distributed about 
the tree, never in contact with the 
trunk, increases the stock of humus in 
the soil, lessens the winter evaporation 
and injury from dry freezing. 

In the last two years, we have hauled 
in some three million pounds of stable 
litter or manure from the town stables 
and stock yards. Careful observation 
for thirty years indicates a benefit of 
$1 a load for each of the first two years 
following the application and that the 
beneficial effect is not wholly lost during 
a period of eight years. We prefer to 
use stable litter rather than clean straw 
to the extent that we can secure it. An 
application of three inches of stable 
litter is better than ten or twelve inches 
of straw. 

When stable litter can not be had 
in sufficient quantities to mulch the row 
to a width of eight or ten feet straw 
Stacks may be used to excellent ad- 





be done in co-operation than had been} 





GENUINE 
‘Thomas Phosphate Powder 


(BASIC SLAC PHOSPHATE) 


SPECIAL NOTICE AND WARNING! 


As several so-called “ Basic Slags” of more or less doubtful origin and 
of more or less uncertain composition are being offered to the trade, we 
take this opportunity to advise all prospective buyers to insist on having 


GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 
Bearing on the tags the following Trade Mark 





Only by Buying 


phate Powder Bearing this 
Trade Mark can You be Sure to 
get the Genuine Unadulterated 


Article. 


The great value of Thomas Phosphate Powder as a Superior Source of Phosphoric 
Acid, Lime, Magnesia, and Manganese makes its purity and genuine quality of prime 
importance. 


Dr. HARVEY W. WILEY, Curer Cuemist Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
says: “* The high agricultural value of phosphatic slags has led to their adulteration and even to the substitu- 
tion of other bodies.—If we had only to consider the adulteration of basic slag with mineral phosphates, that 
is, tricalcium phosphate, the problem would be an easy one; but when we add to this the fact that iron and 
aluminum phosphates are employed in the adulteration, and that artificial slags ma’ ay Ay so used, 3a question 
becomes more involved.” (Principles and Practice of Agricultural Analysis, by Dr. H. W. Wiley.) 


LOOK FOR THE TREE AND KEY TRADE MARK 


(Our pamphlet,“ THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER A SOURCE OF AVAIL- 
ABLE PLANT FOOD,” is sent free if you mention Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 
SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


Manufacturers of E. FRANK COE FERTILIZERS and 
PERUVIAN BRANDS 


24-26 Stone Street, New York City 


(We also distribute from Boston, Mass.; Belfast, Maine; Baltimore, Md.; 
Wilmington, N. C.; Savannah, Ga.; and Charleston, S. C.) 





































cag | HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


that I , My, Geo. T. Bowal N. 
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_ SCALECIDE ‘i 


cheaper, more effective and Booklet, “Orchard Insurance." 
PRICES: = oe so eee Fs page 16 gallen 


ode Wa; i te et 
If you want cheap ol, our ** CAR BOPEENS > a MoE As enh ct anirthiteis clon, 


B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, soc CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Secure privacy for that most sacred spot—the large or smal! cemete! 
unity or family burial plot. aque Sane Soe and 
revent ees | = make resti 

tion. These fences will 
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eaper eeties wooden fences, are stock-proof. 
special prices to Cemetery and Church pT 5m also free catalog s 
ing many styles of fences and rtes, cemetery entrance arches, ete. 
Republic Fence & Gate Oo., 202 Republic St., North m. 
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Pat’d June 2, 1903. 










RHODES MFG. CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















| blade with a thin back that will not pinch or bind. 
it. Send for descriptive circular and prices. FRUIT G 





Patented Oct. 6, 1908. 
**THE FRUIT GROWERS’ FAVORITE PRUNING SAW’ 
Is the most practlcal tree pruner ever invented. It is made entirely of steel with a 7 or 8 foot handle, has a draw cut 


It is very light, strong and durable. and our rantee pees <2 
ROWERS’ SAW CO., SCOTTSVILLE. N 





vantage. The hauling of stable litter 
and straw is suitable work for the 
pn of December and January. When 
the application of these things ig con- ‘ av 
fined to the width of eight or ae Feet Ree ens ats tad 
and the remaining ground between the ig ° 
rows kept under annual cultivation the “What do you want?” she demanded. 
roots of the trees are not brought to the “Ish this the residence of Mish’r 
Surface as is the case when the entire gnmith?” inquired the man. 
orchard is mulched heavily and this is “Yes. What do you want?” 
allowed to remain on year after year, “Dear Misshus Shmith! Good Misshus 
The mulching need not necessarily Shmith! Will you—hic—come down 
interfere in the spring with irrigating an’ pick out Mr. Shmith? The rest of 
operations for by that time it is pretty us want to go home!”—Philadelphia 


whenever they liked and could get the} 
best price. Théy are also able to buy 
theireboxes and barrels in large quan- 
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The “Kant-Klog —— 
Gets twice the results with same labor and 
— Send postal today for free interest- 
booklet, explaining how the ‘‘Kant- 
K og’’ gives 


Wine Sizes of Round or Flat 
Fine or Coarse Sprays 


or solid streams all from the same nozzle. 
Ten different styles of sprayers for all kinds 








well flattened down and driven into the “Inquirer.” 





Starts or Stobs =" spraying, whitewashing, etc., etc. 
the Spray fstently ASENTS WANTED East 
Rechester Spray Pump Co., pesnsetn, %Y- 
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Away with mystery! 

You have a right to know 
what your roofing is made of. 
That’s the real way to make 
sure it will last. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt. It 
is Nature’s own waterproofer, and has 
resisted storms and weather for hun- 
dreds of years. You know this natu- 
ral asphalt will last in a roof. d 

And with this Company’s thirty- 
years’ knowledge and use of asphalt, 
you have double assurance that Genas- 
co endures. 

Look for the trade-mark at your dealer’s. 
Mineral and smooth surface. Don’t be misled 
by the similar surface of any other roofing. 
Insist on Genasco—the roofing with lasting 
life all the way through. A written guaran- 


tee—if.it makes you feel safer. Write for 
samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 




















New. York Chicago 





How to Protect Trees from Rabbits this liné, but growers have been so con- 



























HAMILTON RESERVOIR 
: ORCHARD HEATER 





‘* Draw the cover and the fire does the rest ” giving 
required fire to overcome 15 degrees of frost or only 2 
degrees and burn oil only in proportion to fire used. 

A regulated fire adds efficiency, safety and is far 
more economical than any other method. 

Reservoir of oil not under fire. Will burn all night 
without attention after lighting. 

§ Proper combustion for most successful out-of-doors 
eating. 

Hundreds of car-loads of fruit saved by this heater 
in this valley last spring. 

Write us for full information and don’t wait. 


HAMILTON RESERVOIR ORCHARD HEATER Co. 


and Mice. 
Photographs of the above methods of 
protection. were kindly loaned us by 
Prof. F. H. Ballou of the Ohio Experi- 


ment Station at Wooster, Ohio. Prof: 
Ballou has prepared an_ interesting 
bulletin on this important subject. This 


bulletin is remarkably attractive noi 
only in illustrations but in his method 
of treating the subject. The bulletin 
reads like a story book and yet it is full 
of helpful instructions. 

The tree to the left is protected with 
corn stalks. Notice that wooden slats, 
pieces of boards or small branches of 
trees would answer a similar purpose. 
The tree in the middle of the illustration 


servative in taking hold of the proposi- 
tion, aud unwilling to put any money 
into a suitable cold storage plant, that 
the development of the cold storage of 
grapes has been extremely slow. Of 
course the amount of business which 
can be handled in this way is small as 
compared with the total volume, as only 
certain varieties and only the best se- 
lected stock should be stored; but where 
the best quality grapes can be grown 
and where a suitable cold storage house 
is available, a handsome additional 
profit should accrue to the. grower by 
handling as above suggested.—Madison 
Cooper in “Cold.” 





Cold Storing Apples.—It depends on 








GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


FS 0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


q + ge without 
PAY A NT if you are not satisied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 

















Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject ef Fruit 
. Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth-and wide 
specializing in fruit. growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a practical 
standpoint and the very. latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 

Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
7 growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end.of each chapter are a. 
questions on the matter present 


FaHy Illustrated 5 1-2 x7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















;is simply protected by a wire netting. how the apples are packed for storage, 
This netting can be left on year after how much space will be required. If in 
year if protected from rust. The barrels, it is customary to allow 10 cu- 
photograph at the right is protected pic feet per barrel, although it takes 
with both corn stalks and a short screen somewhat less than this actually. This 
of wire netting at the base. would mean that 10,000 barrels would 
At Green’s Fruit Farm we have never require 100,000 cubic feet of space. 
been called upon to protect trees so This would allow for vestibules or cor- 
‘thoroughly and laboriously as described ridors, piling alleys and other waste 
by Prof. Ballou, though we have both space. 

jrabbits and mice in our orchards, but It is not advisable to store apples in 
probably not so many of them as our bins under any method of storage. They 
friends have in Ohio. I have never should be protected from the air. The 
known wild rabbits to gnaw the bark best packages commercially are barrels 
of our fruit trees at Green’s Fruit Farm. although very wasteful of space. Bushel 
We protect the trees against mice by boxes have come into use to quite an 
banking up with earth as high as extent, especially in the extreme north- 
possible around the base of the trunk west, but there are some objections to 
of each tree. If the snow falls deep in their use. A package which will pro- 
winter we visit each tree and tramp tect the apples from direct contact with 
down the snow about the trunk. the air of the storage room is absolute- 
During certain seasons the mice are ly essential for best results. Potatoes 
far more destructive than usual. Such Should not be placed in storage until 
a season occurred three years ago when they have had a chance to season or 
the young trees in nursery rows and dry out for several days or a week or 
trees heeled in for the winter were More after digging. There is a certain 
seriously in‘ured by the gnawing of the #Mmount of evaporation from the skin 


JMarlin repeating shotguns are 
‘guns of perfect proportions, made in 
12 and 16 gauges, with simpler 
mechanism than any other repeater. 


They have the ZZrvér solid top 
always between your head and the 
cartri the side ejector, and the 
closed-in breechbolt that keeps out 
tain, d sl dirt, 1 , twigs, 
Gad all other foceign’ mation, “Thene few: 
tures add greatly to the efficiency ofa gun 
and to the c and convenience of the 




























The Model 16, 16-gauge ZZzr/77 is the 
only light weight repeating shotgun made. 

6% pounds, handles fast and 
hard. It is unequalled for 
quail shooting, for 
squirrels, rabbits and 
all small game. 

























Before buying a gun, 
just get our 136-page 
catalog. Sent free— 
by return mail—for 3 
stamps postage. 


The Marlin Prearms Ge, 


39 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 







































Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Bees and Fruit 


You know that you must depend upon honey bees 
largely for the pollenization of fruit blossoms, Why not 
keep s yourself and reap double benefits? A few 
' hives will make a big difference in your fruit crop and 
| the honey you will harvest the first season will more than 


pay for the initial outlay. It isn’t much work either. 


Subscribe to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


And learn what others are doing and what you can do. 
It gives all the latest information on the subject. $1 per 
year semi-monthly ; six months’ trial for 25 cents. Send 
your subscription to-day and ask for our new catalog and 
a booklet on bee culture. We will send them free and 
cheerfully answer all your inquiries. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Box 28, Medina, Ohio. 








CIDER PRESSES 


THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY. 
DRAULIO PRESS produces more cider 





from less apples than any other and isa 
BIG MONEY. MAKER 

Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 

or power. Presses for all pur- 

also cider evaporators, 


poses, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 
merators, eto. Osta 





jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 








presses in the world.) 
104 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohie 
Or Room 119 M 89 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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Cold Storage of Grapes. 


which needs to take place before they 
are barreled for storage and before they 
are placed in storage under any meth- 
od of handling. We have felt that the 


er Press 





Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 





| are experimenting along: this line. 


Comparatively little has actually been possibilities in the cold storage of po- 
done in the successful cold storage of tatoes have never been fully developed 
grapes for long periods. There is, how- and it is suggested that when the ad- 
ever, some activity in this direction, and vantages of cold storage once become 
it seems that the large growers who known that the business in this line 
produce grapes on a commercial scale, which will come to the cold storage 
It house wi — ” 

has been found practicable’ to carry igh: Sr thts ree. ac 

some varieties until February, when The Dahlia’s Origin.—By a curious 
small fruits are comparatively scarce horticultural irony the dahlia, which is 
and prices high. The favorite winter the popular idol of all our early autumn 
keeping varieties are the Catawbas and flower shows, has a dreadfully prosaic 
the Vergennes. The Concord and oth- parentage, says the Dundee “Advertis- 
er similar varieties do not seem to do er.” It has been developed from the 
as well in storage owing to the fact Mexican tubers introducef about one 
that they loosen from the stems and de- hundred and twenty years ago by the 
cay. starts at that point. Swedish naturalist, Dr. Dahl, for the 
For long period storage, grapes are purely commercial purpose of supplant- 
removed from the vines when ‘barely ing the potato. It did not “catch on,” 
matured, and placed in shallow boxes and the dahlia dish soon disappeared 
in the packing house for a few days, un- from British tables, but our gardeners 
til the stems have wilted and the nat- at once perceived the great potentiali- 
ural evaporation or sweating has taken ties of the flower and proceeded to pro- 
place. They are then packed in baskets duce the double dahlia and other de- 
lined with paraffine paper which is lightful floral fantasies. The tubers of 
carefully folded over the top so as to the dahlia, too acrid for our insular 





sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 










Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


PRESS CO., 
347 West Water 8t., 
SYRACUSE, B. ¥. 





CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog F: 
a On the market for 25 years. 
Manufactured by 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 











make a fairly air-tight package. 


handled from the vineyard to the pack- 
ing house, and carefully handled when 
placed in the baskets. It is not pressed 
or crushed into the baskets as is some- 
times done where grapes are packed for 
prompt consumption. The baskets are 
only jarred gently to settle the grapes 








has long appreciated the possibilities in 


The tastes, are still eaten in some parts of 
fruit is carefully selected and carefully France. a 
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ag 
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firmly into position. other figures of circulation guaranteed. ; 

When picked and packed in this way } 4 

the length of time which grapes can be } : 
stored is quite remarkable. The writer [ No. 30 ss . 





el 


The Association of American 4 
Advertisers has examined and certified to 4 
the circulation of this publication. The detail 9 
report of such examination is on file atthe { 
New York office of the Association. No 
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$1,000 from One Cherry Tree. 


What may be expected of a cherry 
tree under the most favorable circum- 
stances may be surmised from an in- 
stance at the summit of Mt. Read, in 
Monroe county, N. Y. id picked from a 
tree in 1878 a trifle over 500 pounds, 
which I marketed at 11 cents a pound. 
I know little of its record before that, 
but I have seen it in bearing every year 
since. I have not picked it for the last 
few years, but will say that it has never 
borne less than 500 pounds, and the 
party who has lately picked tells me 
that it has twice passed 1,000 pounds. 
While the average price of this variety, 
Spanish Bigarreau, has been 7 cents, it 
will readily be seen that it has harvested 
over $1,000 worth of cherries in 28 
years. It has every appearance of a 
young tree yet, says Willis N. Britton, 
Monroe county, New York, in “Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.” 

Downing records a tree at Walworth, 
N. Y., as measuring 141-2 feet in cir- 
cumference, 60 feet in height, having a 
spread of four rods, and picking 40 
bushels of cherries in a season. This 
would equal one ton. From the size, I 
would suggest that either this tree did 
not bear full, or else it was not picked 
clean; as in proportion to other trees, it 
might well haye produced two tons. 

In the last 30 years I have handled 
an average of over 100 tons of cherries 
a year, several times reaching 170 tons; 
have always marketed the white varie- 
ties for canning. At first I made a year- 
ly contract with the canners, later took 
the contract for granted. 

It may be a surprise to note that 
while Downing gives the names of over 
500 varieties, the list which I have found 
valuable for marketing purposes is only 
14, namely: White varieties, Napoleon 
Bigarreau, Spanish Bigarreau, Elton, 
Governor Wood, Burr’s Seedling, Powis 
Seedling; dark or shipping varieties of 
sweet cherries, Black Tartarian, 
Knight’s Early Black, Black Russian, 
Monstrous de Merzel; sour cherries, 
Duke, Morello, Reine Hortense, Mont- 
morency. These are the names under 
which the fruit is shipped and sold. It 
may be somewhat confusing to the 
nurserymen. The cherry which we 
know under the name of Black Russian 
Bigarreau is properly the Elkhorn. The 
Spanish Bigarreau which is entitled, 
really, to the simple name Bigarreau, is 
most generally grown under the name 
of the Yellow Spanish, under which 
name it is also often shipped and sold. 

Again, Montmorency is now divided by 
nurserymen into Montmorency Ordinare 
and Gross Montmorency. The former 
is the cherry once known as the 
Flemish. The latter, or Montmofency, 
is of no value on account of being a 
shy bearer. One acre of this Flemish 
cherry, owned by a neighbor, has re- 
turned an average annuity of over $600 
for the last ten years. I would value 
that acre more highly than any acre of 
orange grove in Florida or California. 
The highest price I have ever been paid 
for cherries is 22 cents a pound. 


Profitable Grapes. 
Concord and Niagara have proved 
most productive grapes with me. 
Moore’s Early generally brings higher 





_prices on account of its earliness and 


large size of berries. When properly 
fertilized and tilled it is fairly productive 
and of very good quality. I grew 
Moore’s, Niagara and Concord on an 
extensive scale for market, and have 
tested many varieties during the past 
30 years. This testing I still continue, 
because I wish to get a good market 
g8rape earlier than Moore’s and another 
between Niagara and Concord. I ebtain 
fair yields from Moore’s. Champion, 
Brighton and Wyoming Red are too 
productive.—W. _‘T. Massey, Kent 
Mi Del., in “American Agricultur- 
ist.”” 


Vigilance in watching opportunity, 
tact and daring in seizing opportunity, 
force and persistence in crowding op- 
portunity to its utmost possible achieve- 
ment,—these are the martial virtues 
which must command success.—Austin 
Phelps. 





Root Grafting. : 

Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you kindly 
publish in the next issue all the in- 
formation about root grafting (apples 
and pears) not assuming that your sub- 
scriber knows anything about it, but 
give the whole proceeding in detail, as 
for instance, whether the roots from old 
trees are available or must I use only 
roots of seedlings, when to dig them, 
fall, winter or spring, when to cut the 
the scions, and whether they are to 
be of the past season’s growth or older, 
how to fit them together, what sort of 
cord to tie them with, how to keep them 
until spring, how deep to plant them in 
spring, do I use grafting wax. How old 
will they be before they can be set out, 
and are they as good as budded trees 
from seedlings, and any other informa- 
tion that you think is necessary.—L. 
MacDonald, Mass, 

Reply: Dig seedlings in the au- 
tumn and pack in moss or damp 
sawdust and store in cold cellar. Scions 
should be cut in the fall after the leaves 
are off and should be of the past season 
growth and well ripened. It is well to 
have the scions about the same size as 
the seedling upon which the root-graft 
is to be made. Pack scions in moss or 
damp sawdust in cold cellar until used. 
The scion should not be less than six 
inches in length. The graft should be 
made upon the seedling just below the 
collar or where the top and root join. 
Make only one graft to a root. 

















ROOT GRAFTING,—(a) Root of seedling at the 
bottom cut to receive the scion above. (4) The union 
made. (c) The graft wrapped with waxed paper to 
show union. (d@) Paper removed and the two made 
one when taken from the nursery row. 

Note: Cloth three-fourths of an inch wide covered 
with grafting wax should be used (c) instead of waxed 


paper. 





After the graft is made wrap with a 
strip of cloth not over one inch in width 
which has been covered with grafting- 
wax. 

Do not carry many scions or seedlings 
in the warm room where you are doing 
this work as they will wilt. Do not get 
any dirt on the cut surfaces during the 
operation, and use clean sharp knives. 

It is very important when making the 
graft that the scion should be so placed 
that its cambrium layer comes in con- 
tact with the cambrium layer of the 
seedling. It is for this reason that they 
should be of the same size. 

Tie the root-graftings into bundles of 
ten or twelve and pack in moist sand 
or moist sawdust and pack very firmly, 
keep in cold cellar until early in the 
spring. Then plant in nursery. Plant 
about six inches apart in rows three feet 
wide. This will allow cultivating with 
a cultivator. When planting these in 
the _nursery rows, be very careful to 
plant them deep, only one bud on the 
scion should be above ground. Care 
should be taken to make the soil very 
firm at the point of grafting so as to 
keep the air out. 

This will insure better results and the 
scion will send out roots as well as the 
seedling and make a much stronger tree 

In two or three years these root grafts 
will be ready to transplant into the 
orchard. It is not advisable to use 
roots from older trees. Seedlings from 
apple seed will grow about twelve inches 
high with tap root about the same 
length the first year. Apple seeds may 
be secured by washing the pomace at 
cider mills: 

Root-grafted trees are better than 
budded stock where the climate is 
severe, e 

Root-grafting in the pear is done in 
the same manner as with the apple in 
the house in a warm room during 
winter on whole stock. Pears make 
very slow growth the first year in the 
nursery rows. 





An Aged Hen.—At Hazelhurst, Mass., 
there was buried with appropriate cere- 
monies by Miles Cannon and her chil- 
dren their favorite hen, Polly, seventeen 
years old. She is believed to be the 
oldest hen in the world. According to 
Polly’s owner she has laid more than 
three thousand eggs and raised thirty- 
five broods of chickens. 








MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


Is one reason why I can 
80 prominently advertise 


Your Money Bach 
if Not Satisfied 


Send me your address on a pos- 
tal, and by return mail I will send 
you my New Seed Book for 1910, 
a Catalogue of 192 large pages 
filled to overflowing with every- 
thing good known to the best gar- 
deners in America. Whether you 
pest’ to plant 10 acres of onions, 
or only a small packet of pansy 
7 seed, a should have this book in 
hand before ordering elsewhere. 


Wm. Henry Maule 


1708 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 






































CAN YOU MAKE A BOUQUET? 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY CORRECT ANSWER! 


If you will cut out these eight pieces here illustrated and join them ether in their 
proper places you will have a very beautiful picture show ng a collection of flowers 
suggested by the flower seeds we are ving away. The eight pieces being all the same 
shape makes this look hard at first, but if you will give your whole attention to it for a 
few minutes, you will be surprised how easy it is do this and how fascinating it 
becomes. If you succeed in correctly joining them together so as to complete the picture, 
we want you fo paste them on a piece of paper and send to us. 


Here you have all the Seeds for Your Flower Garden 


Ten Varieties 


Our Dear Old- 
Fashioned Favorites 








Poppies 
Nasturtium 
Mignonette 
Bachelor Buttons 
Sweet Alyssum 
Sweet William 
Cosmos 
Calendula 
Candytuft 

Sweet Peas 














All Guaranteed Trus 
to Name 


Cultural Instructions 
Included 


10 Prize Seed Packets Given 


To every one who sends us the entire eight pieces tell together correctly we will award as a prize 
10 of our beautiful packages of seeds all Bay =- ified dbove. is isa practical puzzle. After you have 
cut the pieces out, trimmed them and found out how they soe want you to paste them on a piece of 
paper, write your name and address on it send to ns with 4 cents in postage stamps, and, 
pay you for your trouble, we will send you these 10 packages flower Ss. 
We have a won assortment. When we send 10 packages we will also make you 
another big offer that willsurprise and amaze — Cut ont the pieces today and see if you can 
at them together so as to make the —— picture, then send to us with 4 cents in stamps, if you want 
e — seed _ award and want to know what our big surprise offer is. Send answer and 
stamps 




































4 cents 


THE SEED MAN, 26 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 

















The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughiy practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New York Trisung Farmer is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 
lication in the world. 

Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 for three years. SPECIAL COMBINATION 
PRICE: New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 




















Prepared Spray Mixtures 


UR Spray Mixtures are always ready for use by adding water. 
They are the best and cheapest—no dirt nor bother in mixing; 
no waste; thousands of pleased customers. 

Catalogue describing fourteen different prepared Spray Mixtures, 
also Spray Pumps and Canning Outfits manufactured by us, and 
illustrations of various insects and pests, which are so destructive to 
fruit and vegetable crops, mailed free. 

QUINCY SPRAY MIXTURE CO., Box 202-B, Quincy, Ill. 
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It would take a small book, to tell 
-all about growing asparagus, says 
Warren Atkinson, in “Iron Age.” Any 
well drained soil will grow asparagus 
—stony or gravelly soil is not desir- 
able, as it dulls' the knives quickly 
when cutting, and interferes with the 
shoots coming through straight. A 
sandy loam is best when you have it. 
“Bakey” ground is not desirable—in 
dry time it gets too hard to let the 
shoots come through straight. Plenty 
of manure will help lighten heavy soil. 
If you are going to use manure on the 
start, it is well to plow deeply, before 
furrowing out. On my farm, I use the 
lighter soil. I try to have a sod to plow 
under. I never felt I could afford to 
broad-cast a heavy coat of manure be- 
fore setting—but I feed heavy when the 
crop is cutting for market and put 
enough fertilizer on, in the early stages, 
to insure a good growth. If sod is used, 
it is plowed early in the fali—cut har- 
rowed in the spring and rows marked 
out five feet apart. A two horse plow 
is used to furrow cut, going deep as 
possible. It is marked crossways for 
roots—2 1-2 or 23-4 feet apart, by 
hanging chains upon a pole that dis- 
tance apart—one mun taking each end 
of the pole and walking across the fur- 
rewed rows, chains dragging and mak- 
ing the marks. A hoe or shovel should 
be used to clean out some of the loose 
soil at the intersections. Six to eight 
inches is a good depth to have the 
crowns below the level of the soil. In- 
stead of furrowing out as above, some 
start a backing over each five foot 
mark, plow out the middles and plant 
the roots in the dead furrows—if you 
have a man who can plow even and 
straight, this is a better plan than the 
former—and will save some hand labor, 
and get the roots at a more even depth. 
The most important part of asparagus 
growing is to start with good roots of 
a good variety. A boy drops two rows 
at a time, followed by two men who 
place the crown firmly in the intersec- 
tion, spreading the roots and drawing 
soil over them with the hands. If 
enough soil is not put on with the 
hands, it is finished with a hoe, not put- 
ting on, however, more than two or two 
and a half inches. Shortly after setting 
out, fertilizer is spread over. the to 
We use here a fertilizer having 4 1-2 to 
5 1-2 per cent. ammonia, 8 per vent. 
available phosphoric acid and 5 or 7 per 
cent. of actual potash, using 8:00 to 
1000 pounds to the acre. After the as- 
paragus shows nicely, and the weeds 
and grass begin to grow, a cultivator 1s 
run along side of the ruw—this will 
run enough soil into the row to cover 
the weeds and the fertilizer. By culti- 
vation, the rows gradually fill up, so 
that by mid-summer the ground will be 
level. Kill the asparagus beetle by ap- 
plying paris green mixed with feeding 
flour or flour middlings, while the dew 
is on—this sticks much better than 
plaster. When the asparagus gets larg 
er, we use a four row potato sprayer, 
two nozzles to each row, and a tongue 
on the sprayer, using two horses. This 
does one row complete and one side 
each of two other rows. The cultiva- 
tor is kept going all summer, throwing 
some soil up to the canes—helps keep 
them up. We believe in keeping the 
fields clean, and let the asparagus have 
what is in the soil, instead of growing 
a big crop of grass and weeds, the lat- 
ter part of the season. Some hand 
work will be needed. Sometimes, a sec- 
end application of fertilizer is used 
through the growing season. Asparagus 
is growing all the season, when the tops 
stop making the buds about the crowns 
are forming for the next spring’s 
growth. The tops should not be cut 
off until brown, which is generally late 
fall. 

Profits depend altogether on the va- 
riety, how put out, attention given af- 
terwards and amount of fertilizer and 
manure _ used. In the twenty-seven 
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THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It isa solid, fairand square 









THE LOW 
DOWN 


SEPARATOR 


EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


OUR LIBERAL TRIAL ENABLES YOU 
TO DEMONSTRATE THIS. While our prices 
for all capacities are astonishingly low, the qual- 
ity is high. Our machines are up to ‘date, well 





AMERI 





proposition to furnisha brand new, 
well made and well finished cream 
separator complete, sudject to a 







built and handsomely finished. Run easier, 
skim closer, have a simpler bowl with fewer 
parts than any other cream separator. Thou- 
sands of machines in use giving splendid satis- 


anythin 
been offered. Skims 1 
milk a minute, hot or col 
thick or thin cream and does 


it sitting down. The 
crank is only 5 inches 
long. Just think of that! 
The bowl is a sanitary 
marvel; easily cleaned, 
and embodies all our latest 
improvements, Gears run 
in anti-friction bearings 
and thoroughly protected. 
Before you decide on a 
cream separator of any 
capacity whatever, obtain 
our $15.95 proposition. 





long trial and fully guaranteed, 
for $15.95. It is different from 
that has ever before 
uart of 
» makes 


just as well as any higher priced 
machine. Any boy or girl can run 












it 


faction. 
- will send it free, postpaid. 
trated, shows the machine in detail and tells 


Write for our 1910 catalog. We 
It is richly illus- 


all about the American Separator. 
Our surprisingly liberal long time 
trial proposition, generous terms of 
purchase and the low prices quoted 
will astonish you. We are the 
oldest exclusive manufacturers of 
hand separators in America and the 
first to sell direct to the user. We 
cannot afford to sell an article that 
is not absolutely first class. You 
save agent’s, dealer’s and even cata- 
log house’s profits by dealing with 
us and at the same tithe obtain the 
finest and highest quality machine 
on the market. Our own (manu- 
facturer’s) guarantee protects you 
on every American Separator. We 
ship immediately. Western orders 
filled from Western points. Write 
us and get our great offer and hand- 
some free catalog. ADDRESS, 


» BAINBRIDGE, = Y. 








years I have been in the business, start- 
ing with six acres, and having as high 
as twenty at one time, I have had some 
crops, one 8-acre piece in particular, 
that never paid expenses. It was put 
out one year before rust struck this 
section and was not the right variety. It 
was treated and fertilized as well as any 
I ever set out, but was plowed up at 
eight years of age, just when it should 
have been in its prime. Alongside of 
this, there was 2 1-2 acres, a different 
variety (said to be the Argenteuil) set 
out some years previous, that is still 
cutting profitable crops at 18 years of 
age. This 2.1-2 acres with 91-2 acres 
of a seven year old piece of the same 
variety, turned me in, clear of freight, 
expenses and commissions in 1908, $6,- 
446, while the present year of 1909, it 
fell a little more than $1,000 short of 
that. Rust hit asparagus’ severely 
through this section in the summer of 
1908, so that it cut a trifling amount on 
the start, the next spring. In this sec- 
tion, we never set out roots in the fall. 
It would be necessary in fall setting, to 
fill up the row entirely at once for win- 
ter protection. Then in the _ spring, 
most of the soil would have to be 
plowed off. Experience teaches that 
the plants will winter better undis- 
turbed, where grown. I haven’t any 
roots for sale. 





Back to . the Farm. 


The .endency from the farm to the 
city has been reversed within the past 
year or two and now city capital is 
looking to the country for investment. 
A number of Rochester capitalists have 
been considering the question of ac- 
quiring fruit farms in the vicinity of 
Rochester and are ready to do business 
as soon as they can find the Moses to 
lead them into the unknown field, for 
the culture of fruit is of course out of 
their line. That farm land in western 
New York will continue at a high rate 
per acre is conceded on all sides, for 
this locality is recognized as fruit grow- 
ing territory and there will be a market 
for all the fruit that can. be grown 
here for many years, says daily “Union 
and Advertiser.” So comparatively 
small is the territory where fruit cul- 
ture can be promoted successfully that 
the really first class fruit land will be 
at a premium for many years. 

A piece of land within thirty miles 
of Rochester, with very little fruit.on it, 


recently sold for $200 per acre, but this 
price is considered abnormal. It is 
tnerely a reflection of the ever growing 
scramble for anything that has. the 
sound of farm in connection with it. 

That farming is becoming popular in 
the city as well as in the country, how- 
ever, is demonstrated by the fact that 
Columbia University, an _ institution 
which harbors a large proportion of 
city students, is considering the question 
of adopting a course in agriculture. The 
agricultural classes at Cornell are in- 
creasing in size every year and scien- 
tific farming is becoming the popular 
theme throughout the state. The farm- 
er who sticks to grain and other sim- 
ilar crops and handles them in the old 
way, is rapidly finding himself in the 
background. Scientific farming is 
bound to pay and all who go in right 
will succeed. 


Pudding-Head Philosophy. 

Every kid is a savage until he is civ- 
ilized. 

The job of an affinity is to unfold mis- 
takes. 

Sheep are like ink when they are tak- 
en into a pen. 

Always go into camp on the far side 
of the stream. 

Only a foolish trout will bite twice at 
the same hook. 

Next to the bore the greatest nuisance 
is a fly on vacation. 

Illustrious people angle 
mountain boys fish for fish. ‘ 

Why is it that rich men’s sons are in- 
variably absolutely worthless? 

A small bean is not much but it turns 
off the big noise in a drum. 

The young to-day may be bricks, but 
they are not the foundation stones. 

Modesty has more charms than beau- 
ty and beauty cannot always casIr In. 

One of the best fellows in the world 
is Judge Knott, but who ever saw him? 

The automobile engineer is smart 
enough to run a machine but too wise 
to own one. 

A man with a hooked nose can hang 
on a limb and pick cherries with both 
hands. 

The greatest thing in life is uncommon 
common-sense. 

The eye of a master will do more work 
than both his hands.—‘‘Field and Farm.’’ 





for fame— 





“We should always keep a corner of 
our heads open and free, that we may 
make room for the ceased of our 
friends.”’—Joubert. 

“The world is content with wena” — 
Pascal. 

“The ancients tell us what is best; 
but we must learn of the moderns what 
is fittest.”—Franklin. 

If a man write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better mouse- 
trap than his neighbor, though he build 
his home in the wilderness, the world 
will make a beaten path to his door— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





The FARMERS’ GARDEN > 
est Seed Dri ll and Wheel Hoe is in. SAVE 
Avent a onl a village 
— but onl Urarons, 
Farmers shoul ww all manner 
nd * ve on the fat of 


vegetables an 
he land.” Should provide succu- 


femtrootefor Cattle wine, Poultry, 
d high priced feed” v 








~ TOMATO. Petts 


or garden 


mh il nb a arb 
lsbge lunar of g 


luce our we 
one trial packet each, all 
Envelope for 4c, a 
offer in our 
910 0 # Color Catalog ishandsome e book 
of seed bargains,sent free with every lot. 
‘Smith Bros. Seed Co., Box 637, Auburn, N. Y. 











THE BERLIN QuART A Insured highest ses 


for your fruit. Write for 
1910 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates at 
winter discounts. 

The Berlin Fruit Box 

Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


Save Money on 
Berry Boxes and. 
















Our SPECIALTY 


"Baskets heen and — 


and Growers’ Sapples of of all inde teks, 

Write for free money-sa 

and price-list 
Faetory of its Kindin 

ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO.. Box 102, New Albany, Ind. 











































SREIOER'S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 9 
somely illustrated, 150 engravings, 

30 fine colored plates, describes 65 coe 
ed of lan or water-fowls, gives low 
prices of "sol incubators, poultry 
supplies, etc. each month. How 
to care for reste pod all details. Only ro 
cents, Send to-da: 

8. H. GREIDER, "pox 60, RHEEMS, PA. 
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‘Aunt Handah’s 0 


l Replies j 


Confessions of a Bachelor. 


Dear Aunt Hannah:—aA friend, a 
worthy man now in advanced years has 
told me of his early experience in look- 
ing for a wife which I think may -be 
of interest and of value to your readers. 

When a young man he was not 
conceited. That is he did not consider 
that every girl who smiled upon him 
was in love with him. He was honestly 
and diligently in search of a wife. He 
was & home loving man. He wished to 
establish a home and desired to find the 
right girl to preside over his home. 

He. was not particularly fond of 
fashionable society but mixed up with it 
to a moderate extent in order to form 
the acquaintance of desirable young 
women. 

His heart had been touched in his boy- 
hood years by village belles but no_seri- 
ous attachment had been formed up to 
this period when he was 25 years old. 
At that: age he saw that almost every 
young man had selected some particular 
girl to wait upon and escort to church, 
lecture or concert, whereas he had to 
confess: that so far his life had been a 
failure in finding any one particular girl 
that appealed strongly to his affection 
or judgment. And yet with every new 
acquaintance he considered the possi- 
bility of the friendship developing into 
a permanent affection which would lead 
to marriage. Thus he met many talented 
and accomplished young women some 
of them college graduates, some of them 
ladies who were heirs to large fortunes, 
others who had traveled widely, and 
others of literary talent. He had to 
concede that many of these girls were 
far superior to him in culture. It had 
not seriously entered his mind that in 
paying attentions to many young ladies, 
that possibly they might fall in love 
with him, while he was not attracted to 
them enough to ask them to marry him. 

I think this is the attitude of many 
young men of the present day. They 
are forming many acquaintances with 
young girls hoping to find one who will 
meet their requirements or expectations 
of a wife, but continually pass from one 
to another, often leaving a pathway of 
desolation in their course. 

While this aged man had not sufficient 
self esteem to imagine that many of the 
girls whom he waited upon would be- 
come seriously attached to him, without 
his reciprocating their affection, he sus- 
pects now that such was the case, and 
he deplores the fact that possibly he 
was thoughtless!y and unconsciously the 


-source of unhappiness. 


My object in relating these incidents 


is to teach young women the importance. 


of. not accepting too seriously the atten- 
tions of a young man even though he 
may be earnestly in search of a wife. 
Such a-young man may form the ac- 
quaintance of twenty or even fifty at- 
tractive and worthy young women be- 
fore he finds the one best qualified to 
preside over his home and as a life- 
long companion. 


A Serious Question. 

A young man has become interested 
in a young lady and has desired to 
become acquainted but has seen no way 
of doing so other than to write her. He 
has written her a respectful letter asking 
for the pleasure of an acquaintance. The 
lady does not seem to be favorably 
impressed with the young man’s letter 
although it is delicately written and ap- 
propriately expressed. He asks Aunt 
Hannah for advice. 

Aunt Hannah’s' reply—tThe © letter 
written by the young man to the lady 
with whom he had no personal acquaint- 
ance was a breach of etiquette. No man 
has the privilege of writing to a lady in 
this manner with whom he has no 
acquaintance. While the young man’s 
intentions were honorabie I should think 
more of the young lady on account of 
her having declined this method of 
forming an acquaintance. The proper 
way to become acquainted with the 
young lady is to get someone who knows 
the lady to introduce the young man 
to her. He could do this by calling at 
the lady’s house with the young man 
who is interested in her, if he csuld not 
casually meet and become introduced to 
her at the church or at some social 
function. There are girls who will ac- 
cept almost any method of becoming 
acquainted with men, but such girls lay 
themselves open to criticism. I see 
nothing that can be done at present to 
help matters along. It looks as though 
the young lady was interested in some 
other acquaintance more than this corre- 
spondent. It would be proper even now 
for our young friend to secure a formal 


introduction to the young lady in the 
usual manner. 

Plain Thoughts on Right Thinking. 

We may be said to be living in a 
Darwin epoch in the sense that we 
are asking for evidence and are taking 
nothing for granted which is not found- 
ed on reason and fact; and in a Lincoln 
epoch in the sense’ that we care less 
for the mere forms of argument and of 
procedure than for the justice of the 
final results, says Dr. L. H. Bailey, of 
Cornell, N. Y., experiment station, in 
his recent talk to nurserymen. 

We are living in a time when it is 
considered to be right for a man to 
enquire, to see for himself, and-to draw 
his own conclusions; for there are many 
things to find out and the human mind 
is inquisitive. 

Must Inquire.—We are living in the 
epoch of evidence. News gathering and 
gossiping laid aside, we do not depend 
on hearsay, nor on opinion, but on the 
fact and the evidence. We want proof. 
We are asking what truth is, and then 
we are not assuming that it is this or 
that, but are demanding the fact rather 
than a statement of the authority of 
any man. 

We are living in a time when we are 
not afraid of our conclusions. Men 
have been under bondage to other men 
from the first. They have been under 
bondage to the king or ruler, to the 
priest, to the capitalist, to the politician, 
and to current public opinion. Gradu- 
ally we are passing out of our bonds 
and becoming free. We now enjoy 
physical freedom; but very few persons 
in the world are really free to think as 
they will or to draw their own con- 
clusions. While they may not know it, 
very few persons really want to know 
the truth. Very few persons, relative 
to the whole number have open minds. 

Our conclusions should follow natur- 
ally as a result of a line of work; and 
it matters not whether anybody is 
pleased with them or not. An honest 
man can withhold nothing in the search 
for truth, nor color his opinion for any 
persons or for any benefit to himself, 
or detract anything except on new evi- 
dence. When he arrives at a con- 
clusion, he speaks; and when he speaks, 
he stands. 

That is, we are beginning to think 
as individuals, and not as masses. 

Integrity of Thought.—We are living 
in a time of integrity of thought. By 
this I mean that we do not in any way 
modify or shade our opinions in order 
jo- meet anybody’s preconceived notions 
or to fit our ideas into the frame of 
thought of our time. It is the intention 
of the investigator to know no other 
eriterion than truth. If fame attracts 
him to modify his opinions, he is not 
a scientific man. If he modifies or 
understates or overstates his conclu- 
sions because he is afraid of them, or 
because he desires to win favor any- 
where or with anybody, then he does 
not have a real scientific mind and does 
not have integrity of thought. He does 
not go where the truth lead him. Dar- 
win wrote well toward the end of his 
life, “I am sure that I have never 





turned one inch out of my course to. 


gain fame.” If this spirit were to guide 
all men it would revolutionize all our 
business. 


a 
Oo 


The Colorado Experiment station has 
advanced correct ideas- about pruning 
as follows: 

“1. Prune to modify the vigor of 
the tree, giving it less top to support, 
allowing the sap to flow into the re- 
maining branches. 

“2. Prune to produce larger fruit 
than could be produced if the vital 
forces of the tree were divided among 
a greater number of branches. 

“3. Prune to give the trees desirable 
shape. 

“4, Prune in summer to change the 
trees from wood-bearing to fruit-bear- 
ing. 

“5. If the tree bears too much fruit 
prune heavily in winter, so that the 
tendency will be to wood growth. 

“6. Prune to remove surplus parts 
or injured parts, or parts that inter- 
feré with each other. 

“7, Prune to facilitate spraying or 
harvesting. 

“8. Prune to facilitate tillage.” 








Reflections of a Bachelor. 


Bridegrooms are so as to go with 
the trousseaus. 

There’s no use trying to interest a 
man in a moral question when he wants 
a square meal. 

It’s queer how many married couples 
seem to think they can wrangle peace 
into the family. 

A man always has a strong belief that 
some day he will startle the world with 
an act of heroism. 

You are seldom ever sure how much 
you like people; you are never in doubt 
how you hate them.—New York 
“Press,”’ 


imple ements ever invented 
et Jr farm and garden im- 
plements have done more to lighten 
labor, save time and money and pro- 
duce bigger crops than any other imple- 
ments in farming history. They are used 
by over two million farmers and gardeners— 
a positive proof of their practical working 
and saving power. 
They were invented by an ingenious farmer 
who was determined to have implements that 
would do quicker and better work. He has now had 
over thirty-five years’ additional experience at manufac- 
turing Planet Jrs and the Company which he heads 
operates an immense plant to produce them. 


Planet Jrs fill a real need for profitable cultivation that 
was never met before. They will do almost any kind 
of cultivation required in farm or garden. They are 
light, yet strong and compact, and will last a lifetime. 


L. J. Sremptx, Amboy, W. Va., writes: “‘ My father bought a Planet Jr more than twenty years ago, 
and itis still good for twenty years more.” 

No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Seeder and Wheel-Hoe saves 
time, labor, seed, and money. Almost all useftl garden implements in 
one. Adjustable in a minute to sow all garden seeds, hoe, cultivate 
weed, or plow. | Pays for itgelf quickly, even in small gardens. 

New No. 81 Planet Jr Horse-Hoe, Cultivator and Fur- 
rower is a great implement for cultivating and hilling crops up 
to 4 feet apart. Equipped with 6 cultivator teeth, a pair of 
side hoes or plows, and a 12-inch furrowing tooth. Com- 
pact and steady-running. 
Every progressive farmer needs a Planet Jr | 
to increase his profits. 


Handsome Catalogue free 


Get our new 56-page itiustrated catalogue of rgz0 Planet 
Jrs. It describes 55 different tools including Seeders, 
Wheel Hoes, Horse-Hoes, One and Two Horse Riding 
Cultivators, Harrows, Orchard and Beet Cultivators, 
It costs you nothing if you fill out the coupon in the 
upper corner, cut off, enclose in an envelope or 
paste on a postal mail to us. Do it now 

while ~ think of it. 
SL Allen & Co Box 61107 Philada Pa 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











In order to accommodate our readers we have listed a few 


L 


2. 


3. Woman’s Home Companiou 
- Housekeeper 


4 


good Club Offers as follows: 


Regular Price Price to You 


Success Magazine & 
Designer 
Housekeeper 

Green’s Fruit Grower 


American Magazine 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 2 75 


Regular Price Price to You 


Mother’s Magazine 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


6. Good Housekeeping 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 2 50 


. Pictorial Review 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 225 1 75 


NOTE.—We do not mix the club offers. 
Do not ask us to. No Canadian orders filled. 
Each for one year. 

All orders must be sent to 


$1 75 $1 25 


$3 00 $> 00 


Green’s Fruit Grower 275 
Ladies’ World 


Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 175 1 2 
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OU’LL want a nice waterproof 
storm bag to carry your books back 
and forth to school this winter.— 

Besides, there is the scholar’s companion 
in this outfit—a beautiful box filled with 
all the school supplies. You'll need 
every article in this outfit every day of the 
school year—and you can get it free! 


y —a heavy, plain black oilcloth ; 
The Bag ae ai 


all edges neatly sewed ; round 

: corner flap over top, securely held in place by 

two straps riveted to bag; 11-inch extension all around; complete with long, 
heavy leather shoulder straps. 

—a substantial, divisioned box 

The Box highly varnished and finished 

with lock and key device ; contains every requisite 

for the schoolroom—namely, 6-inch wooden ruler, 

penholder and -pen, lead pencil, white crayon, 

pencil sharpener, combination ink and _ pencil 

eraser and nine crayons (assorted colors)—a very 9 

neat and compact box. 
e e 
You Can Get This Outfit Free 

I want you to sell for me TWO BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES to 

pose friends. It will take only a few minutes of your time, as my offer is so 

iberal everybody will want one. After you have tried it you'll be enthusiastic and 
want to earn some of the other fine rewards I am giving away. 

Just Write Me—A postal card will’ do—say you want TWO pictures to 

sell. I'll send them by return mail—and I trust you until you sell them—then 

send me the money collected and I'll send you this fine School Outfit as a reward 


for your trouble, and a complete list of the other valuable articles of merchandise 
you may earn in the same way. Don't wait—send mea postal to-day. Address 


THE PICTURE MAN sping’ Mee." 


Springfield, Mass. 
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en a hearty meal of meat and other attle and adjacent territory. “In Alaska 
rich food. If you eat the nuts asa part there are marvelous gold mines wnich 
of your dinner or breakfast, allowing have yielded hundreds of millions of this 
them to take the place of meat, and if valuable metal and yet there is more to 
you chew the nuts fine, you will have be discovered in the way of gold, sil- 
no difficulty in digesting them and they ver, copper, etc. 

will not trouble your stomach in the Alaska furnishes new fields for furs 
least. I have used nuts in quantity of which the world has been rapidly de- 
three times a day for many years. I pleted. Although Alaska is a new 
have found them nourishing and easily country there is in this far north a city 
digested if well masticated. Whereas as large as Pittsburg, Pa., which is dis- 
meat always contains some poison; nuts trikuting coal and metals as largely as 
are free from poison, yet they answer any Pennsylvania city is doing. The 
nearly the same purpose as meat as name of the city is Sitka which is lo- 
food. cated not. much favther north than 
Edinburgh or Copenhagen. 
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Snow is Warm.—Did you ever stop to ‘ : 
think that a blanket of snow over the’ Fireplace in the Home.—One after 
a ee Sarr siscthe sabe tad tela. eas ad-eeuniione earth is one of the warmest coverings another our fond beliefs are changed 
The club does not care whom it hits. more upright growers. I would not ‘hat could be placed there? You may into illusions. Now we learn that the 
at plant them closer to the grape vines or take fur robes from your stables and fireplace so long recomnmended is not so 
There is much education that is not apple trees than 18 feet. Dwarf pear SPread them over the bare earth to the desirable as we have supposed. We are 
conferred by books. trees can be planted temporarily 8 or 10 depth of six inches but they will not told that it does not ventilate the room, 
‘ — feet from standard pear trees. Common @ 8° warm as six inches of snow. How that it does not warm the room even- 
It is easier to be generous than to be farm phosphate is a good fertilizer for WOnderful are the workings of nature. Pi tne there i Donen merit that the 
wisely discreet in giving. grape viries or other fruit trees, plants “° have learned in building cold stor- Ureplace ever w ave and that is it is 
— or vines. Grape vines need less fertil- ®8° houses for the preservation of our attractive and adds to good cheer. 
No bird or man ever builds two ity than most fruits. If you want to ®PPles that air spaces are what is need- I have recently put in three fireplaces 
homes precisely alike. test a variety of apple plant one dwarf ©4 to Keep out the cold. That is, con- into my dwelling house. The rooms in 
os: apple tree of that variety and you will med air is of itself a warm blanket. which they were placed are heated by 
The truth is not elastic. It will bend get fruit sooner than from other apple THis is just what occurs in a covering steam In part and by furnace in another 
but not break. - trees planted at the same time. of snow. Between every snow flake part. These fireplaces are used in early 
ae . there is an air space, therefore if there fall wee gi larger heating plants are 
: are six inches of snow on the ground Started. ey are sometimes used to 
_ Green’s Fruit Grower that his son’s ap- °V€T wooing renner of ait: apenas Whlie:in SEO ate Ss eee Gee ee Oe 
The less witty a man is the more he ple orchards fruited nobly this year. He ® apoyo perp oadieper tage nib Cries time pay ronal Ry recta, Mi aig ae 
desires to display his wit. has sold about $10,000 worth of apples Oe ES eS ee ee ae ee Sekeeee: Seek - Seay. th 
ae and has more left in cold storage. solid snow. If you doubt whether there fresh air continually from outdoors if 
Oppose the stomach and you weaken Though he planted these orchards to #7 8° many air spaces in six inches of COMNCLOE CHNGINT WHE SUUREOR SEF \ts 
the brain. sell the land as I understand, he dis- 88°W om the ground, simply tread upon the cold air supply, whereas steam and 
Baa p likes to dispose of them owing te the the snow and you will find that your hot water heating does not furnish any 
It is your home life that tells what profits the orchards are yielding. He ‘et Press the snow flakes closer togeth- ee: Seat: Cae Serneee: Sunes 
kind of a man you are. figures the profits of these orchards 25 @’ ™aking the snowflakes occupying *#0r® dust through the house than steam 
is per cent. on a valuation of $500 per possibly one tenth of the space they did or hot water heating. I cannot see 
What you believe makes you -what acre. The orchardists have learnea Pefore the pressure was applied. — rene - ne Se SES ED ae 
you are. how to protect the blossoms from late ih aE ini ro ens ion seem heating. My 
_— spring frosts by burning oil in cans, Helpful to Farmors.—Nitrogen is the ee roe aay elt olan gad heating for 
Your enemies are often better friends thousands of which are used in some ong ate irs 9 Soeeinnee, ened = ce io euen 00 She apenas cekk Hane Mat 
than your flatterers. of the large orchards. This is a good md seme pine ang "8g ni- the stove is objectionable in many ways. 
— report from Colorado from a man who ‘T0Sen enough to make every farmer 
“Yes, Susan there is no disputing the is not interested in the sale of land. rich if he could make use of it, or get woes treme Small Fruits.—Subscrib- 
fact that there are white lies.” it out of the air and place it in the ers of Green’s Fruit Grower write us 
er, More Charity Needed.—The Bible 2°. But this process until recently has that they have received 15c per quart 
The sting of a bee is more effective tells us that charity is greater than faith Deen about impossible. Now  experi- Fa aa = oem, 10c per pint 
than the how! of the lion. or hope. We need charity for all kinds SERIE BTS CEOTETOE Gy MRS OF BE ie TOE SENS SNTIN, Sheek 29. oeuts 
— of people, not only for man but for the taking the nitrogen from the air and to 12 per quart for strawberries and 
A good name is more to be desired wild creatures, for every living thing. C°™>ining it with lime making a valu- sper gle and 8 cents to 9 cents per 
than rich relatives. You may say that you have charity, that able fertilizer. But this new method ae Poa ee i 
a it is easy to have charity, but do you has not been so far perfected as to re- ‘is wees sg ru arm we would con- 
Worry kills more people than work. have charity for the saloonkeeper, the duce the cost of nitrate to the farm- Sider these prices remarkably high, but 
Idleness kills more than both. bartender, the burglar, the inmates of £7" . reeney pss gg Mb though the We have. learned. that, Shere are. shoe- 
a prisons and others ‘who lead vi- time is soon coming when this valu- 84nds of localities in New York state, 
The man who has good discipline is cious lives? ‘The teachings of the ble fertilizer can be manufactured and ear villages or cities, where such fancy 
not continually exercising his authority. Good Book are that we should Offered to farmers at much less than prices are paid for small fruits every 
° is be charitable to all and that we they are now paying. An exchange year, and where a man with a little cap- 
Enthusiasm will accomplish more in should not judge. We cannot be °*¥% corte menting wend ne Ree ps wr RSENS See Sens,» Tye 
this world than talent, gun powder or judges of the conduct of others for we £°W thousand tons of lime nitrate are be 7 Tr a tae fruits. 
nitro-glycerine. do rfot know their circumstances, their made in various parts of Hurope, — f meee Bee Oe oe eee 
— temptations, their inheritance of vicious ©lectric power and combining the nitro- 0 prety: Matin dor Myce: guy Bess Bae 
The canal boat moves slowly but it tendencies from birth. The chances are 8°" f the air with lime. One estimate ace Caan of localities in New ork 
is sure to get to its destination. The that the most of us are prejudicea Placed the cost of this nitrate at $52 to coals ee a fe fully supplied with 
fast train and the aeroplane are faster about things that we know but little of. vei ee re a cas raced oa painn Sinchboerdan” ee 
and more attractive but their safe ar- The person who is prejudiced is one who With this nitrate in comparison with the Te oi ackberries etc. These prosper- 
rival is more uncertain. attempts to judge of affairs. We may nitrate of soda from Chill, ate gener Ce noe aes cee ee te Ree 
an be prejudiced against the circus, the 2!/¥ favorable to the artificial, especial- Saeal i Y., or some other fruit growing 
How it is that bad people live as long theater and many other things of which !¥ " sandy soil.” pa nad posed pre gen Hy hong Paesbpste i 
and succeed as well as good people? we have scarcely any definite knowl- eer prising fruit grower near the t poste 
Should the rain fall alike on the just edge. Excessive Pruning to the Cherry Dis- Jini oe to alte” tithe) a te 
and the unjust? eee astrous.—Mr. J. J. Smith, of Indiana, which . aramelie 4 hag m ne bwwed = 
a Motherhood.—Motherhood comes as Writes Green’s Fruit Grower that his , opatiaag tev inderedathia' ais Ben 
Talk is cheap because there is so big Bear to divinity as anything I can im- old cherry orchard, twenty-five years ware inquiries at your adams J ome 
a supply in the market. At the North 2gine. I see nothing on earth more Planted, was by mistake allowed to j,..n whether there fe: @ supely:: (of 
Pole ordinary words are like pearls and 8teatly to be admired tham the self- make trees too high, that it was im- .0) ¢ruits grown in that locality. If 
diamonds. sacrificing love of a mother. A loving possible to gather the fruit, the best of 1)... is teak ge nem y: 
= mother will yield up her life for her which grew at the tops and at the out- i nr see ie 
make money by supplying this product. 
Keeping Cider Sweet.—In reply to a child. most tips of the branches. Therefore This advice may be worth thousands 
subscriber I will say that I have not _ Notwithstanding the beauty of moth- he headed these trees back severely, cut- 4° aonars to the right man 
, ;. erhood, the devotion of the mother has ting off four feet of all the side , 
much personal experience in preserving iy +4 alice Wheth- Rsk 
cider. We publish in almost every is- lacked appreciation in all the ages branches and the top. : Wh Make Y. 
sue in fall and early winter recipes on P288ed. Even in this enlightened age er he has done right by these cherry y Not e Your Will. 
this subject. You will find one in our W do not make enough of the mother trees. C. A. Green’s reply: While it My dear friend: Every person who 
November, December and January is- 1°Ve- The churches, current literature is possible that these old cherry trees has property should make a will. I 
sues. I am sorry that I cannot. give #24 art do not make enough of mother May recover from this severe cutting make a will every year and sometimes 
you more definite information. I as- love. The artist has perhaps done more back, I do not advise severe pruning of twice a year. 
sume that's harmicss (wholesome) reci- than the others to exalt motherhood. the cherry. Neither the cherry nor the A friend down town in no way re- 
pe for keeping cider absolutely sweet While the father is the head of the plum will stand the severe pruning that lated to your: people tells me that you 
would be worth $110,000. There are family, in most cases the provider and the apple and pear will stand. I have have made no will. I advise you as a 
chemicals like salicylic acid and others manager, he is really secondary in im- known many cherry trees to perish af- friend to make a will without delay. 
of that nature which will prevent fer- portance to the mother. On the birth ter having been severely pruned. This letter should not frighten you 
mentation, but they are considered in- of the child the father may be absent. Wounds on cherry trees, large stubs and make you feel that you are a very 
jerious te health. Almost every far- He may be dead. He may be disabled left where branches are cut off, do not sick man, for that has nothing to do 
mer or cider maker has a recipe but and yet the life of the child is protect- heal readily, and sometimes not at all, with the question. Whether sick or 
whether any of these will keep the ed. But if the mother perishes during thus decay sets in and the tree perishes well every man who has property 
id weet is the question the .early life of the child how much though it may live for several years. should make a will telling what he 
rs ¢ greater the calarhity. : When planting new cherry orchards I wishes done with his property. This is 
~ eee IS Motherhood in the sheep, cow, horse, advise buying low headed trees and a matter of justice to the wife and 
Lost Spectacles.—Green’s Fruit Grow- bird, dog or cat is beautiful and too keeping them low headed by cutting other members of the family. Where 
er hears of an old gentleman who lost sacred to be molested by slaughter. back the tops of trees a little each year there is no will the wife gets but little 
his eye-glasses while milking a cow in aor ens while they are young. of the estate and the sister, niece or 
the pasture. He carried his glasses in Nuts Digestible—When I tell you to other possibly needy members of the 
a case in his upper vest pocket. It was eat nuts in place of meat if you are in Coal in Alaska.—Alaska is a wonder- family would get nothing. Without a 
in fly time and the cow’s tail was con- delicate health you will tell me that ful country purchased by the United will the estate will go to the childran. 
stantly switching. Finally the cow’s nuts are indigestible and cannot be eat- States for a paltry sum not many years All the wife will get will be her auwer 
tail caught the spectacle case. After en by people with tendency to dyspepsia. ago. At that time Alaska was sup- so called which might furnish her but 
finishing milking he picked up his spec- But you are mistaken, that nuts are posed to be simply a land of ice and slight means of support in case of her 
tacle case and put it in his pocket sup- not indigestible, that they can be eaten snow. Now we have learned that it husband’s death. 
posing the glasses were in it, but on safely by dyspeptic people. I was some- has vast mineral wealth and that the 
opening the evening paper could not what dyspeptic twenty years ago and soil is productive. In Alaska there is Editorial Power.—A western news- 
find his glasses. It was suspected that my doctor told me to eat nuts and eat a monstrous mountain which is com- paper publishes the following annotnce- 
they had dropped out of the case in the only half as much meat as formerly. I posed largely of coal of the best qual- ment: “Owing to the overcrowded con- 
field, therefore a search was made but thought then as you do that nuts were ity in the world, far better than our dition of our columns, a number of 
no glasses were found. Later on the hard to digest. This general idea that best Pennsylvania coal. At present coal births and deaths are unavoidably post- 
spectacles were found attached to the nuts are hard to digest comes from the is high priced on the Pacific coast. This poned this week.”—Troy ‘‘Times.” 
cow’s tail. Certainly a queer place for bad habit of eating a lot of rich nuts Alaska mountain of coal will furnish a j Bice). a 
a cow to wear glasses. between meals, or after you have eat- bountiful supply for San Francisco, Se- 











Man runs into but crawls out of debt. 
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Concrete and cement walk and fence post construction. 
From Bulletin 235 Dept. of Agriculture, 











Walks and Talks Continued. 
Prices of Farm Products. 

There is great anxiety among the la- 
borers and other dwellers of cities over 
existing high prices for farm produce. 
Butter at 40c a pound, eggs at 37c a 
dozen, wheat at over $1.00 a bushel, 
corn at 75c and oats at 55c, with milk, 
cheese, fuel and rents equally high, the 
dwellers of large towns hardly’ know 
which way to turn for relief, and ask 
for the cause of these high prices. 

There are several causes, one of which 
is the cheapening of gold which is 
tuken from the earth more freely than 
ever before owing to new processes of 
extraction. Another cause for the high 
prices of farm products is that people 
have been leaving the farms for the 
city for many years. That is to say 
that there are millions of people who 
were producers of farm products who 
are now consumers of farm products. 
Therefore until people go out of the 
cities and till the soil it is not likely 
that the price of farm products will be 
much lower than at present, but pos- 
sibly they may be higher. 

Here is encouragement for’ those 
brave people who have stuck to _ the 
farm. You who still own farm land 
should till it wisely and be rewarded. 
Don’t give up the farm. Learn to man- 
age the farm better. It is possible to 
double the products of the average 
farm in the United States by good man- 
agement, and by planting orchards and 
berryfields. Better days for the farm- 
er are at hand. 


I Saw it Once. 


On inviting a friend to see a great 
painting, a masterpiece, he replied “I 
have seen it.” That is, his curiosity 
was satisfied with one inspection of this 
great work of art. He had no desire to 
study the painting further, if indeed he 
has studied it at all. The truth is, that 
no one can by one inspection of a few 
moments be properly said to have seen 
a work of art. Such a work has ac- 
cupied the artist possibly for years. He 
has spent more time upon the subject 
before painting it than while painting. 
The only way to become acquainted 
with such a work of art, or to fully ap- 
preciate it, is to have it before you in 
your home for years. The longer you 
live with this work of art the more 
you should appreciate and admire it. 

I have a fondness for the old song, 
and yet a friend has remarked, in a way 
to intimate that he does not care to hear 
it again, “I have heard that song.” A 
worthy piece of music will bear hear- 
ing many times and should grow on us 
every time we hear it. A good mu- 
sician is as far above ordinary mortals 
as regards his art as the heavens are 
above the earth. By hearing a notable 
musical composition many people may 
be interested and pleased, but it is only 
after having heard it many times that 
we begin to give it full measure of ap- 
preciation, if we ever succeed in accom- 
plishing this result. I have _ recently 
listened to Mendelssohn’s music com- 
posed for “Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream.” In this composition we have 
that marvelous wedding march which 
is an inspiration to those who loves mu- 
sic. Who can excuse himself for hear- 
ing such music as this by saying that 
he had heard it once? 

Are you satisfied with having read a 
beautiful poem once, or by having read 
a play of Shakespeare once, or those 
beautiful passages in the Bible? No, 
having read them once we simply have 
a greater hunger to read them over and 
over again. 

A great painting, a great musical 
composition, a great poem, all great 
things are beyond the appreciation of 
most of us. I have known a man to 
enter an art gallery and in a moment 
decide which to him appeared to be 
the most valuable work of art, but this 
man pointed to a painting as his selec- 
tion that cost $50 whereas there are 
others in the collection which cost sev- 


eral thousand dollars. This man _ se-) 
lected a scene that was familiar to. him, 


or attractive on account of associations |. 
the | 


of early years. It may resemble 
farm home of his childhood. He has 
no appreciation of the masterful skill 
of the great artist, who accomplishes so 
much with so little effort. 
sees the picture as the child sees a pic- 
ture in a book. 


Decline of the Rural Church. 


. Ihave received many responses to my }) 
editorial on this subject. 


Many of these 
articles come from older men who la- 


ment the fact that the old methods of] 


church work have in part at least been 
laid aside. While 1 am aé_ veteran 
church man, and am familiar with the 
old methods which succeeded so well in 
old times, I am in sympathy with new 
methods. We are continually in the midst 
of new things. We should strive after 
new things and cease to lament about 
old methods which seem no longer prac- 
ticable. We are living in a new world. 
“All things have become new and old 
things have passed away.” This does 
not mean that old methods were errone- 
ous. It simply means that the world is 


moving on, let us hope to newer and |* 


better things. 

The churches of this vicinity have 
been somewhat discouraged with the 
outlook, but now the gathering in this 
city of nearly five thousand young col- 
lege students, who have volunteered to 
hold themselves in readiness to go out 
as missionaries, has inaugurated a world 
wide movement of missions, and has 
made every church feel that a great 
epoch is approaching which will lead te 
the christianization of the world, ex- 
tending to darkest Africa, India and 
China. 

As this is a horticultural and not a 
religious publication I can hardly be 
expected to publish the able and in- 
teresting articles which have been sent 
to me. It is encouraging to learn that 
there are so many good people inter- 
ested in the rural church as the num- 
bers of letters sent me tends to prove. 

One drawback that the rural church 
has to contend with is the continuous 
changes of residence ef rural church 
people, many of whom have had wide 
influence, who leave the farms for the 
cities and villages. 

I think the ministers of to-day are 
as devout and efficient as in old times. 
We should look upon the bright side 
of everything and should expect great 
things from the churches. The churches 
have accomplished great things in the 
past and will continue to achieve great 
results in the future. 


Food for Old Folks. 


Notice the activity, the antics of the 
young. The child, the youth, is con- 
stantly moving. Any person who is ac- 
tive a larger part of the waking hours, 
the wood chopper, the plowman, the 
carpenter, the mason, can indulge in 
many things at the table which the 
aged man or woman may not safely eat. 
As we advance in age we of necessity 
become less active. Our play days 
should not be past, but in most in- 
stances they are. Our daily work is 
more often apt to be indoors as_ the 
years go by. 

In youth we need more food for the 
up-building of the body in bone, muscle 
and flesh, as well as for the greater 
werk of wear and tear caused by ac- 
tivity. Therefore the wise man who has 
passed middle age should reduce. his 
rations. He should eat less and choose 
his food more carefully. The aged man 
who stuffs himself with roast beef or 
turkey continuously digs his grave with 
his teeth. 

I have a neighbor who is approach- 
ing old age. He has been ailing. On 
consulting his physician he has been 
told to eat only one half as much as 
formerly. While eating freely he was 
continually oppressed and uncomfort- 
able, having palpitatlun of the heart 
and missing heart beats, and a feeling 
of fullness and short breath. He now 
feels greatly relieved. He enjoys that 
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z How to Buy 
Soda Crackers 


in the Country 





Next time you go to the store 
buy enough Uneeda Biscuit to last 
till next market day. “But,” you 
say, “will they keep that long?” 

Yes— . 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


are the soda crackers that come to 
you protected in sealed packages, 
so that you a/ways have fresh soda 
crackers no matter how many you 
buy or how long you keep them. 


5 (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















Jer 1910 


is ready to mail. It will be sent to any person interested in 

fruit-growing on receipt of 7 cents to cover postage. The 

SS Stark Year Book for 1910 represents an entirely new idea in 

ei nurserymen’s literature—it is a work of art as well as a 

catalogue of Stark Nursery products. Within its covers are 32 full-page illustrations of 

fruits and flowers, representing 175 varieties, done in four colors, and exactly reproducing 
nature. 84 pages are devoted to descriptions, prices, and records. 

Stark Delicious, the apple that has revolutionized orchard planting and established a 
new standard of apple values (selling at $10.00 per bushel box this year); Stark Kin 
David, another apple of wondrous quality and merit; Stark King Philip, a hardy black 
grape of California grape quality, and dozens of the very best things in the horticultural 
world are fully described, illustrated, agd priced. 

To any one planting one tree or many, of fruits or ornamental, this book is of 
inestimable value—a horticultural text-book—a‘guide to proper selection. 

Stark trees have stood the supreme test of actual planting for 85 years—they are the 
yard-stick by which all other nursery products are measured—they are the first choice of 
this country’s most successful orchardists. The success of the orchard is dependent on 
the kind and quality of tree planted. Stark varieties are the best of the best. Our record 
of 85 years of successful selling 1s a positive guarantee of tree quality. 


Before you decide to buy, send 7 cents for the Stark 
Year Book—do it foday before the edition is exhausted. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries and Orchards Co. 


Lock Box 62, Louisiana, Missouri 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











which he’ eats better than when he 
filled himself with rich food, for his ap-! 
petite and digestion are better. 

Learn what food agrees with you and 
eat it sparingly. Select light foods and 
cut out tea and coffee altogether. Hat 
nuts in place of meat, chewing the nuts 
until they dissolve in your mouth. Use 
milk if it agrees with you. Hot milk is 
a great stimulant. Drink plenty of 
water but do not drink it at meal time. 
You should drink two quarts of water a 
day. Drink water on arising in’ the 
morning before breakfast, in the mid- 
dle of the forenoon, in the middle of the 
afternoon and just before retiring. El- 
derly people must chew their food long- 
er than formerly on account of the teeth 
being less effective than in youth when 
re could crack hickory nuts with the 
teeth. 





Green’s Fruit Grower (mommy) 3 yrs. $1.0 
N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (wey) 1 yr. —_—‘1.00 


The Am. Farm World tony) 1 yr. 
$2.20 


The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers 
for one year, would amount to $2.20. 


SEND US $1.10 
and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. 

Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Write for Canadian postage if in Canada.) 
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In Defense of True Women. 

No one can have a hither regard for 
woman than we have, says Baltimore 
“Sun.” She is as far above man as the 
stars above the earth, as far above him 
as the people who spend the money are 
above the folks who pay the bills. She 
has a height of intellect that towers 
like a tall girl in a directoire gown, 
with a breadth of vision as broad as a 
Merry Widow hat. She can suffer for 
a good cause with the same stoical spirit 
as the stout lady suffers to keep her 
figure in bounds, and can wear the 
crown of martyrdom as the blonde 
wears the marcel wave. 

Far be it from us to say one word 
against woman. We would defend her 
even against herself. We would not 
put her on a level with man, but have 
her remain on the high pedestal on 
which she now stands. If a large ma- 
jority of women ever decide that they 
must have the right to vote, they will 
probably get it at once and have it de- 
livered at the house. But we hope that 
when that time arrives the women of 
this country will be “suffragists,” and 
not “suffragettes.” As an eminent 
woman orator has explained it, we 
understand that a _ suffragette is a 
woman who regards man as a tyrant 
and a cumberer of the earth, who would 
drive him out into the nether darkness. 
On the other hand, the suffragist is not 
the enemy of man. She would not 
throw bricks at him, pour vitriol on 
him, stab him with an umbrella, or ex- 
terminate him at the point of the hat- 
pin. She would save him, cultivate 
him, train him, and raise him up into 
a husband to love, cherish, and protect 
—not to omit the “support” section of 
the ceremony. 





Words fitly spoken 


are like 


Es 


pacities of woman and of the dignity 
and informing quality of her normal oc- 
cupation.” 





Fruit Cake. 


A cup full of honey and plenty of dew, 

With citron and cinnamon sprinkled there 
through; 2 

A wineglass of laughter from lips of the 





How to Use the Apple. 

Apple Snow—Beat the whites of three 
eggs to stiff froth; then add slowly five 
or six tablespoons of stewed apples, and 
float on either custard or whipped 
cream. : 

Fried Apples—Cut apples in  slic®@s 
half an inch thick; fry in hot butter un- 
til the slices are nicely browned on both 
sides. Sprinkle with powdered sugar. 

Fried Apples and Onions.—Peel and 
slice four onions; place in frying pan 
with a teaspoonful of lard and a half 
cup of water. Wipe, core and slice two 
large apples and place on top of the 
onions, season with salt, cover and let 
cook until tender. When done cover 
thickly with sugar and serve hot. 

Apple Pan Cakes.—3 pints of milk, $8 
eggs and flour enough to make a thick 
batter, a teaspoon of salt, six or eight 
apples chopped fine; fried on pan cake 
griddle. Serve with powdered sugar or 
syrup. 

Apple .Roll.—One pound flour, one- 
fourth pound of butter, mix with enough 
water to make a not very stiff paste; 
pare and slice rather thick some tart ap- 
ples, roll out the paste as for pie-crust, 
and spread the apples to cover it, sprin- 
kle on a little flour, and roil up as 
tightly as possible without breaking the 
paste; cook it in a steamer, or wrap in 
a cloth and boil for an hour; serve by 
cutting across in thin slices, with sauce 
of butter and sugar. 

Apple Pudding.—Pare and quarter 
apples, half fill a gallon crock with 
them; take light bread dough, roll half 
an inch ‘thick, cut small places for the 
air to escape, spread over the apples as 
you would an upper crust for pie; cover 
and set on the back of the stove, and let 
cook slowly for a time, then move for- 
ward, cooking in all about one-half hour. 


a 
That bees to the lips of the loved ones at 
night: : 
Molasses and ginger and sugar and spice, 
And everything else that is bound to be 
nice. 
Bake in slow oven till over it runs 
The brown vf the berries that sleep in 
the sun, ~ 
And out of its richness arises a smell 
Of Araby’s orchard and Arcady’s dell; 
And all the house whispers for mercy’s 


sake: ; 
“I hardly can wait for a piece of that 
cake!” 


—Baltimore “Sun.” 





The Little Bachelor. 

There was a little bachelor who lived all 
by himself, 

And all the bread and cheese he got he 
put upon the shelf, 

Yet he couldn’t keep a valet, 
laundress, nor a cook, 

So he sighed, “For something very cheap 
in servants I must look! , 

In glancing round he found a wife and 
married her, my son, 

And now he’s got a valet, cook and laun- 
dress all in one! 


nor a 





To Care for Old Furniture. 


One of the best methods of cleaning 
old oak is to dust it well in the first 
instance and then to rub it with a 
flannel dipped in a mixture of bees- 
wax, oil and spirits of turpentine. Many 
people, however, never allow beeswax 
to touch a Jacobean chest or armchair 
which is richly carved, and believe in 
wiping it well over with beer—made 
very hot—and leaving it to sink into the 
furniture over night, polishing it in the 
morning with a soft duster. 

To remove the stains on old French 
furniture which is painted white a 
flannel moistened with kerosene will 
usually prove successful, while antique 
gilt chairs and girandoles should be 
sponged with a mixture of garlic and 
sulphur in order to restore the original 
gloss and brilliancy. A little sulphur 
should be stirred into a pint of water 
and this should be poured into a sauce- 
pan kept for the purpose and boiled for 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour 
with four bruised garlics or onions. A 
brush is the best method of applying the 
liquid. Another good gilt polisher is 
that of two ounces of common salt 
dissolved in half a pint of water and 
mixed with an ounce and a half of alum 
and two ounces of purified nitre. 

Unboiled linseed oil has the effect of 
darkening most woods. Ordinary lin- 
seed oil, however, diluted with half a 
pint of kerosene, is excellent for old 
walnut, the mixture being rubbed in and 
left for half an hour before polishing 
is begun.—London “Standard.” 


Exchange. 
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Woman Is Best in the Home. 

Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard university, believes that 
home-making should be the crowning 
desire of woman. He said that for the 
normal woman the real intellectual ex- 
istence was to be found in the exercise 
of her mind upon the problems present- 
ed by home-making, companionship 
with her husband and the vital prob- 
lems of the rearing of children. 

There is a common idea that to pro- 
cure for herself an intellectual life, as 
distinguished from a life of sentimental 
or mechanical routine, a woman needs 
to have some occupation similar to those 
of men—that is, she needs to keep a 
shop, carry on business, have some trade 
or profession, be skillful in some art 
*hich has a commercial use, or be a pro- . 
pees dae artist or writer. The common Eat with sugar and cream. ; 
life of women in bearing or rearing chil- Baked Apple .Pudding.—Six apples 

; well stewed, quarter of a pound of butter 


dren and making a home for a family ‘’s ‘ \ 5 itt 
of as affording the wife and —half of it stirred into the apples while 
sdethac aie: hot—and sugar to your taste; when cold 


means and opportunities for . 
me ae ae add six eggs, well beaten to the apple. 


a ae view, Pound and sift six crackers, butter your 
It does not conform to the real experi- dish, and put in a layer of erackers and 
ence of a woman of good parts who mar- # layer of your prepared apple, and thus 
ries at 24 or thereabouts and brings up until you have filled your dish. Let 
a family of five or six children. the cracker be the upper layer and put 
The normal girl, who learns to read, the remainder of your butter in small 

write and cipher at school and acquires bits upon it. Bake half an hour. 
there a little knowledge of history and Steamed Apple Pudding.—Line a 
literature and taste for reading, finds mould with slices of bread and butter. 
her means of intellectual development Put in a layer of stewed apples, another 
outside of the schoolroom in her pra:c- layer of bread and butter, another layer 
of apples, and so continue until you have 


tice of the household arts, in her study . 
of clothes for herself and her family, in the mould filled. Beat two eggs, add a 








The Training of Children. 
Children understand more than ‘we 
know, and they suffer keenly from criti- 
cisms and wounds. They can’t over- 


orced careful expenditure of Pint of milk; pour this over the bread 
Rang fading, and ae daily in- 2nd apples, steam for one hour, and come their little griefs with reason or 
rt f and mother, Serve with liquid pudding sauce. a smile. The mother who is a ‘model 


tercourse with father 
brothers and sisters, companions and ac- 
quaintances. From these things much 
intellectual training can be extracted by 
a girl who thinks, and the girl who does 
not think before she is 24 is not likely 
to much at any time of her life. 

Suddenly this girl tak-s into her 
heart and brain the personality and in- 
terests of another human being, a young 
man. When courtship and marriage are 
taken thoughtfully and neither as a mat- 
ter of mere impulse and emotion nor as 
@ business arrangement, there comes 
with them a strong intellectual stimula- 
tion, and in most cases a widening of the 
field of observation and thought. 

The Mother.—With the coming of 
children the mother not only ex- 
periences new joys and new anxieties, 
but has also many new things to learn 
and new difficulties to contend with. In 
conclusion Dr. Eliot said that when the 
name of any serviceable man or woman 
arises in conversation ‘‘we ask who was 
the mother, the one who in most cases 
is the guiding hand at the helm when 
knowledge and righteousness are _ in- 
stilled into the youthful mind which in 
later years blossom in the field of life 
and give forth good ‘fruit. That the 
Christian nations are so successful to- 
day is because they have a higher esti- 





for her son or daughter will, says a 
writer in the Chicago ‘‘Record Herald” 
be more careful in child training than 
the one who constantly harps and scolds. 
Children soon catch family discord, 
their nerves are made ill, and health 
becomes impaired. Next to the nagging 
mother, thé most unfortunate one is she 
who trots and serves her children in- 
stead of teaching them to serve them- 
selves and become acquainted with the 
little duties that are expected of them. 
The indulgent mother never receives the 
respect from her children that is given 
to the fine, splendid, far-seeing woman 
loaves. Set on stove and stir with the who has a rational understanding of 
hand until about 98 degrees Fahrenheit. human affairs. 
Add a tablespoonful each of salt, brown a 
sugar and butter; mix into a soft sponge For nut and raisin caramels, melt four 
with warmed flour. Let it rise thirty tablespoonfuls of butter and add a 
minutes. Add flour to knead, let it rise Pound of granulated sugar, half a cup- 
again, mold into loaves, let rise, and ful of milk and a quarter of a cupful of 
bake in a moderate oven. This recipe Molasses. Cook seven minutes after it 
has been used for seven years by a begins to boil. Then stir in two squares 
number of our friends and they say it Of chocolate, and when this is melted 
has quite revolutionized their bake day. C00k seven minutes longer. Beat until 
o .the mixture is creamy and stir in half a 
Men Do It Too. cupful of broken nut meats and three 
“Why do so many women rest their tablespoonfuls of small seedless raisins. 
chins on their hands when they are Turn into a buttered pan and cut in 
trying to think?” 


squares. 
“To hold their mouths shut so that 
they won’t disturb themselves.”—Cleve- 


To Make Yeast.—To make excellent 
yeast, boil eight large potatoes and mash 
in the water in which they are boiled. 
While this is still boiling pour over four 
tablespoonfuls of flour. To this add four 
tablespoonfuls each of salt and granu- 
lated sugar, one quart of boiling and 
four quarts of cold water and two yeast 
cakes dissolved in half a cup of luke- 
warm water. Mix well and keep stand- 
ing in a warm place eighteen hours. 
Then put ina cool place and keep until 
required. When making bread use one 
quart of the yeast for two good sized 











“Everything ought to lead to good 







































MADE -T0-ORDER 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


The dairy farmer who buys a 
1910 De Laval Cream Separator 
gets a machine that is really made 
especially to order for him, 

First : Because the 1910 De Laval 
is designed and constructed, with- 
out sacrificing any vital feature, 
to meet the comments and criti- 
cisms gathered from over 1,100,000 
aso armers to whom De Laval 
machines have already been sold. 

Second: Because if he should 
offer to pay ten times the ordinary 
price he couldn’t secure a closer 
skimming, a greater money, time 
and labor saving, a more durable, 
@ more convenient or an easier 
running separator than the 1910 
De Laval. 


Lastly : Because every feature of 
the 1910 De Laval machine from 
top to bottom is just as the best 
mechanical as well as the most 

ractical engineering demands that 
it should be, 

The De Laval is the made-to- 
order cream separator without the 
made-to-order price. The De Laval 
catalogue tells the whole story. 
Ask for a copy. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 8T. 
















































































NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 &. MADISON 8T. 14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS, 1016 WESTERN AVE. 







SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
















Canning Outfits 
Can your fruits and vegetables the same 
as large canning factories. Your invest- 
ment will be small and profit large. The 
STAHL, CANNING OUTFITS are the best 
and chea; , made in all sizes, fully guar- 
anteed. Thousands in use. We start you 
out with everything needed to make a com- 
plete canning factory on the farm. 
Catalogue describ- 
ing Canners and tell- 
ing how to market 
canned goods to the 
best advantage, 
sent free on request. 


F. S. Stam. Manuractorme Co. 
Box 301-B, Quacy, Iu. 
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) Sweet Peas and Pansies 


Send me the addresses 
flower-loving fri 
cents in stam 
packet each of 
« 4and Pansies, mixedcolors; also my 
““handsomely illustrated 17th An- 
log, and “Floral Cuiture,’’ telling how 
wers from seed. stamps today. 
Seedswoman 
AT YOUR HOME 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE “nm; 


for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any in 
strument; Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar. ote. 
American School of Music, 69 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago, I 


47 BULBS 25 CENTS 









































mate of the intellectual and moral ca- land “‘Leader.” sense.”’—Boileau. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








Green’s | Fruit Grower Patterns 
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3164 3165 


























3177-3168 3156 





3155—Girls’ Russian Dress, consisting of 
a one-piece plaited Skirt joined to an 
Underwaist, and a separate Blouse. 4 
sizes, 8 to 14 years. 

3152—Ladies’ Waist, with over-waist and 
cap sleeves in one. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 

3170—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress. 6 
sizes, 32 to 42 

3169—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with or with- 
out applied yoke. 6 sizes, 32 to 42 

3161 iss Tikes, with guimpe. 
4 sizes, to 12 

3180. Tadios’ Shirt "Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 

5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. 

3151—Boys’ Russian Suit, consisting of 
a Blouse with a removable shield, and 
Knickerbockers. 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 


Patterns 10c. each. Order patterr 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 


~42 
3175—Girls’ Dress. 


with guimpe. The 
side. 4 sizes, 3 


Shirt Waist. 3 


3171—-Child’s Dress, 
dress closes at each 
to 9 years. 

153—Misses’ “Gibson” 
sizes, 13 to 17 years. 

a IF 4— Ladies’ House Gown. 


3165--Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt, closing 

down the front and having habit back. 
sizes, 22 to 30. 

3177—Misses’ Princess Dress, 
left side-front seam. 3 sizes, 
years. 

3168—Ladies’ Yoke Skirt, 
side-back seam. 5 sizes, 

3156—Ladies’ Princess Dress, 
or low neck. 6 sizes, 34 to 44 


4 sizes, 32 


closing at 
14 to 18 


closing at left 
22 to 30. 


with high 


number, and give size in inches. 
NM. 3 


an by 
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How to Cultivate Tact. 


It is generally conceded that tact is a 
quality which serves us well at times 
and in all circumstances. And while all 
regard it as a thing to be desired, many 
fail to recognize that it may be con- 
sciously cultivated. If we analyze tact, 
we find that it is made up of certain 
elements: 

A sympathetic knowledge of human 
nature, its fears, weaknesses, expecta- 
tions and inclinations, 

The ability to put yourself in the 
other person’s place and to consider the 
matter as it appears to him. 

The magnanimity to deny expression 
to such of your thoughts as might un- 
necessarily offend another. 

The ability to perceive quickly what is 
the expedient thing, and the willingness 
to make the necessary concessions. 

The recognition that there are millions 
of different human opinions of which 
your own is but one. 

A spirit of unfeigned kindness such as 
makes even an enemy a debtor to your 


_ with four ounces 


clean and wholesome—and plenty of it 
—have told me they attribute it to 
dry shampooing two or three times a 
week. They mix four ounces of -therox 
of orris root and 
sprinkle a tablespoonful of this mixture 
on the head; then brush the powder 
thoroughly through the hair. They thus 
also avoid the danger of catching coid 
and the discomfort that accompanies 
washing, rinsing and drying the hair. 

This. treatment keeps the hair light, 
fluffy and lustrous, and is the only thing 
that will actually produce the growth 
of hair. 

All the Husband’s Fault. 

What one judge thinks: 

“Woman has a right to be high tem- 
pered if she wants, and her husband 
ought to be man enough to yield to her 
that privilege. What if the wife does 
fiy all to pieces now and then and say 
mean things? Most good women have 
some spirit and they can’t help show- 





ing it once in awhile. A wife has just 
as much right to possess a temper as 
her husband has, and the husband’s 
duty is to indulge her when she wants 
to express herself. 

“This young woman here, the evi- 
dence shows, has borne four children; 
she does the entire work for the family, 
and does it well. Her work about the 
house is just as important as her hus- 
band’s work in the fields. She raises 
the family; he looks after the crops and 
gathers in the money. 

“Marriage is a reciprocity contract. 
The husband, because he is the stronger, 
has no right to lay down any move 
stringent rules for his wife to follow 
than he follows himself. Nine times 
out of ten when a wife gets angry it is 
because her husband has imposed upon 
her. If you would throw your arms 
around your wife and kiss her once in a 
while when she has been working hard 
and is red in the face from cooking over 
her stove for you and the children, per- 
haps you wouldn’t find her so high tem- 
pered as you think she is.” 


To Cook Ham. 

Wash and scrub the ham thoroughly, 
then let soak over night in cold ter. 
Put on in a kettle of cold water. na 
thin piece of muslin tie loosely a dozen 
whole cloves, a half teaspoonful of ail- 
spice berries, a half teasponful of pep- 
percorns, a half inch of stick cinnamon 
and a half teaspoonful of celery seed. 
Drop this in the kettle with one smail 
peeled onion, heat slowly and simmer 
for two hours and a half; strip off the 
skin, then let cool in the water. Next 
morning lift the ham from the kettle 
to a baking pan. Fill the pan _ two- 
thirds full of hot cider, adding to it, if 
rather sharp, a tablespoonful or more 
of sugar. Baste often and bake in a 
hot oven for three hours. Mix together 
one-half of a cupful of coarse dry bread 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of flour and a pinch each of 
pepper, ground cinnamon and cloves. 
Half an hour before taking from the 
oven spread this over the top of the ham 
and allow it to brown and crisp. Skim 
about four tablespoonfuls of fat from 
the top of the cider in the pan, put it 
in a saucepan; mix with it two table- 
spoonfuls of flour and let cook for a mo- 
ment. Gradually stir in a cupful each 
of cider and beef stock, boil for five 
minutes, add seasoning, if needed and 
strain into a gravy boat. 








Strenuous Woman. 

Woman, whether in her hours of 
ease or in her -moments of _ greatest 
strenuosity, is no longer coy, but seems 
as hard to please as ever. Contemplate 
her doings for but one day as revealed 
in newspaper reports. Observe her 
heroic assault upon the Guildhall din- 
ner in London, when the toast to the 
king’s health was interrupted by the 
breakage of windows, followed by her 
soft and low voice—an _ excellent 
thing in woman—demanding the bal- 
lot for her sex. Read also of the gal- 
lant charge of the woman’s broom 
brigade upon the street cars of St. Louis 
that those filthy conveyances might be 
cleansed. Meditate upon the _ three 
women slain in a riot by soldiers in the 
Calabrian hills, where once her sex was 
content to sit by the herds and listen to 
the piping of lovelorn Strephons.—Chi- 
cago “Tribune.” 


The 





To bake a potato properly it should be 
thoroughly scrubbed, then greased to 
prevent the skin from cracking. Put in 
a pan and bake in a medium hot oven 
for an hour and a half, or until soft. To 
stuff baked potatoes cut one end off and 
scoop the. potatoes out of the skins, 
mash them thoroughly with a fork and 
season with pepper and salt. Add a 
large piece of butter and if desired a cup 
of minced ham. Stuff back into the 
skins, brush the tops with melted butter 
and stick a pimento into each. Set on 
the end and put back into the oven 
until thoroughly heated and the tops 
are a delicate brown. 








You require cotton 
dress-goods that will 
wear well and wash 
without fading. 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Black & White Prints 


—the calicoes of 
well - woven cloth, 
beautiful designs 
and absolutely fast 
color never fail to 
give solid satisfac- 
tion. 

If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 


Eddystone Prints write us his name. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Phila., me. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 





Canada. val} 
guaranteed. Write for the 
“DINGEE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE” 
Doge, boatfulyltwtratc. nthe cover tn 120 
pages, beau . On cover is a true 
picture ot of the marvel BLUE ROSE. 
jled free. Describes over, 000 varitien, 
/ fells how to grow them and all other 
lesirable flowers. We also sail the best 











novelty of the season. 
Magnificent large 
flower with long stem, 


tress Carnation. Free 

kK et bloomer and you'll like it. Really 

« Pac Worth 25 cents per packet, but we 
o ry Mestre to place our large, we bel pp ne mae A 


catal 
e Shean, a plants rn the 
re hands of every fower 
lover and will send it 
with packet of 50 seeds of Enchan; 
tress Aster FREE, if you mention pan 


er. If you have had our log, Please sav so. 
| lowa Seed Co., Dept.27 Des fa, 
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RINGS 
2 wren FREE 
Prof, Smith's 
Rem shook We TRUST You When sold 
return the $1 and w e’ll send these 2 handsome Fringe or 
remium 


pam list. Pee estab. 14 years, 
ROSEBUD Box 65, Woodsboro, Md. 


COMBINATION OFFER 


10 Beautiful TE Post Cards 10 cents. 
6 Xtra ar Bi Post Cards 10 cents. 
10 Fine Art Birthday Post Cards 10 cents, 

10 and Gresting Post Cards ro cents. 

Any 7 ia — packages mailed for 25 cents. A 
S Assortment of roo Easter Post for Ts 
will be mailed for 60 cents. 

MADISON ART CO., MADISON, CONN. 


—— at home, making pase, 
i pastioulass way A-16, Wayne Supply x betnoit Mich 
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—Vli Show You How | Per Week 


Start NOW yeu'can Easily Make | At Home 


Oe ee eee ET lmeer the try et time— ng to run your loom all 

é e time—for the very easy profits. 1 we sonpes you {Ap you #4 make your time most 

rotitable—how you can engage inadelightfuland fa inyourown 

ome, tbat will not interfere with your other duties and assure you i big we its for as 

much oh Tg time as ma. able to Syceee, to it. I Sromies that you'll be 

andl teow that every word I say is Le that you can make mane 

more easily by weaving — a Newcomb Automatic Loom than a 

employment. My 20 years’ experience with others and their 

proves what you can do. 

0 THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC Loom 

is made lly for home workers. any other _—= ically 

Dpautdel Le of MPa, Somes. tor, No treadin at hy Esc work that 

The long, abundant and glossy tresses : a , ra seenct ei fos Jone Ore Fon wifit beteliented withthe sane ith which 

of English women are not due to hair yon" can rma @ the bao Gare le carpets, Fug ,mats, draperies o of 

i i in: an 

tonics and heroic shampooing. There is «Bear in mind also, that cach euti fay tor . om lies. isrequired. Oldca: - NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY J 

i se é y cast-off rags tone for the loom. e t me send you some samples o 

: Rengrel YeMet, oret there that the less Seontts ne of clothing and rage ai fornia me pte hy You can be sure the work you an do ona Newcomb 
Water put on the hair, the better it is; 
they say wetting. ‘takes the life out’ 


READ WHA when you owna Newcomb, that you will have more than enough work to Loom. Themore you need the money 
“Made ay 2 ,000 yards of carpet os in baw d Zour a of our customers c) $25 to $30 a week weaving the more I can and a help you to 
: time th ears,” writes 
ind leaves the hail dull, brittle and 
colorless. 


three se eadie w jewcomb, and you can do likewise. gets to making it. 
b Seg at le Waukon mT anew Do not 
English women with hair rich in color, 


innate good will. 

A patience that supplants accusation 
with the opportunity for self-discovery 
in the circumstances and a-gracious ac- 
ceptance of the situation. 

Gentleness, cheerfulness and sinceritv 
—and such variations as the spirit of 
these may suggest—Detroit “NeWs»Trib- 
une.” 








- B. STAR K 
who wit help you start a 
money-maki business. 


T THIS WOMAN 


neglect opportunity. teday for my wi Wisdom,” which tells al! 
sand Ido my own house- about our looms oe extremely Suseemaiite tame 


tree catalog, 
work. f weigh i oniy 15 pounds—don’t tire of weav- ‘on which you can obtain one one of ° 
°o met '- 
ing. Loom as good an investmentasan Si-acrefa . B. STARK, Seo’y, NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 20T St., Davenport, lowa. } 
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6 Times Its Cost! 











Sply composition roofing." It's 
On Too! 
reduces insurance rates from 10 


Edwards “REO” Seal Shingles 
wale Sit Se 
feet long, covering width of 24 gees er 
maser of 


vanized. 
— ot 7 et ee. ny the 
on all Steel Shingles eae ad pay 
= Roofing: Imi 


of iron an 
™m Brick Spree — 
Write For free catal and ask about our 
»,000 & t Against Lightning. 














THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
105-135 Leek Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A Roof That Saves 






My Experience in Trapping. 
By Charles A. Green. 

Last night I was reading an article 
on trapping wild animals for furs. I 
was told that there were yet many fur 
bearing animals in nearly every state 
of the Union and that farmer’s boys 
could make pocket money by trapping 
these creatures. 

This reminded me of my experience as 
a boy on the farm. I have ever taken 
great interest in hunting and read with 
great interest experiences with men who 
go far in the northern wilderness and 
spend the entire winter alone, tramping 
through the deep snows, and camping 
out amid scenes of desolation, hundreds 
or possibly thousands of miles from 
human habitation. 

One severe winter when the ground 
was heavily covered with snow, when I 
way a boy on the farm, something 
buc:owed a hole from the outside of our 





house into the cellar. I set a trap in 
this hole and to my surprise caught a 
muskrat. Our house was located one 
hundred rods from a little bay of the 
Honeoye creek which was frequented by 
muskrats. A few weeks later we heard 
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rices, No 
agents. Our catalog is Frees Write tc fori it to-day. 
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UP-TO-DATE MFG. OD., 959 10th St., Terre liaute, Ind. 





a noise in the cellar at night. I im- 
mediately went outdoors and blocked up 
the hole that had been dug leading 
into the cellar. Then I entered the 
cellar, from the inside of the house, 
and found there five muskrats, scurry- 
ing around in different directions 
endeavoring to get out. They had come 
to feed upon the carrots, apples and 
other household stores. How could it be 





Ornamental Fence, “ 


fe, We Hite fer Bpe Special Ofer. 


Lawes, Onaaabes, y bd 
‘rought Iron Fence. Catalogue 


Box 179 Decatur, ind. 








possible for these wild creatures to learn 
that there was something in our cellar 
which was good to eat and would keep 
them from starvation? Muskrats do not 
ordinarily go far by land from their 
nests in the banks of ponds and 
streams. Muskrats must have had a 
sense of smell which is unknown to us. 





The fact has been established that many 
wild creatures have senses which direct 
them to their food supply of which 
mankind can form no conception. 

As a boy on the farm my first spend- 
ing money was secured by selling the 
furs of wild animals that I shot with 
my rifle or caught in my traps. I was 
far more successful with my gun than 
I was with my traps, and yet I was 





never entirely ready to concede that my 
trapping was a failure. 

It requires much skill to be a good 
trapper. It is as easy to learn to play 
well the piano or to paint a picture, 
or to write a poem as it is to learn how 
to set traps skillfully. 
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The easiest animal to catch in traps 
is the muskrat. If you can find his 
trail along the shore of a creek or brook 
where he comes in from the water to 
chew the succulent roots of the water 
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that it is covered entirely on every side, 
the next morning you will very likely 
find there a muskrat in your trap. Far 
more difficult is it to catch the mink or 
the coon. When I was a very small 
boy and had but little knowledge of 
trapping I made a huge box trap, baited 
it with muskrat, and set it on the shore 
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of the Honeoye creek where a family 
of mink were supposed to reside. That 
night I dreamed of catching mink, In 
my dreams [I had numerous traps. 
Indeed I was a great trapper in the 
wilds of the far north, and had a store- 
house full of mink skins each one of 
which was worth several dollars. When 
I awoke early the next morning I was 
disappointed to find that all had been 
a dream, but had fond expectations that 
I should find a mink in the trap at the 
creek. I clothed hastily and dashed with 
great speed to the spot where my trap 
was located. Before reaching it I saw 
that the doors were closed, indicating 
plainly that I had been successful. I 
peered in through a small hole and 
could see the dark creature inside its 
eyes shining brightly. I grabbed the 
trap hastily and started for home. It 
was a pondrous affair, but seemed now 
to be heavier than ever before, there- 
fore I was out of breath before I had 
proceeded half way home. 

When I reached the house the ques- 
tion arose how should I get my mink out 
of the trap. I finally decided that the 
best thing to do was to ‘hold a grain 
bag over the mouth of the trap and 
shake the mink into it. This I suc- 
ceeded in doing. I noticed that the 
creature made a:terrific scratching as he 
went from the box.into the grain sack. 
Then I swung the bag over my head 
and brought it down time and again on 
a pile of stones until quietness reigned 
within the sack and I was certain that 
the victim was dead. Then I caught 
the opposite end of the sack and emptied 
out the animal on to the floor of the 
porch, when behold it proved to be the 
favorite black house cat. 


Two Men and Their Different Christ- 
mases. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


In the most fertile section of New 
York state lie two beautiful farms. Each 
of the farm houses is situated on a hill 
with a long stretch of valley between. 
Each farm house has a fine view of the 
other. The farms are about half a mile 
apart. 

Years ago there was a boy on each of 
these farms who were friends and play- 
mates. They walked together daily to 
the schoolhouse, hunted for evergreen 
and spruce gum, waded in the brooks in 
summer and skated on the ice in winter. 
When the boys grew a little older they 
fished in the neighboring streams and 
hunted in the woodlands together. 

Each of these boys was as happy as 
farmers’ boys can be. If the city boy 
visits the farm he is apt to wonder how 
the farmer’s boy can be satisfied with 
farm life. The city boy having a con- 
tinual round of excitement cannot under- 
stand how the farmer’s boy passes the 
long winters and the stormy days of 
spring, autumn and summer with sv 
little activity in the way of sports and 
amusements. But the farmer’s boy, 
having no experience with the excite- 
ment of city life, makes the most of such 
amusements as he has about his home, 
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thus these two neighboring farmer’s 
boys were happy and contented. 

The farm of one of the boys was a 
gravelly loam that produced quantities of 
hickory nuts, butternuts and black wal- 
nuts, which the neighboring boy coming 
over on windy days in autumn helped 
to gather. 

The farm of the other boy was a 
sandy soil on which chestnuts thrived, 
therefore when the frosts of autumn 
opened the chestnut burs the boy on 
the hickory nut farm would go over and 
help to whip the chestnut trees of his 
neighbor. 

Thus the days went by. The years of 
childhood on the farm are long. It is 
ever thus when there is little transpiring. 
When we get older, and there is a rush 
of incidents and great activity of mind 
and. body, the years fly by as though 
swept by a hurricane. 

Finally the family on the chestnut 
farm moved away, and the boy on the 
hickory nut farm went to a distant 
school and thus the two were separated 
Later the boy from the hickory farm 
engaged in business and met with the 
usual varying fortunes, making and 
Icsing, but finally he succeeded beyond 
his greatest expectations, and became a 
man of great wealth. As the years went 
by he thought often of his boy com- 
panion of early years and made a 
diligent search to learn what had be- 
come of him, whether he was yet living, 
whether his life was a success or failure. 
At one time he heard it reported that 
the boy of the chestnut farm was living 
in a certain section of New York state. 
He wrote him but received no reply. 
He made further investigations without 
success. And yet in his mind were firmly 
fixed the features and personal peculi- 
arities of his early playmate. 


Yesterday was Christmas. The man 
whose home was on the hickory farm 
had feasted on a turkey dinner with his 
friends and relatives, and had been sur- 
rounded by good cheer. As he was re- 
turning at night from his club in the 
city he saw on the street car, seated 
by the stove, almost facing him, a man 
who at once attracted his attention. He 
looked old and yet young. He was in 
feeble health. His form was bent. His 
body was lean and thin. His hands 
were bony. His features were pinched, 
his face wore an expression of weariness, 
of sadness and disappointment. 


He wore a long ulster overcoat with 
a wide collar which was turned up over 
the back of his head. He drew himself 
as close to the stove as his seat would 
permit. He was evidently poor and 
sick. 

The moment the wail to do man saw 
the strange figure he recognized him as 
his boy friend of fifty years ago. 

“You do not seem to be well’ re- 
marked the rich man approaching the 
seat. 

“T am not,” was the reply. “I am 
constantly suffering. I am in the last 
stages of consumption.” 

“You do not live in this city?” 

“No.” 

“Where do you live?” 4 

“I have no home. I am in the hospital 
of the poor-house.”’ 

“Are you married?’ 

“My wife has been dead twenty 
years.” 

“Have you children?” 

“My children are all dead.” 

“How did you lose your property?” 

‘I’ never had much. Thirty years 
ago I bought a small farm and made a 
small payment on it, but the mortgage 
was foreclosed and I lost everything.” 
At this moment the car stopped op- 


posite the poorhouse and the sick man 
slowly arose and descended to the side- 
walk. 

What a depressing incident for 
Christmas Day. What an impressive 
lesson of the fickleness of fortune and 
the harsh hand of destiny. It would 
seem to teach that some of us are 
destined to be prospérous while others 
just as worthy are destined to poverty; 
that some are to go through life over- 
fed with good things, and over clad 
with rich garments, over supplied with 
luxuries, while others are ever to be 
impoverished and hungry. 

Many men have not the executive 
gift, that is there are few who know 
how to manage business affairs. Each 
man has a different talent. One may be 
an artist, another a musician, another 
a machinist, another may have a busi- 
ness faculty. This man from the chest- 
nut farm was inclined to be mechanical. 
He was an inventor from childhood. His 
mind was ever engaged in making 
improvements in machines and economi- 
cal devices. There are few such men 
who have great business or executive 
faculties. As boys on the farm one of 
them would have been pronounced as 
intelligent as the other. Both seemed 
to be possessed with the same good 
common sense, the same sturdy honesty 
and integrity of purpose, and yet near 
the end of life see how far they are 
apart, one at the pinnacle of success, 
the other spending his last days in the 
poorhouse, 





Field and Farm Notes. 

Forget is the railway that has no 
stations on it. 

The fakirs usually get what the little 
boy shot at. 

The rich man’s pie crust is the poor 
man’s banquet. 

Even in horse racing the first = be 
last on appointed days. 

No man’s credit is so bad that he can 
not borrow trouble. 

It is an easy matter to improve on 
nature, especially ill nature. 

The five-cent theatres thrive because 
there are so many five-cent people. 

The revised version is, ‘Don’t count 
your chickens before they are incu- 
bated.” 

We would think more of opportunity 
if she did not wear gum shoes and do 
most of her traveling after dark. 

The city chap who thinks he can 
make his garden pay should be put in a 
cage with the man who thinks he under- 
stands women. 

One of the most uncommon things 
in life is common sense, and it is some- 
thing a fellow cannot buy in a de- 
partment store. 

A debt of service is*due from every 
man to his country, proportioned to the 
bounties which nature and fortune have 
measured to him. 


Pointed Paragraphs. 

If a man ever gives up a bad habit, 
it is because he’s tired of it. 

Philosophy will help some men even 
to endure the trials of matrimony. 

Most of us are anxious to pose as re- 
formers, but we don’t want to begin at 
home. 

In the nature of things a wedding 
isn’t a wedding if it proceeds without 
a hitch. 

Sometimes a man’s will power is so 
strong that he only thinks of his swear 
words. 

Getting married is like getting drunk 
—it either brings out a man’s best or 
worst qualities.—Chicago ‘‘News.” 








“Tf you would understand an author, 
you must understand his age.”—Goethe. 
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Meeting of N.Y. State Fruit Growers 


laboring classes, whereas half a century 

ago the small quantity of fruit pro- 

duced in the country was largely used 

tion. “Ete recognined a2 a competitor for the manufacture of wine and cider. 

of the western New York Horticultural Fi 

Association as the result of differences The United States: is the greatest trast 
™“ market in the world, and the greatest 


of opinion, of management or as to 
consumer is the American workman, 
methods of discussing certain subjects. whose staple fruit is the apple. 


It is unfortunate that this society should In 1900 the total value of the orchard 

meet in Rochester at nearly the same 

date -ab the: Sow York Perticultural products of the United States was $83,- 

Amboctatiit. - 700,000 and the total value of all fruits 
be. W, H.Séedan, oF the New. York in the United States $131,400,000. Of 

“ : 2 . the states of the Union California 

State Experiment Station, made an ef- | 

- ° ; ranked first, having a value of $14,500,- 

fort to combine the two associations : 

4 000 in orchard products and $28,200,000 

into one, but the effort failed. There in all fruits: and-next to Gatiforni ‘> 

was a pronounced feeling in favor of New York with a “aon “ne ote een 

these associations continuing a separate products of $10,500,000 and of all fruits 


Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
This is a comparatively new associa- 


existence. 
The meetings of these helpful asso- a eonaa an ae ~% all ote gee trees ong 
ciations are entirely different from P POF PERL. Were OPiey 


and these produced 83 per cent. of the 
total number of bushels of fruit re- 
ported. The state of New York in the 
quantity and quality of her apple crop 
leads all the states, and it is in the coun- 
ties of Niagara, Orleans, Monroe and 
Wayne, that the apple industry has been 
most extensively developed. No other 
county in the United States produces 
as many apples as any one of these four. 


New York and Oregon Fruit Growing. 


In recent years, we hear much of the 
west, and especially the far west, as a 
competitor of New York in the business 
of raising apples. And not only capital 
but men have been attracted from the 
state of New York to those regions. I 
have in mind especially Hood River Val- 
ley, Oregon; the Grand Junction, Color- 
edo; the Yakima Valley and Wenatchee 
Valley, Washington. In these regions 
there has undoubtedly been a great de- 
velopment of orcharding in recent years, 
and it cannot be denied that in New 
England and New York the business is 
either stationary or on the decline. The 
neglected farm orchards of New Eng- 
land are a melancholy testimony to a 
declining industry. In New York state 
the area especially devoted to commer- 
cial apple growing is the western por- 
tion of the state, yet even here where 
apple growing is a well established in- 
dustry the area has not extended as 
much as one per cent. per annum dur- 
ing the past. decade. 

I was in the states of Colorado, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, less than a year ago 
and I had a good opportunity of seeing 
and tasting their fruits in the home 
market. It cannot be denied that in 
some varieties of apples Washington 
and Oregon excel_in the matter of size 
and color, but I did not find in all that 
region an apple which compared in 
quality with the New York apples, nor 
do all varieties of apples develop super- 
ior size and color in the west. On the 
contrary we have in New York state 
varieties which are ahead in size and 
eolor, and these are commercially as 
valuable as those in which the west is 
ahead in size and color. In New York 
state the Baldwin leads all others in 
commercial importance, and next to it 
comes the Rhode Island Greening. These 
two varieties together probably make 
up two thirds of all the apples grown 
in the state of New York, and next to 
them in importance comes the Northern 
Spy. But the Baldwin and Rhode Island 
Greening of New York state, both of 
which are used extensively in the 
kitchen, are better than the Baldwin 
and Rhode Island Greening of the west, 
and the same superiority attaches to the 
New York Northern Spy, which is a 
fancy apple. 

So far ag the qualities of the fruit 
are concerned, therefore, New York is 
not at any disadvantage with Washing- 
ton or Oregon. Indeed, it has an ad- 
vantage over them. 

The cost of labor is far higher in the 
west than it is in New York. And, 
though we complain of the cost of pro- 
tecting our apples by spraying, western 
apples are exposed to the same insects 
and fungus foes as ours, and the cost 
of protecting them is still greater. Final- 
ly, we have at our doors in our great 
cities a market for all the apples we are 
producing and through New York city 
the markets of the world are open to 
us for future expansion. 

Why is it then that the apple industry 
of the west is forging ahead, while that 
of New York is almost stationary? The 
answer -which my recent visit to that 
country suggests is that their progress 
is due primarily to the optimism, enter- 
prise and confidence which emerge 
everywhere in the new states of the 
west. They expect to succeed and they 
do succeed, but this success is not the 
result of chance or the product of idle 
enthusiasm. The western man uses the 
means which insure success. 

Packing and marketing are features 
of great importance in the fruit indus- 
try. The west is not only ahead of us 
in orcharding methods, but in grading 
and packing the products. On this side 


those held in this city ten or twenty 
years ago. Fruit growing has become 
more of a business of late years. Where- 
as in former days any person interested 
in fruit growing, no matter how small 
his acreage, would be listened to, but 
now, only those of large experience, men 
who ship hundreds of carloads of 
peaches, apples or other fruits, or the 
learned professors of the experiment 
stations, who have devoted their lives 
to the study of one subject, are ex- 
pected to occupy the valuable time by 
speeches or prepared papers. 

@ We are now familiar with the names 
of the noted and successful orchardists 
not only of western New York but of 
other states. At such gatherings as 
this these noted men come together 
from a wide extent of country, and are 
free to make public their improved 
methods of producing the best fruit, of 
culture, pruning and general manage- 
ment. 

In old times when the audience was 
much smaller it could gather closely 
about the platform and hear distinct- 
ly every question, every answer, and 
every word of the lecture or talk.. Now 
that the membership has grown to thou- 
sands, a larger hall is necessary, in 
which it is difficult to hear the question 
or the responses. Even the big men 
with ponderous voices can hardly make 
themselves heard in these big halls. 

One marked departure from old time 
methods is the round table conferences 
on special subjects which is managed 
as follows: The president announces 
that the time has arrived for round 
table talks on the peach, and the grape. 
He asks those who attend the separate 
meeting for the discussion of grape cul- 
ture to rise. Thus it can be seen 
in a moment how many of the thou- 
sands present are grape growers. Then 
the speaker assigns a certain room to 
which the grape growers retire for the 
diseussion of anything that may be of 
interest to grape growers. Then the 
president asks that all who are inter- 
ested in peach growing and would like 
to attend the round table talks on peach 
culture should rise. At this meeting a 
much larger number were found to be 
interested in peach than in grape grow- 
ing. Then a separate part of the build- 
ing was assigned for the peach growers. 

I was one of those who retired from 
the main meeting to hear the round 
table discussion on peach growing. 

I found one of the Teats Brothers on 
the platform, and about one hundred 
men. standing around him asking ques- 
tions about peach growing. Mr. Teats 
is one of the most successful and one 
of the largest peach growers in western 
New York. He ships each season about 
two hundred carloads of peaches. 

This meeting was held in the new 
Convention Hall, built by the enter- 
prising citizens of Rochester, N. Y., for 
the purpose of encouraging conventions 
t6 come here. The auditorium in this 
hall will* seat about five thousand 
people. Attached to this hall is a large 
building used as an exhibition hall in 
connection with such gatherings as this. 
In this exhibition hall I found one of 
the finest displays of fruit ever ex- 
hibited in this part of the country at a 
meeting of this character. There were 
also on exhibition in this building vari- 
ous devices for spraying orchards and 
other orchard devices. 

No fruit grower can. afford to miss 
such meetings as this. In January the 
meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society was held in 
this city in the same building that was 
occupied by the New York State Fruit 
Growers’ Association. 

Dr. Jacob G. Schurman’s Address. 

The United States census of 1900 
shows that the value of the orchard 
produets of the farm~+has increased 
from 33 cents per capita in 1850 to 
$1.11 per capita in 1900. If all fruits 
and.not merely orchard products be in- 
cluded, the value would be not merely 
$1.11 per capita but $1.74. The increase 
is due to the fact that fruit, fresh and 

canned, is nowadays used as diet not 


Our 1910 Edition of 


“Great Crops of Strawberries 
and How to Grow Them” 


has been re-written from cover to cover. 
It is the most valuable text book on 
strawberry-growing ever put into print 
because it teaches the Kellogg method 
of growing larger crops of better berries 
than can be pve in any other way. 
Every detail of the work is illustrated by 
photo-engravings and is explained in 
such a plain and practical manner that 
anyone who will read the instructions 
and study the pictures is sure to succeed. 


Strawberry Growers 
‘ Who Follow 
The Kellogg Way 


GROW THEM 
Are Getting More Fancy Berries 
_ from One Acre than the Other 


Saif ||| Ree 


The book makes you acquainted with some of these top-notch growers, 
shows capo of their strawberry fields, and tells about the big yields. The 
man who wrote this book is the world’s greatest strawberry expert. He has 
110 acres in strawberries and every word is written from actual experience. 
He tells you how to increase the fruiting-power of the plants, and how to 
enrich the soil to make the plants do their best. He also shows you how to 

rune and set the plants, and how to mate them to insure a perfect berry 
: ete wen es —~¥4 to layer runners to make an ideal row; when and how 
0 cultivate; gives full instructions about spraying, mulching, picking, packin 
and marketing—all these essential features, Pir er? et S 
as well as everything else pertaining to the 
work, are made perfectly plain by pictures, 
Besides all this the book explains how the 
Kellogg strain of thoroughbred plants is 
produced, and gives positive proof that 


These Famous Plants Have 
Won the World’s Highest 
Fruiting Record 


The book also shows pictures of fifty- 
four different kinds of strawberries, with a 
complete description of each variety. 

We feel mighty proud of this book. Itis 
surely worth its weightin gold to anyone who 
has an ambition to become an independent, 
money-making strawberry grower. If you 
want one, just say so, but don’t send any 
money. This ad says the book is free, and 
what +" say we do, we do do, and no back- 

ou 


R. M. Kellogg Company 
Box 360, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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G ro 2 


| STRAWBERRIE 


AND HOW TO 








Kellogg's Thoroughbreds Grow Bumper Crops 
MO°ERE than 13,000 quarts of strawberries to the 
acre is the 1 record of O. J. Wigen, of 

C., who writes as follows, under date 

: **Having just finished the mar- 

strawberries from a 


4 
it my duty to let performance of 
our plants in this part of British Columbia; and 
would add that, under a more perfect system 
than I have been able to follow, this yield can be 
greatly increased.” O. J. Wigen. 


“Great of Stra’ 
Worth $100.00 10 Hila 


FARM JOURNAL, 1025 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1908, 
R. M, Kellogg Co., Three Rivers ‘Mich. : 
Gentlemen: We ha letter this 
row: 


from Tho: ntana. 
bettie 
woerry 
ol 
‘0 
WILMER ATKINSON OO, 
Chas. F. Jenkins. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GENUINE STEEL 
Stump Pullers 


| With Double, Triple and 
Quadruple attachments. 
We are the only firm that 
jmake their own Steel 
* Stump Pullers and can fur- 
nish you the best and toughest, as well as the lowest in price. EVERY 
MACHINE WARRANTED. For Special Large Discounts on First 


Machine in New Territory write for Frez CaraLocue to Dept. Q. 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO. LONE, TREE, IOWA. 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE fii oF sos 
= : TASES 


Carries off lus yes 

n- 

value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 

Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets e requirement. We also make Sewer 
Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
JOHN H. JACKSON, gp Third Ave., Albany, N. Ys 

















Pipe, 
for what you want and prices. 
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Not a big book, but big enough to tell you all 
about the biggest nursery in the country. No im- 
possible color plates, but Cherries and Apples 
and Peaches and Strawberries shown in their 
natural colors. Every fruit offered has been tried 
out in the orchard or garden and proved to 
have real merit. 

The envelope in which you will receive the 
Catalogue contains two coupons, one good for 
copy of our book ‘‘How to Grow Fruit,’ and the 


other for its companion volume ‘‘How To Plant 
About the Country Home.’’ The regular price ot 
each is 25 cts. 


Edition of Catalogue is limited ; coupons 
good only for a short while. Write 
today, mentioning special offer No. 23. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 


With Coupon Good Two otherBooks 





only. for the wealthy, but also for the their success has been due to co-opera- 
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jon in handling the product with a view (including fruit farms) of 11/1 per cent, 
o securing apples of fine appearance And while the farmer’s salary or labor 
nnd uniform grade and pack. Here in income is, as I have already said, $981 
Yew York we go on using the barrel as on an average on all farms, it is $2,207 
pur package, though it is neither con- on the average of the fruit farms. An- 
enient nor economical, and it facilitates other fact worthy of notice is that while 
bnd encourages fraud. The west adopts eleven fruit growers of the group 
smaller packages in the form of boxes cleared above $2,500 each annually, only 
hnd these of themselves not only show one dairyman and no general farmer 
nff the apple to better advantage and did this. 
bncourage more careful grading but President Schurman was asked re- 
ore easily prevent fraud. garding the retirement of Dean Bailey 
a and stated that up to the present no 
Opportunity in New York. definite decision had been reached by 
There is no method or instrumentality the dean. He made a statement rela- 
sed by the western fruit grower for tive to the affair and announced that 
he improvement of his apples or for popes were entertained of prevailing 
packing and marketing them which is ypon the head of the college of agri- 
ot available for the New York fruit eyjture to remain at his post. 
brower. Remember that we have here Spray Thoroughly. 


heap land with soil and climate ad- 

irably adapted to the raising of ap- , 1% the study of spraying problems 
les, that labor is far cheaper than it the writer has been impressed time and 
in the west and that markets solicit 2824, with the fact that thorovghness 
at our very doors. Remember, that '*8 the greatest contributor toward the 
he apples we raise excel in quality success of the spraying operations. It 
hose of the west and that if the west matters not how good the insecticide 
heats us in the size and color of certain OF the fungicide may be, nor how strong 
arieties, we can beat them in the size ‘t May be used; if it ig putvon the trees 
nd color of other varieties equally valu- C@Telessly and with lack of good judg- 
ble for commercial purposes. What ment, there are more chances for failure 
ollows from this statenient of facts? than there are for success, says Geo. P. 
boes not the situation I have described Weldon, Colorado Agricultural College. 
prescribe the course we should adopt? , Recently much time has been spent 
hat course surely is for the New York ‘= pple orchards, where the picking 
ruit grower to choose those varieties of #74 packing of fruit is now in progress, 
pples which succeed under New York fF the purpose of determining the per- 


onditions and push those varieties for 


ll they are worth. 
The west is not the only instance of 


the reasons why an orchard is wormy or 
otherwise. There is always a tendency 
for people to credit some one else with 


centage of wormy fruit, and, if possible, |- 





yhat enterprise, scientific orcharding 
nd business methods in packing and 
arketing can accomplish. The apple 


their own mistakes, and very often in 
this work do we find unjust criticism of | 
arket of the great city of London has those who have recommended a certain 

heen captured in a similar way by the amount of spray, and a certain course | 
ruit growers of Nova Scotia. There is of procedure in its use, because of the 
9 reason in the world why the apple fact that there are more worms than 
rowers of New York should not have Were expected. An investigation of the, 
had at least a fair share of the London facts in the case very often proves that | 
arket. lack of thoroughness at the time of 

What then is necessary if we are to ®Praying was responsible for the exist- 

old the markets of our own state, in ing condition, and that any attack upon 
which western apples are now supplant- those who are giving their time and the 
ng New York apples, and gain a better best knowledge and experience of them- 
coting in the apple markets of the %¢!ves and others, is totally unwarrant- 
world? I say that nothing is needed ©4. The man who makes a success of 
but to follow the example of our en- the orchard business must use the same 
erprising friends in the west. It is a 2™mount of judgment (and I am often 
matter of enterprise, of common sense, t¢mpted to say a greater amount) as 
bf science and of business methods. the man who succeeds in any other line 
of business. A crop of fancy apples, 

Science and Business Methods. free from worms, is so much dependent 

I have said that the opportunities of upon the man that holds the spray rod. 

ruit growers in New York are as great Often I enter two or more orchards that 
s they are in the west. I have sug- have been sprayed for the control of 
rested that besides pushing the apples the codling moth with the same 


n large commercial demand for general machine, and the same amount of an|° 


bse, we should also develop and put insecticide of the same brand. In fact 
orward in the markets apples of higher the spray and equipment throughout 
uality. But whatever quality of apples were exactly the same, but different 
e raise we must pay more attention men handled the spray rods. In some 
han in the past to the vital factors of cases a difference of ten per cent. in 
he business. These, as I have already number of wormy apples has been noted 
aid, are tillage, fertilization, pruning in orchards so sprayed. To what are 
nd spraying. These processes cost we going to attribute the extra ten per 
oney,, but the money expended on cent. of wormy fruit? We can only 
hem is amply repaid by the results. reasonably place the blame upon the 
The New York grower should pack man who held the spray rod and direct- 
is fancy varieties in the box package, ed the spray upon the trees. Possibly he 
s the west does. These fancy apples tried to spray and think of a dozen other 
ring the highest prices and the east things at the same time; maybe he was 
ught to create a market for them and not doing a thorough job because he 
0 supply that market. One of the dif- had never seen a thorough job done, and 
culties in the situation is that so few his conception of thoroughness was 
eople in the east know how to pack faulty. Whatever the facts in the case 
pples. At the College of Agriculture may be, we can assign the cause of the 
f Cornell University we are working at trouble only to lack of thoroughness in 
bulletin on that subject and it has the application of the spray. 


een suggested that we should establish o 
two weeks’ school in packing. Important Notice to Subscribers. 
" With this issue of Green’s 


uit Growing in New York Profitable. Fruit Grower many,. sub- 


It may be asked whether fruit grow- scriptions expire. With the 
g is a profitable enterprise. I recog- next issue we begin a new 
ize the validity of this question. Capi- year. Each year. we put a 
al will not be attracted to any enter- big cross at the head of 
rise unless it is remunerative. But in tpis space to indicate that possibly your 
e case of fruit growing the trouble is sybscription needs renewing, thus invit- 
at people do not know how profitable ing you to give the same prompt at- 
e enterprise really is or may be made. tention. 

have in my hand the proof of a bul- Those of our subscribers who have 
Ptin which our experiment station will gypbsceribed- for three years or whose 
ortly be issuing on the subject of the sypscription was renewed during the 
comes from New York farms. One gymmer months, need not be troubled 
undred and seventy-eight of these on seeing this cross at the head of this 
Arms have been studied and they are article for it is not intended for them. 
ot the smaller farms or even the aver- Do not forget that we offer Green’s 
se farms, but farms with a capitaliza- fryit Grower three years for $1.00 and 
on on the average of $11,000. The in- that if you will send us two new sub- 
*stigation shows that there are g00d gcribers at 60 cents each, we will send 
ances for making money in agricul- you Green’s Fruit Grower one year for 
re in New York. But before singling your kindness and trouble and will mail 
t the most successful farmers, I want to each of the two subscribers C. A. 
P Say that this bulletin proves that the Green’s pook telling “How He Made the 
erage of these farmers, after making 014 Farm Pay.” 

terest at 5 per cent. on his invest- Green’s. Fruit Grower is the oldest 
ent, has had the use of a house and pyplication of its kind, the one. best 
ch produce as the farm has raised Im ..mown and the one having the largest 
dition, and has made $981 above all nymber of subscribers of any publica- 
rm expenses and above the value of tion of its kind in the world. Our C. A. 
tm labor done by members of the Green has been its editor for nearly 
mily other than himself. For the thirty years. It should be worth and 
sent purpose, however, the most jg worth ten times its cost to every one 
riking thing in this investigation is interested in fruit growing. 

€ showing made by the: fruit farms. Will you favor me with a. prompt 
€ per cent. on the investment in fruit penewal?—C. A. Green. 

Tms is nearly twice as large as the O- 

erage for. all farms; it is 19.8 per It isn’t so much that we love life; 

















BETTER FRUIT 
MORE~\MONEY 


Boy Spraying reas een mounted 
on a broad tired nee S fab will enable you to spray yer 
oughly and at the same time get over the orchard in 
shortest time in Spring when every minute counts. You will ea better 
fruit that will sell at a higher price because it is not damaged by worms, cur- 


culiog and other insect pests or a any of the fun oe nt oy ae 
destroy Wat using & 


You will get more frait, and rid your trees 
erloo Boy Spraying Outfit 


water cooled, open jacket, frost-proof, 2 horse power Waterloo 

mplest engine built and big enough to operate four leads 

It is built just the same as our 
fi satisfactory service 


power ii 4 cycle, water 

ont ; Engine. This —— peers tnt are 
hose and light enough to make it easy to pull abou 

ha fred i carries the same binding ‘antee 


eli inder—brass ball val’ d seatse—guided brass 
— a parts accessible and interchangeable. The tank 
lm A gauge galvanized charcoal iron that will not rust out and that spraying chemicals will 
destroy. It has a tight fitting cover and is securely fastened to the truck. 
We have a Special Proposition 
to make to farmers, gardeners 
and fruit growers, and it will 
surely interest you if you 
have trees or piants to spray. 
Better get this information at once, for you may 
want to take anvantage of this unprecedented offer. 
Write today for catalog. 


Engine Company 
220 W. 3rd Avy Waterloo, Ia. 

















W* shall be pleased to mail 
Ste oe application, 

New Annual for 
1910, long ‘mown as “The 
Lead: ing American Seed Cata- 
log. ” 


Seeds that Grow! 


If you want the Best it is possible to Grow, 
such as you can rely upon to produce the 
Choicest Vegetables and Most Beautiful 
Flowers, you should try Burpee’s Seeds! 


he first edition is more 
than four hundred thousand 
copies and yet it is too expensive 
a book of 178 pages to mail un- 
solicited except to our regular 
customers. With elegant col- 
ored plates and hundreds of 
illustrations from nature it tells 
lain truth and isa Safe Guide 
success in the garden. Do 
you want a copy? If so, send 
your address to-day to 





























W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FEDS $1.50 Worth to Test Only 10 Cents 
We ask yo our Su jor Seeds. One trial will make a Cus- 
tomer. We of mail onefull packet each of the following 1§ Grand 
New Sorts for only rocts. These would cost atleast $1.50 elsewhere, 


BEET Pestectet B ed Turnip, earliest, best. ONION, Prizetaker, wt.31bs., 1000 bus. peracre. 
‘Winter Header, sure header, fine. PARSNIP, W White S ate long, smooth, sweet. 
ectedHalfLong, besttablesort. White ice crisp, tender, best. 
Giant, large, crisp, good. Ti OMA ,arllestin Worl "large,smooth 
re ees Hvociiesort, Poman, sweet, eee. 
amo mixed, large 
best gro rand Nixd. 


‘TURNIP, Sweet 
pee California Giants 
talogue and 











Check for 10cts. free with order. 


pwent Peas, 
148 








SEED CO., Deposit, N.Y. 
12 Hardy Blizzard Belt 


Strawberry Plants FREE! 


event 5 — strawberries and to neve Nghe - “BLIZZARD BELT” 

ar pen strongest rooted and hea’ ters, we offer to send 
ONE DOZEN. selected plants to you FREE O Ore CHARGE. We picked 
35 quarts of fine fruit from a test bed of — “4 — strawberry plants 
set the year before. You can do as well. care to send 10 cents 
for mailing expense, we will add 8 BABY EVERGREENS2 years 










old and vowed =~ = _ at om wf es Write to-day and 
we will ente e for ants and send you our CATA- 
LOGUE and BARGAIN SHEETS a HARDY “BLIZZARD BELT" 
fruits by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 215 Osage, lowa. 

















Free and Clear to Your * 
Depot on 30 Days’ Trial take's yeu a'year to 


NO MONEY DOWN-NO CONTRACT 
a. big money-maker is yours, for 30 days’ use, anyway, 
matter where you live, without a penny of expense toyou, 

ri bay the freight. 1 don't want any money in advance (9 
any y contract. AllI want is your permission iim 




























EE BOGK, No 148, wit Pail you all 
tow, ant can make 


for Book Ni ise nearest address. 
Campbell, President THE MANSON ‘CAMPBELL G 
Ea Portiand, Ore.; Kansas City, Mo.s St. Pauls Mins 








t:;; as against an average of all farms jt’s that we hate death. 









This AGME ecsrtrrzt") 


all work’othe wie rin, iy dmblement ama @man be follawe 


Cuts, any kind of soil, 
R Oreshon, Get Lie 


Sy ts, Turns, Sotenennes 


Fett pats ees strain on the bor pea than any other har- 
frow, gh the sod or stubbie sloping J knives. ig Knives qa a 
© plow, leaving 
drag mrs 










oct For Ooverine oeed. The 
soil. Made in different from 8 feet to 
Examine the prev Lb A + 
vaiuable articles on preparation of the soil. 


uid. by DUANE H. NASH 
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WORSTED TOQUE 
AND MITTENS FOR 
THE YOUNG FOLKS 


De ee © oe 





ig fitted 
“double” st style init- 
which ts 











complete 
with tassel—a warm, comfortable article which 
=~ would appreciate. Your choice of two 
colors—Na — with Cardinal stripes, or Navy 
Blue with White 
Every one can can appreciate t + phew value ne 
these two articles—You need 


YOU CAN GET THEM | FREE 


I want you to sell for me ae BEAUTI- 
FUL COLORED PICTUR to your 
friends. It will take only a 4 minutes of 
re S ur time, as my offer is so liberal aw: 
y will want one 


JUST WRITE ME—4?0%2!cartwit 

do—say you want 
TWO pictures to sell. I’ll send them by return 
mail—I trust you until you sell them—then 
send me the money collected and I’ll send 
you both Toque and Mittens as a reward for 
your trouble, and a complete list of the 
other valuable articles of merchandise you 
may earn in thesame way. Don’t wait-send 
me a postal to-day. Address 


THE PICTURE MAN 
{2 Broadway, Springfield. Mass. 

















14, SEED, WONDERS 


44 ths, about 2 feet hig 
mon about 
H masses of ri Sala Sa 


y 

eep for 

Toe. selection 
, sent Free. 


Mills Seed House, Box 75, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


—— > 
‘om our 12 colo 
Order today. 








Mr. Berry Grower 


If You Want 
the Best 
Strawberry 

Plants Grown 


You Can Get Them From Me. 


Thirty years in our line means the best 
stock that can be grown. 


Our Price List, in colors, FREE. 


J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


REENS 


TREES 
OW AND 


: O TO YOU 


SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on sy FREIGHT 


Novia tie Gus te sed in sour onto Se ip vinioe 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 




















200% PROFIT 


, Automatic ( 
HAME. FASTENER 
old hame strap. 
Horse 








Shipping Fruit to Market. 

I have often said that we did not 
ship many of our small fruits at Green's 
fruit farm but sell them in the nearby 
villages from our own wagons. This is 
true as regards strawberries, red and 
black raspberries, and blackberries, but 
our currants and gooseberries are often 
shipped to a reliable commission house 
in cities from fifty to two hundred miles 
distant with success. We can put our 
crates of currants on the cars in the 
evening and the next morning they are 
in Pittsburg or Cleveland. There are 
certain apples like Blenheim, and a few 
others, which we ship every season, but 
the larger crop of Baldwins we seldom 
ship. We often ship to commission 
houses our Bartletts, Kieffers, Clapp's 
Favorite and other pears and quinces. 
Our peaches we find a market for near 
home, selling from our wagons. 


How Our Fruiting Trees Are Planted. 
Many of our fruiting trees are planted 
in a large field in rows one-quarter of a 
mile long, there being a space left of 
from 5 to 10 rods between each row 
of bearing trees. This leaves the field 
open for cultivation and for the planting 
of anything we may desire to set be- 
tween the rows of apple trees. We of- 
ten plant this wide space between the 
rows to currants, gooseberries, grapes 
and other fruits. The single rows 
of trees being open to sunshine and 
currents of air thrive better than they 
would if more compact, or set closer 
together, as in an orchard. We plant 
trees in the rows closer than we would 
if planted in orchard shape. 


Dr. L. H. Bailey on Nurserymen. 


We must accept the natural condi- 
tions of the world as they are, and it 
is the part of reason to work complete- 
ly in harmony with them, because we 
cannot make progress or live any satis- 
faetory life otherwise. You, as nursery- 
men, must go to the bottom of things if 
you are to found your business on en- 
during principles. You now have the 
right to call on the experiment stations 
and colleges of agriculture to help you 
to determine the real facts. Much has 
been said in the past against the tree 
agent and, I am sorry to say, some- 
times, against nurserymen themselves, 
for what are said to be dishonest prac- 
tices. I have no idea that such prac- 
tices are any more numerous than in 
other bodies of men, and we hear less 
about them every year; but even if 
there were cause for widespread com- 
plaint I think that we could depend on 
the natural clarification of the busi- 
ness within a very few years, coming 
as the normal result of the work of 
scientific men on problems that modify 
and that underlie the nursery business. 
It is impossible to have the spirit of 
truth work itself out in one part of the 
business without working it out in an- 
other part. 

I look for a rapidly growing extension 
of all kinds of nursery business and for 
three reasons: (1) because there is an 
increasing love of plants and desire to 
have them; (2) because the business 
of growing plants depends so closely 
on the results of scientific study that 
the business must constantly tend to 
be open, clean and honorable; (3)be- 
cause the growing intelligence of the 
people will constantly demand the best 
standards. It has within itself the es- 
sential elements of self-purification and 
self development if it avails itself of 
the science of knowledge at its dis- 
posal. 


Memorial to Noted Apple. 


It was learned from experts of the 
New York State Experiment station 
who attended the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario County Fruit Grow- 
ers’ association at Canandaigua recent- 
ly, that steps had been taken at the 
meeting to mark the spot where the 
original Northern Spy apple tree stood. 
In speaking of the matter the local 
men say that as one of the best ap- 
ples which are grown commercially in 
the northern states originated in On- 
tario county, steps should be taken 
by the county society to permanently 
mark the spot. This, it is said, is 
especially true since the same farm on 
which the Northern Spy was originated 
is also the place of the origin of two 
other well known varieties, the Early 
Joe and the Melon, or as it is some- 
times called, Norton’s Melon. 

In discussing the matter Professor 
Alderman said that according to pomo- 
logical history the Northern Spy orig- 
inated. in a seedling orchard on the 
Norton farm at East Bloomfield. This 
orchard was planted by Heman Chapin 
with seedling trees grown from seeds 
brought from Salisbury, Conn., about 





the year 1800. Sprouts from the orig- 


inal tree were taken up -and planted 
by Roswell Humphrey and by him the 
first fruit of the Northern Spy was 
raised. In 1847 nine of the trees set 
out by Humphrey were still living. The 
variety was confined to Ontario county 
for many years and it was not until 
1840 that it began to attract the at- 
tention of fruit growers in other places. 
Its great value then came to be more 
widely recognized and in 1852 the 
American Pomological society not only 
listed it as a new variety of promise, 
but also a variety worthy of general 
cultivation. Since that time it has 
been planted not only in New York, 
but in various other portions of the 
more northern apple growing region. 

The proposed tablet, in addition to 
marking the spot of the original Spy 
tree, will also bear an inscription to 
commemorate the place of origin of the 
Early Joe and the Melon. 


The Peach.—As the peach tree grows 
clder it does not branch more as does 
the apple but branches less each year, 
making its new growth almost entire- 
ly at the end of the main limb. For 
this reason unpruned old peach trees 
are likely to have long, slender, weak 
branches, with the fruit borne out at 
the end. This of course insures broken 
limbs and the fruit is poorer as the 
tree grows older. On account of this 
habit of growth of the peach tree many 
good growers seize upon the opportunity 
when the buds have all been killed in 
winter to head their trees back, cut- 
ting the main limbs often into two or 
three year old wood. This insures a 
vigorous tree. 





Weather Predictions. 

The annual predictions of the squir- 
rels, the wild geese and other animals 
and birds as to the sort of winter we 
are approaching for some reason or 
other have not begun to come in yet, 
says Washington “Post.” Doubtless in 
due time we shall be assured, as usual, 
on their infallible authority, that it will 
be mild and open and also phenomen- 
ally severe. Meanwhile there seems 
to be an exceptional opportunity for 
the weather prophets to do some 
guessing, for there have been all sorts 
of extraordinary portents and manifes- 
tations in nature which, if they have 
no great significance, may be supposed 
at least to influence the weather. 

The most remarkable period ever re- 
corded in our meteorological history 
was 1816, known as the year without 
a summer. Throughout the country, 
even in the southern states, the mean 
temperature in July was 68, and in 
August 66, and there were severe frosts 
everywhere in both months. Every- 
thing green was killed, and corn sold 
for seed at $4 a bushel. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed in Europe. Whatever 
the potent agencies whose action we 
cannot prognosticate may be  conspir- 
ing to bring upon ws, let us hope that 
it will not be another 1816. We can 
get along much better with a very 
hard winter, and that is what some of 
the wiseacres are predicting. 





Try the New Thought. 


Mr. Glaze says accordingly, that the 
benefits of the ‘“‘new thought’”’ will be: 

That society women of the present 
can become as fresh as debutantes. 

The Beau Brummel of long ago can 
make his second appearance on the 
stage of life. 

The widower of sixty-five has a 
chance to renew his youth and charm 
some mere girl into becoming his 
bride. 

A new hope is held out to the wom- 
an who fears she is no longer attractive 
in her husband’s eyes. 

There will be no such thing as an 
“old maid.” 

“The idea is this,” said the speaker, 
in explanation of his theory. “If you 
think your body is composed of old 
substance you hypnotize it into old 
age. 

“The subconscious intelligence pre- 
sides over the digestion, the secretion, 
ete. Therefore suggest health to the 
subconscious mind and it will build the 
body accordingly. One must make the 
suggestion continually. The leading 
thought with which we go to _ sleep 
largely influences the subconscious 
mind. 

“Gradually abandon the meat diet. 
Touching meat we come into contact 
with a vibratory influence that suggests 
death, as it must necessarily have been 
preceded by a tragedy. Apples are 
good; eat several of them every day.” 
—Harry Glaze. 





“De Villers has quit scorching.” 

“Machine all in?” 

“Nope; he’s dead.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t prove anything.”— 
‘“Harper’s Weekly.” 
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around too quickly and it is too much 
of an effort for rural people to get 
money orders or bank drafts or express 
orders to pay for subscriptions, thus we 
desire three year subscriptions, and are 
offering three year subscriptions to 
Green’s Fruit Grower for $1.00 which 
is a trifle over 33 1-3c a year. If you 
think our publication, which our 
editor and his assistants are devoting 
their lives to promote is worth that 
sum we shall be glad to receive your 
subscription without delay. 


o-— 
When Will the People Starve? 

Something over one hundred years 
ago, an English philosopher named 
Malthus set the world laughing over 
an essay called “The Principles of Pop- 
ulation,” in which he advanced the 
theory that by natural procreation 
mankind was increasing on the earth 
in geometrical proportion, so that in, 
say, two thousand years, the population 
of the world would be practically un- 
countable, after the manner of the 
mythical fortune grown by the little 
pile of pennies, which doubled itself 
every day, says E. W. Thompson, in 
cne of our exchanges. 

Malthus pointed out that while the 
population would go on _ indefinitely 
doubling itself every twenty-five years 
there could be no possibility of doub- 
ling and redoubling the yields of ag- 
ricultural products more than a few 
times. It is quite conceivable that in 
twenty-five years, or even in one year, 
the yield from any given area could 
be doubled and again doubled; but this 
could not by any stretch of imagination 
be conceived to go on indefinitely. The 
fate of the human race was thus shown 
to be ultimate starvation. 

After the merriment subsided, this 
essay was filed away as one of the 
world’s masterpieces of English, and 
as an example of unrefuted and irre- 
futable logic. 

Without assuming to believe or dis- 
believe the Malthusian theory, it must 
be admitted that bread stuffs and all 
other means of subsistence are increas- 
ing in cost, and that tnis is due to de- 
mand overtaking supply. 

In order to stay this increasing ten- 
dency to short food supplies, it is neces- 
sary to cultivate more land or make 


February. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Edith Pierce. 
This month is the jolliest month of all, 
With its cold, bright days «nd silent 
snowfall; 
With a beauties of Nature in valley and 


pla. 
With >t glittering reaches of frost-bound 
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That ripple away in the *plinding light, 
And cast pale- ~blue shadows on the daz- 
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With hese cold gray twilights of morning 
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What You A yee Getting. 
A Confidential Talk from the Editor of 

Green’s Fruit Grower to His Readers. 

Everything needs explanation. I wish 
to explain about my editorial work. I 
am editing continuously night and day, 
in the Office, in the field, on the cars, 
on the steamboat, when at play, when 
at work and often in bed when trying 
to get to sleep. The genuine editor al- 
ways has the harness on. He is always 
looking out for something useful which 
he can communicate to his readers. If 
he hears of a good thing he makes a 
dive for it, no matter what his physical 
condition, how tired he may be or how 
much it will cost in money. 

A man could not be a good editor 
and live all alone in a cave in the moun- 
tains. In order to be helpful he must 
mix with his fellow men and must be 
a tireless reader. 

I read hundreds of newspapers, farm 
papers, fruit growing journals, literary 
magazines, magazines of travel, hunt- 
ing, trapping and adventure. When 
reading I always have shears at my el- 
bow and never allow a good thing to 
escape me. Sometimes I may read an 
entire magazine without finding a line 
which I desire to capture for Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Again I may find in 
reading a magazine a half dozen lines 
and nothing more. I may read a large 
farm or fruit growing publication with- 
out finding in the pages anything which 
I think will be particularly helpful to 
my readers. But the next publication 
which I take up may contain a number 
of brief but valuable articles, and these 
I clip, condense as far as possible and 
publish, aiming to give in every instance 
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ith Made of Hard, Stiff Wire, of Honest Quality 'h ; 
Woven-Wire Fences must be 
hea as they have to turn animals by 
the sheer strength of the wire. Why? 


A fence with barbs is protected from excessive pressure 

because the animal fears the barbs. Remove the barbs and the 
greatest strength of the animal is thrown upon the fence. 
Hence its wires must be larger and stronger. ‘Therefore, to 
have a longlife woven-wire fence you must have a heavy fence. 

Among the valuable features that distinguish American Fence is the 
Hinged-Joint (patented). We back this feature with all our experience 
as the largest makers of fence in the world. 

Under side stress and strain the resilient Hinged Joint yields to pressure | 
and quickly returns to its old form without bending or breaking the stay 
wires, the strain being taken up by the heavy horizontal bars. 

The real test of a fence isthe service you getoutofit. Test, judgeand 
compare American Fence under any and all conditions, and you will 
find that the steel, the structure and galvanizing are equal in durability, 
strength and  eficlency to the hardest usage. 

CKES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE . CO. 


New York 
NOTE.—Dealers everywhere. See the one in your town cae aaitsinslidas peewee 
ive prices Also get from him booklet entitled “HOW TO B' ‘A CHEAP f Conca 
furnished free for the asking. : 





the present cultivated areas more pro- 





credit to the publication in which they 
originaHy appeared. 

Every day I write one or more edi- 
torials for Green’s Fruit Grower, but 
it is not about these editorials or about 
the stories I write that I desire to speak. 
I have been complimented many times 
on the selections I make from the pub- 
lications which I read. I assure you 
that I give even more attention to these 
clippings which I make, than I do to 
my original articles which I publish in 
this magazine. Green’s Fruit Grower 
is therefore in a sense a cyclopedia of 
information. Take the woman’s page. 
There you have the best literature 


ductive. Since the former method must 
goon reach its ultimate limit, ft* would 
seem infinitely more logical to first ex- 
haust the method of intensive cultiva- 
tion. This, too, is actually the cheaper 
method. There is less first cost for 
land and implements, and less cost per 
unit of production for every single item 
making up the total expense of opera- 
tion. 

There is no lack of precedents for 
making lands yield more and more re- 
turns. Holland has won a world wide 
reputation as a self-supporting agricul- 
tural people, working against consid- 





A GOOD FAMILY CLUB OF ia 


Farm and Home (semi-monthly) 1 year - 50 
Woman’s World (monthly) 1 year - - - 25 
Green’s Fruit Grower (monthly) 1 year - - -50 
Popular Fashion Monthly, 1 year - - - 25 


Regular Publisher’s Price, - - $1.50 


We will send any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower the four above ppeeeetes for the time 


specified for 75 CENTS. No Canadian order filled at this price. Send all 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





erable natural disadvantages. The den- 
sity of their population,—and it is a 
contented and well-fed lot—is about 
450 per square mile. The average den- 
sity of the United States is less than 30. 


Peddler to Peach King. 

Down in the state of Georgia they 
have peach orchards where one can 
walk a mile in a straight line and not 
get beyond the end of a row of peach 
trees. After the Civil war any one 
could go through the same country and 
see nothing but cornfields. Now, more 
peaches are produced on the Georgia 
soil than in any other portion of the 
United States, with the possible excep- 
tion of California. This revolution in 
horticulture was brought about by a 
Connecticut Yankee. As a boy he be- 
gan his start in life by carrying fruit 
and truck in baskets to Hartford, Conn., 
and selling it from house to house. He 
finally accumulated enough money to 
plant a little orchard of his own in the 
suburbs of Hartford on ground that 
people said was unfit for any crop. 
Hale thought differently and when his 
orchard grew from an acre to over a 
hundred acres and his income from the 
peaches to thousands of dollars a year, 
they realized that they had been mis- 
taken:—“Bookkeeper.” 


Newest Notes of Science. 

Steel pens were first made in 1830. 

The colonies of France every year 
produce half the vanilla beans used in 
the world. 

A seasonable invention is a nut 
cracker in which the jaws are separ- 
ated by a spring. 

A 2,290,000 ton hill in Cincinnati is 
being moved three miles to make a 
railroad fill. 

Underground railways for Buenos 
Ayres are being considered by the 
Argentine government. 

A five per cent. solution of oxalic 
acid will remove perspiration stains 
from clothing. 

The first census of the city of Bang- 
kok, recently taken, showed a popu- 
lation of 628,675. 


culled from a large number of the best 
women’s publication giving hints for 
cooking and kitchen work. In the health 
department you have selections from 
the best health publications not only of 
this country but of Europe. You are 
kept: posted in regard to scientific af- 
fairs and notable inventions. 

As regards fruit growing and farm-~ 
ing the reports. of meetings of farm 
and fruit growing associations all over 
the country are ransacked in order that 
you may be thoroughly informed what 
is going on along these lines. 

Now the question is, what is such a 
cyclopedia of information, as I claim 
Green’s Fruit Grower to be, worth to 
you for a year or three years? If the 
publication is not worth $1 for three 
years to each subscriber than my work 
as an editor must “be defective. 


Reading on. the Farm, 

There is more necessity for good 
reading on the farm than in the city 
and yet farmers as a rule do not sub- 
scribe so freely for publications as city 
people. The city man can slip into his 
club or public library and find all the 
leading publications, but farmers are 
confined to the magazines and papers 
which they subscribe for. It is claimed 
that there are many farmers who do 
not. subscribe for any publication of 
any kind. Surely those farmers need 
not be surprised if their children are 
dissatisfied with farm life. 

When the farmer comes in at the 
close of his day’s work, and sits down 
in his easy chair, he should find at his 
elbow on the table several publications 
devoted to farming, fruit growing, and 
Several of a more literary character. 
He may be sure that his wife and chil- 
dren will appreciate *hese. publications 
even more than the farmer himself. 

It must be a poor farming or fruit 
srowing journal which does not give 
the farmer in the course of a year 50c 
worth of suggestions or helpful hints in 
regard to affairs in which he is greatly 
interested. 

Green’s Fruit Grower is not seeking 
yearly subi-riptions. The years slip 







































Garden Spots 


of the Northwest, along the Northern Pacific Railway, not only make ideal 
homes, but embrace land that is productive tc an astonishing degree. 
The small, irrigated farm is most easily 
worked—the tiller of the soil is sure of 
his crops. His land needs only the 








The Northern Pacific 


extends into or thr ough water to make it produce bountifully— 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the water is there at his command. 
North Dakota, Montana, He farms scientifically, economically 


and with no waste cf effort. 

The irrigated lands in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon are cheap when 
you figure their productive capacity. 
Farm units under U. S. Government 
irrigation projects may be secured on 
easy terms and deferred payments. 


The climate in the Northwest is a great inducement. People are constantly buying 
land there. Don’t delay too long. Write tonight for information about the section 
that interests you and about the home-getting opportunities along 


The Scenic Highway Through the Land of Fortune 


Northern Pacific Railway 


L. J. Bricker, General Immigration Agent, Dept. 62, St. Paul, Minn. 
A.M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL 


Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon. New, rich territory 
being opened up by exten- 
tions now building. The 
Homeseeker’s Chance! 
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KILL THE 


BUGS 


NOT 
THEMAN 


An ordinary man 
can maintain a pres- 
sure of 100 to 125 lbs., 
easily all day with 
the 
BEAN MAGIC. 
Spraying is not ef- 
fective at less than 
100 pounds pressure. 
Only effectivespray- 
ing will produce per- 
fect fruit, The maxi- 
mum yield of an 
orchard is positively 
insured by using 
BEAN PUMPS. 


east of the Missouri River. 
Jose, as heretofore. 





Magic No. 9 





Briefly, the distinctive features of BEAN PUMPS are: 


SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
OF WORKING PARTS AND GREAT DURABILITY 


We make a COMPLETE LINE of 


Power Sprayers, Hand Pumps, 
Hose, Nozzles, Etc. 


Our new factory at Berea, Ohio, is now ready to supply the trade 
West of this point we will ship from San 


THE BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Direct Selling Agents for New York and Pennsylvania 
THE NIAGARA SPRAYER CO., Middleport, N. Y. 


IT WORKS 
LIKE 


MAGIC 


The operator does 
two-thirds of the 
work and the spring 
does the other third. 








A strong statement, 
but a trial will abso- 
lutely prove this to 
be true. Three days’ 
work done in two 
days, and done in 
the most thorough 
manner possible. 
Your money back if 
you are not entirely 
satisfied. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


ee: | oes OHIO. 











Notes from the “Fruit Belt.” 

The trees, planted six years ago, have 
just come into bearing. Most of the 
trees, however, are in their prime. He 
sold 300 barrels from his orchard at $4 
a barrel, and besides had 12 tons of 
windfall and damaged apples which 
went for drying and cider purposes. 

Fruit Good as a Gold Mine.—Pleas- 
ant Valley fruit farm, which is the 
property of G. W. Haight, is located 
near Shelby, Oceana county, western 


Michigan. It consists of 114 acres, 
nearly eighty of which are into fruit. 
There are apple, pear, plum, prune, 


cherry and peach trees, besides many 
of the small fruits. he 1908 crop on 
this farm exceeded twenty carloads. The 
1909 gooseberry crop, which was 
harvested from two and a half acres, 
sold for $1800. This was in addition to 
$150 from cuttings. The currants from 
one and three-fourths acres sell annual- 
ly, without fail of crop, for an average 
of $1000. Furthermore, a good pay- 
ing pear crop is secured from the same 
ground. This year, the Japan plums on 
trees six years old, made returns at the 
rate of $250 an acre. The returns from 
Windsor cherries were at the rate of 
$1800 to the acre. Dutchess apples, 
sixteen years old, made returns at the 
rate of over $700 an acre. Winter ap- 
ples from trees fifteen years old, these 
trees set forty feet apart, brought re- 
turns at the rate of $300 an acre. Ap- 
ples of the Yellow Transparent variety, 
from trees fifteen years old, which ‘{r2es 
are forty feet apart, made returns at the 
rate of $400 per acre. Ordinarily cher- 
ries brought returns from $600 to $1000 
an acre. Damson plums made returns 
of $1000 an acre. Prunes paid from 
$200 to $600 per acre, depending on 
age. There has not been a failure in 
the fruit crop on this farm during the 
past thirty years. 

Profits of $200 an Acre.—R. D. Gra- 
ham, Kent county, western Michigan, 
gives testimony to the profitableness of 
the fruit industry in the following 
words: “I have this year (1909) netted 
a profit of $2800 from five acres of 
peaches and over $6000 from thirty 
acres in general fruit. I have been in 
the west looking over irrigated lands 
that are selling at $500 to $1500 per 
acre, and I found few farmers who 
could show as good a profit.” . 

The farmer should remember that a 
horse is as conscious of a change in 
weather as a person. He should not try 


to see how hard and long he can work 
a horse before the animal gives up. If 
compelled to stop work during cold 
weather, blankets should be thrown 
over the horses or else they should be 
unhooked and put under a shelter. The 
team should be given time to cool off 
before watering. Cold. draughts should 
be avoided. 

Cherry Farming.—General farming 
can be pursued with profit in western 
Michigan. G. W. Hopkins & Son, 
proprietors of “The Maples” at Bear 
Lake, Manistee county, have 1000 acres 
under cultivation. Their. produce re- 
turns for the current year were cher- 
ries, 500 cases; plums, 1800 bushels; 
peaches, 5000 bushels; apples, 2000 bar- 
rels; grain, 4500 bushels; potatoes, 3500 
bushels. Their hay fields covered 400 
acres and their corn fields 110 acres. 
They fattened 300 head of hogs and are 
now feeding 100 head of steers. 


The past year was of a splendid qual- 
ity and all labelled stock shipped out 
was first class. The culls and poorer 
fruit were shipped to the wineries and 
jell factories in jumbo baskets. The 
marketing of grapes has become a 
science. No fruit is consigned in small 
quantities any more, but everything 
goes in carload lots to nearly all parts 
of the United States, The prevailing 
price for Concords was from 9% to 
12% cents for eight-pound baskets. 
Some fancy carloads early in the season 
brought a few cents more, but the above 
prices prevailed. 

One buyer alone shipped twenty-five 
cars of apples from Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. The price for each car aver- 
aged $500. The total from this point 
was ninety-one cars. 

Sells Apple Crop for Small Fortune.— 
David Read, of South Haven, sold to 
F. E. Smith, of Battle Creek, the bal- 
ance of his apple crop at his farm near 
Fennville for $3500 on the trees. Mr. 
Reid has already taken off about $600 
worth of apples, but estimates that Mr. 
Smith will take off at least 2000 bar- 
rels. This sale is the largest that has 
yet been made in the Fennville apple 
belt, the next highest mark being about 
$3000. 

The William A. Marshall ten-acre ap- 
ple orchard, Grand Traverse county, has 
been bearing from thirty-five to. forty- 
five years, because of its different vari- 
eties. It has brought its owner in gross 
returns in the neighborhood of $75,000. 


Recipe for Whitewash Spray. 

For forty years the United States gov- 
erament has been using on all its forts 
and lighthouses, whitewash prepared ac- 
cording to the following formula. It 
is claimed that, made in this way, the 
wash will stick better and retain its bril- 
liancy longer than any other, and that 
it is not easily affected by rain or weath- 
er. Of course it is necessary to strain 
the material carefully before applying 
through a pump, else more or less 
trcuble will result from the clogging of 
the nozzle, but with ordinary care at the 
start, no inconvenience will be experi- 
enced. 

Half a bushel of unslacked lime, 
slack with warm water, cover it dur- 
ing the process to keep in the steam; 
etrain the liquid through a fine sieve or 
strainer; add a peck of salt previously 
well dissolved in warm water, three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in boiling hot; half 
pound of powdered Spanish whiting and 
a pound of glue which has been previ- 
ously dissolved over a slow fire, and add 
five gallons hot water to the mixture, 
stir well and let it stand for a few days, 
covered from the dirt. Strain carefully 
and apply with a spray pump. It should 
be put on hot. There is nothing that 
can compare with it for outside or inside 
work, and it retains its brilliancy for 
many years. Coloring matter may be 
put in and made of any shade, Spanish 
brown, yellow ochre or common clay. 
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Typhoid in the Well. 

Out of seventy-nine Minnesota farm 
wells, examined by experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, fifty- 
nine were found to be polluted. Twenty- 
three out of the fifty-nine farms on 
which there were foul wells had a record 
of typhoid fever. 

Coincident with this statement comes 
a report of low water in wells in vari- 
ous parts of Ontario. ‘‘Low water’ in 
the well is a danger signal. Sources of 
supply that are moderately safe under 
normal conditions become exceedingly 
dangerous when the supply is short, and 
every draft upon it stirs up the germs 
of loathsome disease that may be lurk- 
ing in the bottom. Whenever these 
conditions exist it is never safe to use 
the water for drinking without first boil- 
ing it. 

“Boil the water” is as necessary an in- 
junction on hundreds of Ontario farm 
homes to-day as it was for citizens of 
Toronto when a break occurred in the 
pipe carrying the city supply from the 








lake under the foul waters of the bay. 





“Do it Now.” The man or woman 
who first thought of getting up these 
little cards on which is printed the en- 
ergetic injunction, ‘“‘Do it now,’ did a 
g0od thing for his or her fellow men and 
women. No doubt many a man and 
woman who would have put off until to- 
morrow what they could do to-day has 
had enough vim injected into them by 
looking at that athletic injunction to go 
at it right away and get.,some impending | 
piece of work off their hands. Why is it| 
that so many of us, the majority of us, | 
put off to the last minute what were bet- 
ter and more easily accomplished some 
time ahead? We all do it. It is not on 
account of lassitude, for the most en- 
ergetic men and women are as guilty az 
the laziest.—‘‘Pathfinder.”’ 





Increasing Soil Fertility—W. W. 
Farnsworth, of Ohio, recommended the 
use of stable manure and ashes in the 
orchard. Commercial fertilizers are al- 
so used to restore potash and phos- 
phoric acid to the soil. He also grows 
small fruit in his young apple orchard. 
Tile drains are put in about every ninety 
feet to secure good drainage. (Neces- 
sary in his section, but not in Michi- 
gan, generally.) He also mulches his 
young plants and later on throws this 
around the trees. Rye was recommend- 
ed for a cover crop in the orchard. In 
mulching keep the materials a short 
distance from the tree trunks. 


An egg added to biscuits will make 





Plant 2000 Acres to Grapes in Lewiston. 
Clarkston Region. 

To plant at least 2000 acres ‘o grapeg 
early in the coming year, and <2 estab. 
lish the largest vineyard and wine and 
grape-juice-producing plant in the 
northwest is the plan and the promise 
of a company recently organized in 
Spokane, capitalized at a quarter of a 
million dollars. The vineyards will be 
located on the Snake River, in the 
vicinity of Lewiston, Idaho, and Clark- 
ston, Washington, where options have 
been taken on 5000 acres of grape lands, 
A grape culturist of twenty-five years’ 
experience in Germany, France, and 
California pronounces the section, and 
a number of other sections of the In- 
land Empire, as better adapted to the 
growing of grapes than some of the 
famed sections of the Old World. The 
chief reason of this superiority is the 
fact that the dreaded phylloxera pest of 
Europe cannot exist in volcanic ash soil 
of the Inland Empire. 





Apple Orchards.—It is reported that 
not less than (fifteen commercial 
orchards of from ten to fifty acres are 
being set out in the vicinity of Dayton, 
Eastern Washington, and that the num- 
ber of apple trees thus planted will total 
at least 35,000. During the last three 
years, land suitable for apple growing 
has increased from an average of seven- 
ty-five dollars to an average of $250 
an acre, it is said. Bearing orchard 
land is worth from $1000 to $1500 an 
acre.—*“The Pacific Monthly.” 
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My Peach Orchard. 


Most Successful Peach Grower Inter- 
viewed—Reported for Green's 
Fruit Grower. 


“How about our peach orchard? 
ure you entirely satisfied with it, John?” 

“Your. peach orchard has yielded 
airly good profits and has been on the 
whole profitable, but I cannot say that 
am quite satisfied with the result.” 

“Do you know what the trouble is?” 

“One difficulty is that I have so many 
hings to attend to in growing strawber- 
ies, raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
prapes, apples, pears, quinces and other 
ruits and in addition to this cares of a 
jursery, I do not give the peach orchard 
hs much attention as I should.’’ 

“T am pleased with your reply for it 
s just as I supposed. I am not living 
yn the farm and do not know exactly 
ow you are managing your peach 
‘rechard, but I see some things to criti- 
ise. 

“What do you suggest?” 

“I suggest that you travel around the 
ountry more, visiting large and suc- 
essful peach growers, learning from 
hem their methods of cultivation, en- 
iching the soil, pruning, thinning, 
acking and marketing.” 

“Yes, but I have not the time.” 

“You think you haven’t the time, but 
f you thought it was absolutely neces- 
kary you could get away a few days 
very summer. I see young orchards 
hiarted. They look remarkably thrifty 
pnd promising for the first four or five 
rears. Then I see them declining rapid- 
y. It is my opinion that the average 
ife of a peach orchard is not over eight 
years.” 

“How long should a peach orchard 
ontinue profitable and thrifty?” 

“In my interview with one of the 
feats Bros., yesterday, the largest and 
ost successful peach growers of west- 
rn New York, Mr. Teats said that there 
s no reason why a peach trees should 
ot be thrifty and profitable for forty 
vears, if properly pruned and managed. 
e says that he does not begin to get 
he best results from the Crawford 
peach until it has been in bearing twelve 
years.” 

“What is the secret of his success?” 
“There is no secret about it. He is 
villing to tell anybody how he grows 
such fine peaches in great abundance. 
e plants the smaller sized trees, cut- 
ing off nearly all the branches. He 
fills the hole with soil over the roots of 
he tree then presses it down firmly 
vrhich leaves quite a hollow about the 
runk. This hollow he fills with partly 
‘otted manure. Then he throws a little 
ight soil over the surface of the 
anure. In this way the tree is mulched 
und the roots are kept moist and a vig- 
rous growth is produced. He does not 
pbject to growing farm crops in peach 
rchards for two or three months but 
fter that no farm crops are grown, 
he entiré soil being given up to peaches. 
“He begins to cultivate the peach 
orchard as early in spring as possible, 
lowing about three inches deep with 
gang plow. After that he keps the soil 
horoughly cultivated once a week 
ostly by the disc harrow. In July he 
stops all cultivation and desires to have 
he soil covered with some kind of plant 
growth, but does not care much what. 
Even a good growth of weeds is better 
han to leave the soil bare after that 
date.” 

“How about fertilizing his orchard?” 
“He keeps the soil fertile as is shown 
by the fact that when he sows buck- 
wheat among the peach trees after July 
he growth of buckwheat is so heavy as 
0 make it difficult to drive around in 
he peach orchard to harvest the 
peaches. He does not care to add 
humus to the soil, 

commercial fertilizer. 
stantly experimenting with different fer- 
ilizers in different parts of his peach 
brchard. In one locality he may apply 
hosphoriec acid in excess, and in an- 
bther part of the orchard he may ap- 
ply nitrate of soda excessively, and in 
Another part he may apply some form 
of potash excessively in order to learn 
he results of these different fertilizers 
n the growth and foliage of the trees. 
If he sees no advantage in applying the 
special fertilizers to these special por- 
ions of the orchard he lessens the 
Amount of that fertilizer the next sea- 
son. He feeds his trees much as a 
Stockgrower would feed his cattle, at- 
empting to find out what food they 
hrive 

“How about pruning?” 

“Now you have struck the vital potat. 
n commercial peach growing pruning 
§ the vital question, the question of all 
Huestions. Mr, Teats says that it is im- 
Possible for a man to tell by talking 
bt by writing how a peach tree should 
be pruned, and that the only way to 
Pxplain about the pruning of peach trees 
8 to visit the orchard and see a peach 
tee pruned or see the results of the 
Pruning.” 
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“He keeps his trees low headed I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, he aims to be able to pick the 
fruit of -his peach trees largely while 
standing upon the ground. They are 
so low headed he finds no difficulty with 
this system by keeping his trees low 
headed. He once transformed an old 
high headed orchard, making it low 
headed, without dehorning the trees. 
He does not like dehorning for he says 
it prevents a crop for two or three 
years. By this method, that is by short- 
ening a branch at a certain point shoot- 
ing skyward, he can force a branch of 
a tree to grow horizontally with vigor, 
thus defeating the natural impulses of 
the tree to go sidewise rather than up- 
ward. 

“He says it is folly to cut off a large 
peach limb at a point where it has no 
live branches or sprouts, for if you do 
cut it at such a point it will die, where- 
as if you cut it back at a point where 
there is a live shoot that limb will con- 
tinue to live. If the live shoot is on 
the under part of the limb the new 
growth will branch out sidewise, but 
if the live shoot is on the upper part cf 
the branch it will tend to force the tree 
higher.” 

“Does he thin the fruit of his peach 
trees?” 

“Yes, and he finds that the expense of 
thinning the fruit and the expense of 
gathering it for market is greatly re- 
duced where the trees are low headed.” 

“How about peach yellows?” 

“Mr. Teats says he does not worry 
about peach yellows, that it is simply a 
question of discovering it quickly. The 
peach grower who cannot discover 
peach yellows when it first attacks a 
tree should not try to grow peaches. 
The peach tree attacked by yellows 
must be discovered in its first stages 
of disease and immediately removed, 
and you must not drag the tree through 
the orchard spreading the disease 
among neighboring trees as you go 
along.” 

“How about the white grub in his 
peach tree roots?” 

Mr. Teats says that he has not the 
slightest trouble with the peach grub. 
His men go through his peach orchard 


therefore he uses/in June looking for the oozing of gum 
He is con- from the ground around the base of 


each tree. If he sees any signs of grubs 
in the tree he digs him out, scrapes off 


all the worm eaten bark. He goes 
over the orchard in the same way in the 
fall, looking for the peach grub.” 

“What varieties does he favor?” 

“He likes the Crawford, Elberta, 
Niagara, Champion, Chair’s Choice, 
Smock. He spoke particularly in favor 
of Reeve’s Favorite, which is yellow on 
the Early Crawford type, a desirable 
yellow peach for canning.” 

“Does he apply wood ashes?” 

“He said he would like to do so but 
finds it impossible to buy unleached 
wood ashes. He can buy plenty of ashes 
but no matter what the seller claims 
they are mostly leached ashes, there- 
fore he prefers to get his potash from 
other resources.” 

0 
Ripe Cherries. 

You know how they delight every 
child, every man and woman who sees 
them growing upon the trees in your 
yard. We grow roses for beauty, but 
they are scarcely more beautiful than 
ripe cherries. Perhaps you do not know 
that one year old sweet cherry trees 
are popular through the country, and 
that more one year old tres are planted 
throughout the west than older trees. 
If you had bad luck in planting cherry 
trees try the one year old trees. People 
are getting their eyes open to the great 
value of cherries for market. Train 
the tops of the trees low so that you 
can pick them with a short ladder. 
While cherries are profitable for the 
market, they are most profitable for 
the home supply and for beautifying the 
home. A man went through a small- 
pox hospital where many were sick 
nearly until death crying out “cherries 
are ripe’ in order to cheer up the 
patients and give them something else 
to think about than their troubles and 
torments. Plant cherry trees on your 
home grounds and thus give your people 
something to think about that is bright 
and cheerful. 
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Grow Fruit and Count Money.—The 
apple is a good money crop in west- 
ern Michigan. The apples in the Mon- 
tague orchards contain betaween 1400 
and 1500 trees, sold this fall for $4900. 
The grower’s part of the harvesting 
and marketing process consists in count- 
the money and hauling the barrels, the 
buyer picks and packs the fruit. 
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Send for free sample, or 10 cents for large packet. 
gur free booklet, itled * by yee tg 
Them.” Galloway Gros., 962 G ay Sta., 


ties: eit 


catalogue, 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mf itr, Easton, Pa. 











ou need never carry another of water or 
€ven go vut of the house on stormy days. Put running 
water in your home—in the ki Kitches—bechvoom—tellat 
—and have an hing car yet the barn for water- 


pT nn Si ee ae ess—for the 7 ates «LS 


Liade:fiter Sysfem, 


makes this le. It eliminates 

water tank that o— in Winter—or yo out in ey amt 
The compressed sirin aha aernt. 
In your cellar or buried in the gronnd it 

— the water problem 5 

00 


Let us show you how a Leeder W. ter System in your 
home will save you money—in doctor’s bills, and add to your 
own and gstisfaction st the same time. 

Simply sign and mall the coupon sn4 8 large 

‘ically illustrated catalogue and our booklet “Howl 
ved the Water Supply Problem’’ will be mailed to you. 





Leaderiron Works, 3402 Jasper St., Decatur,lll. 
5 :5gnd me tree your book and catalogue of Leader Water 
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A pet cow on the farm of W. C, Lufkin of Maine. 





Don’t Leave the Farm! 


In summer there is wey to earn: 
Don’t leave the fa 

When coal is high, thare’s —— to burn: 
Don’t leave the farm! 

Taft left it long ago, they say, 

To take the rocky office way; 

Think of the job he has to-day 
And—don’t leave the farm! 

—Atlanta “Constitution.” 


Jas. J. Hill Challenged. 

Nelson S. Pratt, mayor of Spokane, 
takes exception to the sweeping state- 
ment by James J. Hill that the present 
high cost of living is chargeable to the 
extravagance, carelessness «1d lack of 
thrift of the agricultural classes of this 
country, saying: 

“T am more than surprised that a man 
with the understanding and observation 
of Mr. Hill should undertake to make 
such broad charges, in view of the fact 
that the methods of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago are not to be compared io the 
present system of farming. There is 
nothing to bear out Mr. Hiil’s conten- 
tions. 

“As a result of a recent visit to sev- 
eral of the largest districts in the middle 
western and pacific states, I am pre- 
pared to say there has never been a time 
when general farming was conducted 
along more economical lines than at 
present. In fact, the methods of to-day 
are marvels to those who farmed land 
in the ’80’s. Had we been so skilled and 
thorough then as are the farmers of to- 
day, we certainly would have been 
equally successful. 

“It is not overstating the case when IL 
say that the modern grower conducts 
his farm along the same lines that pre- 
vail in a well organized business estab- 
lishment, and as a result he is not only 
making a good living and educating his 
children, but is also putting money into 
improvements as well as into the bank. 

“It is idle talk to charge the high cost 
of living to the farmer, as it must be 
piain to any one who has studied the 
subject that at least three causes con- 
tribute to increasing prices of the neces- 
sities of life. The large production of 
gold during the last few years is an im- 
portant factor in that it has resulted in 
making money cheap, and, to a great ex- 
tent no doubt, is responsible for in- 
creases in prices. Cheap money means 
high prices. 

“Perhaps the greatest factor in the 
high cost of living is the combination of 
manufacturers who compel the consum- 
ers to pay enormous and unreasonable 
prices. Such farm products as beef and 
pork are controlled entirely by the so- 
called ‘Beef Trust,’ while butter, eggs, 
cheese and poultry are handled by cold 
storage companies and kindred combina- 
tions, and the prices of cereals are fixed 
largely by the speculative boards of 
trade. 

“As a matter of fact, while in the 
Mississippi valley a short time ago, I 
found that the prices of butter, eggs, 
cheese and poultry are nearly as high 
there as they are on the Pacific coast, 
where the demand at present is far 
greater than the supply. I also learned 
from reliable sources that these prod- 
ucts- are almost entirely controlled by 
combinations and not by the producers. 
“IT hold no brief for the farmers vf 
the country, but from an experience of 
almost a lifetime as a farmer, born and 
raised on a farm, I know that the system 
employed during my time holds no com- 
parison to the present methods of farm- 
ing. Intensive agriculture with the use 
of water supplied by artificial means, 
was then largely an experiment and so- 
called dry-farming or more properly soil 








and moisture conservation was in its 
very infancy. These methods are suc- 
cesses to-day. The agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations have also been 
and are strong factors in advancing the 
industry. 

“I challenge Mr. Hill to show any 
period to 1894 when there were larger 
acre yields of grain fruit, grasses and 
roots than ac present, and with this I 
would also ask him to point to any year 
when the farmers were more prosperous 
than they are to-day. Extravagance and 
lack of thrift and progress and pros- 
perity do not go hand in hand, and that 
fact alone answers Mr. Hill’s state- 
ment.” 


Eight Advantages of Silo. 

Missouri State 

summarizes the value of the silo as fol- 
lows: 

1. Silage keeps young stock thrifty 
and growing all winter. 

2. It produces fat beef more cheaply 
than does dry feed. 

3. It enables cows to produce milk 
and butter more economically. 

4. Silage is more conveniently handled 
than dry fodder. 

5. The silo prevents waste of corn 
stalks in the manure when silage is fed. 

6. The silo will make palatable food 
of stuff that would not otherwise be 
eaten. 

7. It enables the farmer to preserve 
food which matures at a rainy time of 
the year, when drying would be next to 
impossible. 

8. It is the most economical method 
of supplying food for the stock during 
the hot, dry periods in summer, when 
the pasture is short. 


icine 
Losses in Manure. 

One of our experiment stations has 
shown by careful investigation that when 
the stable manure is piled up and left 
exposed to the rains the loss from leach- 
ing of the fertile elements is very large. 
The New Jersey station finds that ma- 
nure exposed for 100 days lost over one- 
half of the nitrogen, one-half of the 
phosphoric acid, and the same propor- 
tion of the potassium had been lost. 
More than one-half of the constituents 
had been lost by an exposure of less than 
four pounds. Work from other experi- 
ment stations confirms this. 

A great deal of valuable manure is 
also lost in badly arranged stables, 
where there are poor facilities for re- 
covering the manure. The valuable 
liquid manure is lost by drainage. 

The best way to save all the fertile 
elements in manure is to haul it on the 
fields and meadows and spread it evenly 
over the land. Washed into the soil it is 
preserved for the next crop. 

Good Farmers Know That. 


It is bad to thrash a horse to make 
him increase his speed. Put the whip 
into the manger. 

A young horse should not be allowed 
to waste his energy during the early part 
of a journey. Young horses soon be- 
come tired. 

It is a mistake to be constantly drug- 
ging horses unless it is really needful. 

Horses have good memories and good 
treatment will not be forgotten. 

Some men thrash their horses for 
things for which they are not responsi- 
ble 














“Don’t you think, Mary, you are too 
old- to play with the boys?” 

“No, mamma, the older I get the bet- 
ter I like them.”—“Judge.” 





it’s the wagon 1k 1hb dikien olla breakdowns or 
repairs, the wagon you buy to last your 
hy ge It cannot dry apart, or rot, or 
go to pieces, Before you buy a wagon 
of any kind send for catalog 
all about the light-running 


ELECTRIC 


Handy Wagon 


Its solid steel wheels are not the ordi- 
nary kind, Spokes cast in the hub, hot 
riveted in the tires, They never can 
work loose. No tires to set. It cannot 

to pieces.” You ought to know all 
about the Electric Handy Wagon—/he 
voad maker instead of the road rutter, 
the wagon that makes farm work easy, 
Our free book will interest you and tell 
youall, We want ae tohaveit, Write 
and ask us to send it—do 12 to-day. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 











Experiment Station |~ 


most luscious 
vegetables, plant Ad best 
Ferry’s Seeds 


because they never fail a yield 
or quality. The best garden- 
ers and farmers ovenr wanes 
peer Ferry’s seeds to be the 
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for the first time. While not 

till it is # handsome trait, 

: ‘c‘ous flavor and wonder- 
Sar peatastive~orer We 

have been grown on one piant. 

ce sere sone i ata a 

to the person growing thelargest 

number of he vA Nugget Toma- 


our catalog this yea: 


IOWA SEED Co. Dept. 037 7 DES MOINES. 10% OWA. 





cost. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 45, PAINESVILLE, OHIO.” 
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Milking the old yellow cow. The lower part of 
the illustration is two colts (sisters) owned by Fred 
Wooster. 








How to Prepare Ground to Sow Alfalfa. 
Answered by Prof. Severance, 


George Severance, agriculturist, Wash- 
ington State college, answers the above 
question as follows in “Spokesman Re- 
yiew:” 

It is usually best to plow in the fall, 
leaving the furrows rough over winter, 
in order to secure the benefits of 
weathering, and to permit the settling of 
the furrows by the action of the fall 
and winter rains. This also encourages 
the early germination of weed seeds, so 
that the soil may be partially cleaned of 
foul stuff in the spring preparation of 
the soil for seeding. 

As soon as the soil is fit to work in 
the spring the surface should be given 
a light working in order to~form a 
mulch to conserve the moisture and to 
smooth the surface of the furrows to 
encourage the germination of. weed 
seeds that lie near the surface. The 
amount of cultivation must -be deter- 
mined by the condition of the soil, but 
should be sufficient to work up a good 
mulch of loose earth. Deep cultivation 
is not desirable. Up to the first day. of 


Guaranteed 


for 15 


A Self-Balancing Bow! Cream Separator 
Years 


Fifteen-year guarantee! Yes, an actual 15-year guarantee on 
the Sheffield Cream Separator. A genuine, legal, hard and fast, 
absolutely binding guarantee for the full legal term of fifteen 
years of actual, everyday service and use on your farm or in 
your dairy. Think of it. This is the most sensational guar- 
antee ever made on any cream separator. It is the only cream separator on 
which there is a fifteen-year guarantee—it is the only cream separator on 
which a fifteen-year guarantee can be given. 

ear antee is made ible by the Severin 
( dene howl, which sth, asi elm. 
inates wear and tear. It is a perfect self-balance, because it balances auto- 


matically. There is no ible opportunity for it to get out of balance. 
The Sheffield is the only self-balancing cream separator made in America. The ZA 
others are balanced with lead or solder. For proof of this look inside bowl and & 
see. We the Sheffield for fifteen years—it will last a lifetime. The reason why 
we can afford to bind ourselves to you in this unparalleled guarantee is because the 
Sheffield Cream Separator is made with the most astounding mechanical accuracy. 
We know there can be no defects in material or workmanship. 

—the few splotches of lead dropped inside the bowls of other man- 
Caution ufacturers to make the bowl balance may work for a little while— 
for a year perhaps—but such a separator cannot be truthfully guaranteed for even 
six months, No one can tell when these splotches of lead. may fly off. 


30 Days Free Trial 


YOU PAY NOTHING DOWN--No Notes--No Mortgage--No C. 0. D. 
Don’t Pay Us a Cent ¢2‘2%c:.,, 


the Sheffield Cream Separator—until 

you have given it a full, complete, prolonged 
examination, trial and actual continued work- 

ing test—in your own way-on your own farm. 


—2__ ey 


i 


© to you on 











at our expense. 


Your simple word that you would like to see this cream separator on your farm, in your dairy 
or wherever you want to use a cream separator, brings it to you instantly. 
Cream S trial. If it does not sell itself to you by its excellent and superior 
work in every way, send it right back to us at our expense, and no questions asked. 
Sheffield Cream Separator in every way, watch your profits go up, watch the increase in the 
amount of yourcream. Then if you do not believe you want acream separator, just send it back 
If, however, you decide to keep this genuine self-balancing bowl Sheffield—the 


e send the 


Test the 


unrivaled separator—the separator that gives you greater profits and less work and care than 
any other—that makes every cow you have give 100% greater value, and insures you greater 


profits than you ever made on cream before, 
‘we will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS! 


These payments are so small you will hardly notice them. You pay out of your increased 
profits on cream. The separator always more than pays for itself. 


No.2 No. 3 


on May the land should be given sufficient “Profitable 
ited a cultivation to preserve the:mulch, and Valuable Book -* 
——- to prevent weeds from securing too Dairying’ 

d year much of a start. About the first of May > > 

hels of 

toes in he final preparation for seeding should Sent FREE ~ tl 7 — 


5 


be given. 


today—your name 


x | 

Ww of the rity of th 
aiving If the surface has been well, worked | Bf ocisSi'2cum Sepsmior overewe other cream separiors of and address brings the free book. Place your name on the 
stothe prior to the first of May, little more ecknowledged Rigs rede, _ There can be no more clinching coupon, cut it out and mail it at once. jn wel tend 
our han a single harrowing may be needed, would pag you maeita Sheffield were around, We show you our great free book, le Dairying,” telling you 

. ree r- . . 

ear but the aim’ should be to secure a well tons of mill, each portion the very same in quantiy, were everything about cows and how to make them twice as valuable 
sere gppuiverized seed bed of two or three} B taken tom the same cows. One portion ofthe woman, as they are now. This book is written by two of the best known 
lay for inches depth with the bottom of the shina ara iien tyoieetdiaailiar Garant kare crokea Spare dairy scientists in the country. 


Western Washington soils seem to. re- end wyeragets aati there wes ebesbaicty ne Geait fa 
quire inoculation for successful alfalfa rie MAIR 9 ha ines ieetneematad 4 — 
production. This is best accomplished by a separator well-known to the trade, and looked upon asa Gescribing fully the great Sheffield Cream Separator 
‘ good’ machine. This separator costs 20 per cent lessthan and telling all about our liberal terms. Remem- 
originat- y harrowing in at the final preparation the Sheffield, but it 50 per centless cream. No : 
ow offer- for seeding, a. light. sprinkling. of ‘soil could be more positive—more SURE than this. Nothing ber—no money down, free trial and easy pay- 
beg dorrg . could be more convincing. The Sheffield is the peer of all ments—and we let the separator tell its own 


i 


furrow left firm. In case of spring plow- 

ng, the firming of the furrow may be 
brought about by the use of’a roller, 
planker, or other compacting tool. 


aken from some old alfalfa field where 
he crop has grown successfully, 


o 





tors referredto. Figure No. 1 illustrates the amount of cream 
extracted by the Sheffield. You can see for yourself that it is at 
least 25 per cent more than that d the 

whose product in cream is shown in figure No. 2. This sepa- 
rator cost $35.00 more than the Sheffield, and yet you see that 
only three-fourths as much cream was extracted from the same 
amount of milk. This test was made not only pope, Bat over 








cream’separators, and we are willing to PROVE this by send- 
ing the Sheffield to you without you to pay any 
money for it. We want to give you the proof in reality—the 
proof before your very eyes—that we show you here on this 

i “Profitable 


story. Ourcatalogue tells all about our offer. 
Don’t delay. Sign the coupon right now. 


We Will Also Send You 
=z Our FREE Catalogue-- 


S 85 


ge. Sign the coupon and get the 
” 
Keeping Tab on Cows. Bai This Lye regularly sells for 25 cents. But 


HEEL 





we offer it FREE. e our catalog 
telling all about the Sheffield machine and all about the 
Money Down, Easy Payment 


SHEFFIELD SEPARATOR CO. , 


a ; 
CE? 





1 Iowa It should be remembered that low- at Free Trial, No Offer. Edison Bik. 
"tae: ost feeding is not usually the cheapest Sond the coupon today. Babson Bros. bese g312 
Fag feeding. In fact, the lower the cost of 
IOWA. feeding a cow the lower the revenue 
appreciable degree, is its salutary effect 





from her. The economy of feeding a 
given ration is not to be determined by 
he initial cost of that ration, but by 
the result it produces, says the Kansas 
‘Journal.” : 

If by increasing the cost of the daily 
ation 50 per cent. we can increase the 
evenue any more-than 50 per cent. all 
he increase above that figure is clear 
profit which cannot be charged with 
Anything for labor or interest on invest- 

ent because these items of cost are 
ot increased by the better system of 
eeding. eae ; ; 

The only way to determine whether 
2A COW pays a profit to her owner is to 

eep a record of her performance. as a 
ilker and to know what it costs-to feed 
er, : 

I would be surprised to hear that one 
n 100 owners of five or more cows in 
his country could make any sort of an 
ntelligent test of her value as a money 
aker, 

It would be considered foolish for &, 
merchant to buy a barrel of sugar with- 
but asking the cost of it and selling it 
by uessing at the weight of each sale. 

Such a proceeding carried out in all 
he lines kept in a store would spell ruin; 
m a short time, yet this is the way 
many dairymen do business. 

They do not know what their milk 
osts incm nor how much they get from 

Biven cow. 


' beans, besides other garden crops. 


The Possibilities of an Acre. 

I know a man who is making money 
on three acres of land. 

This was his share of the old home 
place. When the land was turned over 
to him he had only the one small field 
with no buildings. 

The first year he planted most of the 
ground to garden truck. One half-acre 
was planted in small fruits and straw- 
berries.‘.From this first year’s crop 
money was.secured to make the first im- 
provements. 

He built a. storehouse for keeping his 
products in winter and used all spare 
time and money in enriching the soil. 

Manure was bought at the stables in 
nearby towns and in three years the en- 
tire three acres had been covered with 
plenty of stable manure with but a small 
outlay of money. 

Now he is growing fine crops of pd- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbage and 
He 
has built a house and other buildings, 
has a small greenhouse, several stands 
of bees, a few chickens, fruit and shade 
trees—in fact a beautiful, well-kept 
home which is his own: 

He gives all of his time to this small 
farm and is making money and a good 
living. The same can be done in almost 
any county or state, but it takes study 
and industry. 

In almost every state land can be had 


in small lots at low prices. These lands 
are broken too much for grain farming 
and usually can be purchased for from 
$8 to $15 per acre, and there is no place 
more suited to the building of beautiful 
country homes than these hill lands, and 
the man with $300 or $400 could soon 
have a home to be proud of. 

As much of this land still has some 
timber left, true it would be a backwoods 
life for a few years, but the time is not 
far distant when the change will come. 

Much of this hill land belongs to 
people who give it no care. They came 
there to work in the timber for the rail- 
roads; they bought the land for the 
timber, worked it up and are now glad 
to part with it at almost any price, as 
they are not suited to farm life. 

A man does not have to own a large 
‘farm to make a success of farming. The 
middle west is fast becoming a truck 
growing country and the small farm of 
from three to twenty acres is more often 
found than larger ones, and crops of this 
kind are bringing higher prices each 
year.—Thomas M. Cisel in Kansas 
“Starr.” 





Value of Stable Manure. 

The value of manure is not to be 
wholly measured by its chemical con- 
tent. One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of barnyard manure, a value which 
no commercial fertilizer contains to any 


upon the physical condition of the soil. 
The fact that this may not be expressed 
in dollars and cents in no degree de- 
tracts from its importance. Every tiller 
of the -soil- knows decaying vegetable 
matter in the soil gives it a quality, a 
power of production, a capacity to re- 
tain moisture, and adds to its friability 
as does nothing else. 

Organic matter in barnyard manure 
performs another important function— 
it sets free some of the locked-up plant 
food that already resides in the soil. 
All soils contain great quantities of fer- 
tility that is in such forms as to be 
useless to plants. The dissolution and 
decay of the organic matter tends to 
free and make available these stores of 
plant food. And the decay of the vege- 
table matter also generates materials 
which decompose the soil particles and 
promote various soil activities which re- 
sult in increased productivity. 

In short, barnyard manure from any 
source is the most valuable and bene- 
ficial by-product of the farm, and its 
intelligent preservation from loss and 
use upon the land by the farmer would 
prove of greater value to the world 
than all the gold mines of the conti- 
nent can ever be made to yield. 





There may be better paints for pip- 
ing in refrigerating plants—but red lead 
and boiled oil is good. 
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OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 
Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Apple orchard 
in Virginia. J. Greenfelder, Hope St., 
Newport, R. L 

ELK FOR SALE—New Richmond Elk 
farm, New Richmond, Ind. Phillip A, 
Dewey. 

SEEDS, PLANTS, Pkt. Improved Ear- 
liana Tomato, 10c. List free. C. H. 
Brewer, Rahway, N. J. i 

GINSENG PLANTS and _ seeds for 
sale. Write for prices. P. F. Lewis, 
Jamestown, N. Y. Before all here below, 

BLACK LANGSHANS—Largée fine cock-' Puts on the style she might afford 
erels and pullets, $2.50 each. Hens, $1.50. If what he says were so. 
Langshan Barnes, Winchester, Ky. __— 


| The lecturer raised his voice with em- 
BIG WHITE Plymouth Rock cockerels. | f ye 
Vigorous and healthy. Prices low. S. J.|Phatic confidence. I venture to as- 


Sayler, New Market, Ind. | sert,” he said, “that there isn’t a man 
IF YOU WANT to buy or sell prop- | im this audience who has ever done any- 
erty, any kind, anywhere, write the | thing to prevent the destruction of our 
Northwestern Business Agency, Minne- | forests.” 
apolis, Minn, | A modest-looking man in the back 
Bure Lae ee aver Mambures. |of the hall stood up. 
an ames, . pair. ranch an ack | “Tare y’ x ”» 
Langhans, $3.00 pair. Dean Millett, 2 Oy er—I've shot woodpeckers, he 
Rryden St., Worcester, Mass. aes : 
STRAWBERRIES—From August to 9 m 
November, from “Pan-American” and A southern Missouri man recently 
“Autumn” plants. For sale by Samuel, was tried on a charge of assault. The 
Cooper, Delevan, N. Y. Circulars free. state brought into court as the weapons 
QUAKER WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS used, a rail, an axe, a pair of tongs, a 
—Purity gt = eage __ for fancier|saw and a rifle. The defendant’s coun- 
and farmer. Write for prices on e88S./ se] exhibited as the other man’s weap- 
> aa Bants, Winchester, Indiana. | 1. a scythe-blade, a pitchfork, a pistol 
— and a hoe. The jury’s verdict is said 
DAy OLD GanCsS het saeyee es | to have been: ‘‘Resolved, That we, the 


day, 10 varieties, from fine stock. Ship- |‘ 
ment guaranteed. Booklet free. Oid| jury, would have given a dollar to have 


Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G, New Wash-| seen the fight.” 
ington, Ohio. = oe 
gy RED, ys | “Faith, Mrs. O’Hara, how 4d’ye till 
and turkeys; eggs specialty; chickens, | om q ” 1 
different varieties; standard-bred_ stock, | thim twins apart? F 

“Aw, ’tis aisy: I sticks me finger in 


eges, canary birds. Mrs. Henry Tipton, 
Versailles, Missouri. Dinnis’s mouth, an’ if he bites I know 


CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business.—| it’s Moike.”—‘‘Harvard Lampoon.” 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of 


business or property, anywhere at any! 4 y 
price, aaarees Frank P. Cleveland, Real A man was walking along the road- 


Estate Expert, 2855 Adams Express| side one summer day and noticed a fair- 
building, Chicago, Ill. ly good looking hat out in the road. 

EASTERN SHORE FARMS—Why go] Reaching out with his cane, he gave 
to the North and West when you can/jt gq cut and was startled to hear a 


buy a farm clear of rocks and stones,|_. Si 4 
a all the large markets of the East, | VOICe exclaim: a Here, what the deuce 
mild climate, productive land, good/are you doing? 

water, for one half the price. Write for Then he made the astonishing dis- 
our special bargain list. J. A. Jones & 
Co., F. Salisbury, Md. 


WANTED 


ASSISTANT FRUIT FARM FORE- 
MAN—Must fully understand spraying, 
pruning; be active and energetic; 
wages and board, $300.00 first year; 
jiberal advance thereafter. Address 
Box 536, Huntington, W. Va. —_——— 

WANTED—Farms and __ businesses. “Now, out thar in the west they 
Don’t pay commissions. We find you/don’t really think they got a farm un- 





q Fun 

















































Man toils away, week in, week out, 
And saves, and wT and frets, 
And tells the world his salary 
Is three times what he gets. 
His wife, to prove her love for him 



































piece was under the hat, up to his ears 
in mud. 











who had hit the hat. “Is that mud 


as deep as that?” 











direct buyer. Write, describing property, | jess it totals about 3000 or 4000 acres; church)—‘Ah don’t believe in callin’ 
an’ if they air raisin’ stock they speak dis heah society de Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Minneapolis, | 0’ 5000 head as bein’ a ‘leetle bunch 0’ Dat’s imitatin’ de white folks.” 


naming lowest price. We help buyers 
locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, 


Minnesota. cattle.” An’ takes ’em ’bout half a day 





Second shining light—“Den wot will | 
GOOD READING MATTER WANTED | to hoe one row 0’ corn, the rows air s0 we call it?” Earn 960 to9 140 Month 


for distribution on the frontier. If you/jong, an’ they harvest corn an’ wheat 


> - " a- 
will forward any back numbers of maga-| -1oueh on one farm to fill our town matter wid callin’ it de ‘Colored Sup- 


zines or other papers which you may 


have to the address below, it will be used| hall. Now, that’s a leetle diff’rent from plement?’ ” 


for distribution among the people on the! what it is here in New England, where 


frontier who have very ite oF no,read. | we call twenty acres 0’ ground, a couple 


the same postpaid to Rev. B. A. Loving,| 0’ dozen hens an’ a rooster, six or eight now widout woires or poles. Fait, it’s 
keows, an’ a rozberry patch ,a farm! wondherful toimes we’re livin, in, Din- 
Yes, sir, gentlemen, thar’s a turrible nis.” 


Missionary, Woodward, Oklahoma. 








MISCELLANEOUS diff’rence between farmin’ east an’ 

10 LOVELY POST-CARDS, perfect 
beauties, 10c. Valentine, Floral, Birth- 
day. Correll Co., D-31, 855 Home St., 
New York. 


25 ARTISTIC POSTCARDS mag. cat. 
club. plan. 10c. . 
Sole irae Rewer? canta. PP sed name in| sroup of reporters. “There are a thou- 


MILCH GOATS—Information regard-| necktie of the handsomest of you gen- 


ing this ot OTe i Wickersham, 1240 | tlemen is even now up the back of his 
St. Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas. collar. 

500 Canvas Letter Carrier Satchels; 
1500 leather letter carrier satchels; use-| of them involuntarily felt at the back 


ful for gunning bags, letters, etc, etc.| of his neck. 
Low prices. Write us, Atlantic Mill Sup- ft 





f’rence!”—‘‘Puck.”’ 


“Women are vainer than men,” said 
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covery that the owner of the head- pajtimore “American.” 
“Great Heavens!” exclaimed the man married life.” 


“Deep!” cried the victim. ‘Why, man anything new for dinner, and the hus- 
alive, I’m standing on a load of hay!” band, while dissatisfied, can’t suggest 
anything.’”—Washington “Herald.” 


farmin’ west—a most turrible dif- js goin’ we’ll be able to thravel widout 
lavin’ home wan av thim days.” 


Miss Frances Kellar, of the Woman’s pottle of hair restorer I sold you do 
Chas. W. Green, 297 War-| Municipal League of New York, to a any good? OKLAHOMA Corn, wheat and alfalfa lands, $13 
Customer.—Yes, indeed. It kept me $30 per acre. $500 makes first pay 


sand proofs that this is so. Why, the from wasting my money on any more. | commission. 
ARDMO! 

clothes every spring—hat, ‘parasol, ENGLISH WALNUT T ES 
There were six men present, and each everything!” : RE 


them all itself.”—‘Fliegende Blaetter.” ENGLISH WALNUT FARM, 





“Well,” asked the crusty patient one 
morning, “how do you find me now, 
eh?” 

“You're getting on well,” responded 
the doctor, rubbing his hands with an 
air of satisfaction. ‘‘Your legs are still 
swollen, but that doesn’t trouble me.” 

“Of course it doesn’t!” said the old 
man. “If your legs were swollen, it 
wouldn’t trouble me!” 











rag = ge + Ea sage of Pur. 
. Strength and lormity on four continents, 
A witness in a railroad case at Y¥ort Bon SULPHUR SOLUTION” 






Worth, asked to tell in his own way 
how the accident happened, said: 

“Well, Ole and I was walking down 
the track, and I heard a whistle, and 
1 got off the track, and the train went 
by, and I got back on the track, and| ff to con 
I didn’t see Ole; but I walked along, 
and pretty soon I seen Ole’s hat, and I 


walked on, and seen one of Ole’s legs, We are the only independent makers. “ LION 
and then I seen one of Ole’s arms, and| | BRAND ait" cleat ceding bes pena 
then another leg, and then over one . 


Green. 
side Ole’s head, and I says, ‘My God! “LION BRAND” ARSENATE OF LEAD 
Something muster happen to Ole!’ "— Unequalled by any other brand, anywhere, at any 
“Everybody’s Magazine.” price. Positively absolutely pure ; extra sticky. 
_—_—_— SPRAYING BOOK FREE 


“Lady de Bathe is a very witty per- ak oy ep ero egg in Dog Bajo: gow 


son. Her wit is audacious, I'll never kind, Contains a lot of interesting informa. 
forget a specimen of it that enlivened | | tion for you, in practical language. e will send 
« Michigan avenue dinner party on her jag ba free if you tell us ow many Set wane 
last American tour. ‘ : 
“Lady de Bathe during dinner said THE JAMES 2 BLANCHARD CO. 
to a woman seated near her: 28 Mahren. Teeieel Bile, SW: PORE CATY, 


“es ; P. , Factories—New York and St. h, Mich. 
Who is that fat man over there LIVE AGENTS WANTED t geoph, Mic. 


with the curious blue face?’ 

““That is my husband,’ the woman/ Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
answered, her voice tremulous with 
rage. 

“‘Oh, how fortunate!’ said Lady de 
Bathe. ‘You’re the very person I wanted] Weare f not b Save dealers, 
to meet. Now tell me, is he blue all Serre aad eanioe haaee see. FR eave vos fae 

27 i “ ” to on my H Standard Gaso! ¢ 

over? Washington “Star. Snghneb tou 8 0680-41-8.—S'thee dieenee poe ft 


Salesman—“Shirt, sir. Will you have pie pene aetna yy pl pnd 


a negligee or a stiff bosom?” 

Customer—"Negligee, I guess. The GALLOWAY 
doctor said I must avoid. starchy phen penmpctieny of py 
things.”’—Boston “Transcript.” Sell your poorest horse 


BRAND LIME f 
is the most effective and safest spray for destroy. 
ing San Jose Scale. It’s ready for use and costs 
less than home-made or any other brand. Spray 
for Scale now. 


“LION BRAND” BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
us 




























































































“So Jagsby said he quit courting Miss 
Flipp because she gave him a delicate 
hint that his attentions were unwel- 
come.” 

“Delicate hint! It was a very strong 
one.”’ 

“What was it?” 

“She married the other fellow.”’— 














“°Tis one of the saddest things about 









EXELL ce Stu 


“What is?’ 
“The fact that the wife can’t think of 





First shining light (in the colored 





First shining light—‘‘Well, wot’s de 







‘ FF many of eodtane = for steam 
x and electric a ae 
sary. Write immediately for full pap 
ticulars stating position desired. 

RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 


246 Reliance Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo 


450000 FR 


4 


“Oi hear they do be sindin’ messages 





“It is, Moike. Shure, the way things 


as 200 Also Small Fruitsete. B 
Of Some Benefit.—Barber.—Did that rooted stoc =v eap. 2sample currants maile 
for 0c. Cai free. LEWIS [H & SON, Fredonia, Xi. 





ment—crops pay the balance. Buy from owners and save agent 
TO-DAY. DUNN & 
OKLAHOMA. - 


HARDY ‘‘ POMEROY” 








Wife—“A tree, you know, gets new 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
A. C, POMEROY, LOCKPORT, i. 


Husband—“Yes, darling, and makes 








ply Co., Wilmington, Del. 





CUTAWAY ORCHARD DISC HAR- 
rows. Extension, reversible; best tool 
ever used in orchard or farm. One and 
two horses. Fruit growers specialties. 
Catalogue. E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, Ill. 4 


WRITING SCARF PIN FREE—Writes 
as lead pencils do. Sell ten packages 
valentine and Easter cards, 10c a pack- 
age. Return $1.00 we, will send pin. 
Write for cards’ to-day. Wonder 
Specialty Co., Box 3533, Boston, Mass. 
Dept. D. k 

HAVE YOU SEEN Tiffany’s double cut 
pruners? They do not bruise the bark, 
and cut easy. They have steel levers 
(fitted with short hand grips) that will 
not slip, spring or pinch the fingers. 
Made right, sell right. Send for circular. 
Carroll R Tiffany, Franklin Forks, Pa 


ALL HAIL the new born strawberry. 
The Ideal—the grandest berry in ex- 
istence to-day. It has more good points 
than any known variety. The plant 
is a strong, vigorous grower, free from 
rust, sending out very large, heavy run- 
ners, making strong, thrifty plants. Blos- 
som staminate or perfect. Season, 
medium; a very heavy cropper of large, 
uniform berries, holding well up in size 
to the last picking. he best shipper, 
the best canner; the best looker in boxes, 
the best seller I ever had the pleasure to 
offer for sale. I have a limited supply of 
plants; will sell them while they last at 
@me dollar per dozen, by mail, post-paid. 
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Face to Face and Tee 


AV) 
ye 
f | 


hy SW 
OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


BELTS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANG 
ers, Shaft Couplings, Circular Saw an 
|} | Engine Packings. he above material 
taken from large mill which has closed 
All used, but good. Big bargains whilé 
it lasts. Write us, Atlantic Mill Supp 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


MILLIONS Invested in Snake Rivél 
Southern Idaho irrigation System D 
limited water, dam nineteen hundred fe 
long. Soil proven wonderfully rich; greal 
opportunities for fruit men and farmerw 
Investigate this growing country. Fé 
information write. Wendell State Ban 
Wendell, Idaho. 


WANTED—Immediately, railway mail 
clerks, custom house clerks. Many spring 
examinations everywhere. Salary $6 
to $1500. Steady work. Short hou 
Annual vacations. Salary twice monthly: 
Thousands of appointments during 1914. 
City and country residents stand equal 
chance. Common school education suf- 
ficient. Political influence not needed 
To advertise our schools we are prep 
ing candidates free. Write immediate 
for schedule showing dates and 


th to Teeth 
































































































































J. W. Haines, R. D. No. 3. Avilla, Noble 





‘Monts, in “ Spokesman Review.” 






la 
of the examinations. Franklin institu 
Dep't. O-70, Rochester, N. Y. 
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lis of Michi, 


e says that the gooseberry plants have grown so vigorously that they occupy and cover 


This phones h is of a plantation of Downing gooseberry planted six feet apart each way by Oscar Wil- 
igan 


the entire ground, as shown in the photo; 
planted in rows both ways six feet apart. 
#500 worth of fruit. 
of ground, 


ph where there are no signs of rows, 
r. Willis estimates that one acre of these gooseberries wi 
It is astonishing how many wagon loads of gooseberries can be taken off from an acre 


They were originally 
ill yield 





“Or Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

Try It, 
Can’t ev’ryone be Preserdunt, 
Ain’t ev’ryone inclined; 
But ev’ryone can help the world 
By simply bein’ kind, 

Deeds caount; words are _ waste 
energy. 

Ef a stitch saves anything it’s wuth 
takin’. 

Ef yew don’t take chances yew won’t 
take anything. 

Book farmin’ helps, with a little elhow 
grease on the bearin’s. 

Many hands make light work, an’ 
many tongues make light gossip. 

The wise man allus keeps a little uv 
his knowledge fur emerguncy. 

Water won’t run up hill; neither will 
anything else ef it is wise. 

A ‘settin’-down job is all right per- 
vidin’ yew rise at the proper time. 

“One good turn desarves another,” 
but not when yew’re goin’ up a long, 
tiresome stairway. 

Some people are good at findin’ fault, 
when gen’ly speakin’, they are apt tew 
overlook ev’rything else. 

“The feller who takes the bull by the 
horns orter know purty well his powers 
fur holdin’ on. 

Rome warn’t built in a day, but some- 
times a hull city goes up in less time 
than that. 

Some folks git téw the top uv the lad- 
der so quick thet they become dizzy an’ 
fall off. 

Yew can’t blame the rooster fur 
crowin’ sence his principal occupation 
is tew tell ev’rybuddy it’s time tew git 
up. 

Never put off till to-morow that 
which kin be done to-day, pervidin’ yew 
kin git anybuddy t’ dew it for yew. 

Layin’ up fur a rainy day don’t mean 
anything tew the feller who mistakes 
ev'ry little sprinkle fur a genuine 
shower. 

A settin’ hen hadn’t orter be blamed 
fur bein’ fussy; anybody else would be 
ef they wuz in the same persition. 

“The wicked stan’ in slipp’ry places,” 
an’ the man who won’t put ashes on 
his sidewalk desarves tew slip up him- 
self. 

It may be becuz uv the fact thet “the 
good die young” thet so many sensertive 
people wanter keep their ages a secret. 

The man who hez tew be held up by 


the seat uv his trousers gen’ly wants " 


the one who is dewin’ the holdin’ tew 
furnish the garmunt also. 
A Little Farm Sermon. 
The more haste the less speed, 
The more waste the more need; 
The more work the more grain, 
The less shirk the more gain. 





Fruit Growing in Michigan. 

Mr. Monroe sent circulars to several 
persons throughout the state and re- 
eeived interesting reports about apples, 
reports “Tribune Farmer,” in its report 
of the Michigan Horticultural meeting. 
One farmer this year had twelve acres 
of orchards, and his crop of apples cost 
him $1000 for labor. His gross returns 
amounted to $3061, and the net returns 
were $2061. 

Another apple orchard of five acres 
cost $267 for care and yielded gross 
returns of $1053. The net profit was 
$786, a far better yield than could be 
obtained from wheat, corn or potatoes. 
Another orchard of three and one-half 
acres cost $253 for labor and _haryest- 
ing and yielded a net profit of» $795. 
Another farmer had two and one-half 
actes last season that cost him $366 and 
save a net profit of $1544. Still another 
orchard has made an annual net- profit 
of about $800 for the last fifteen years. 
Northern Spys, Baldwins and Greenings 
are the leading varieties grown in these 
orchards. 

He said he-had carefully investigated 
the situation with his excellent oppor- 


tunities to travel over considerable ter- 
ritory, and he has arrived at the con- 
clusion that a good apple orchard is 
about the best thing in the fruit line 
for the farmer to have from the stand- 
point of the pocketbook. 

Thinning must be attended to at the 
proper time and is of the utmost im- 
portance, The trees must have thorough 
spraying and cultivation whenever need- 
ed, and plenty of sunshine in and around 
the foliage. This is just as necessary 
as it is for farmers to cultivate and fer- 
tilize their corn. 

In regard to marketing the fruit to 
the best advantage, there has been 
much discussion, and in fact little prog- 
ress has been made along this end of 
the line. Better packing is demanded 


by the commission men and retailers 
as well as the consumers, and the apple 
grower is the one to remedy this de- 
fect. Inquiry in the Chicago markets 
show that Michigan growers get less 
for apples shipped in boxes into Chicago 
than do those of states from a distance, 
while the crop put up in barrels is sold 
at about the same price. It costs us 
about 17 cents on an average to get 
our crop to Chicago, while it costs the | 
western grower about $1.50. Really, | 
Michigan growers ought to profit by 
these expensive shipping conditions. 

Making Small Fruits Pay for an 
Orchard.—S. B. Hartman, of Calhoun 
county, told about his six years’ work 
in orchard culture. One orchard of his 
had been divided into one-third culti- 
vated and two-thirds sod. This orchard 
cost for care $65.91, or at the rate of 
8% cents a tree a year. Another 
orchard in sod had 140 trees and cost 8 
cents a tree. Another of 476 trees cost 
8 1-10 cents a tree. In this last orchard 
during the first five years corn and 
potatoes were grown to the amount of 
$53; potatoes, beans and raspberries 
to the amount of $88.68; strawberries 
and strawberry plants to the amount of 
$596.18, making a total net return of 
$737.86 from the orchard soil during 
the first five years after the young trees 
were planted. 

The total cost of the orchard, in- 
cluding labor, trees, rent and other ex- 
penses, amounted to $322.23. This made 
the net return from the land $415.63. 
Mr. Hartman found his trees in excel- 
lent condition at the end of the period 
and was well satisfied with his plan of 
treatment. From his experience he 
believes that strawberries are the best 
and most profitable plants to grow 
among trees. He did not find that the 
poison falling upon the strawberries 
while spraying the trees with arsenates 
did any harm to the fruit for consum- 
ing purposes. 





Save 20 Cents 
a Galion on 
Your Spraying Oil 


SPRA-ON absolutely destroys 
all insect life. It is guaranteed 
by the oldest established oil company 
in the country to do better work than 
any other Oil Spray on the market. 
Only 30 cts. per gallon in bbl. quantities. 
Can wse more water, does not separate 
with any quantity—use it well diluted 
on foliage—non-poisonous. 


“SPRA-ON” 


Kills San Jose Scale 


Will make absolutely permanent emul- 
sion at any time—no free oil to injure 
tree or fruit. 
Kills Animal Parasites. 

Spra-On is the most effective animal 
dip made. e and economical, 

Sample sent upon application. 

Barrel $15.00 ; half barrel $7.50 ; 10gal. 
can $4.00. F.O.B.,N.Y. Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN OIL CO., 
Established 1852. 
51-C Front Street, New York City. 





Tell us to send you a Waterloo Gasolene Engine for 
FREE TRIAL, you to pay no money till you are sure 
it’s the best bargain and the best ine made. 
Prove it on your hardest work. 
tee. If you are the first buyer in your locality, you get 
the in war rice. Beautiful catalogue free, get 
it to-day. WATERLOO ENGINE CO., 16 EAST 
424 STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

Write J. D. 8S. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for best 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 


























value of the others. ; ‘ 
often noticed this same difference in fruit sold at the markets. 


Which Kind of Apples Do You Send to Market? 


Good fruit is always in demand, and brings the highest prices. 
YOU can raise this kind by intelligent pruning, cultivating and spray- 


ing. Failure to perform any one of these operations INTELLIGENTLY limits the 
Look at the difference as shown in these pictures—you have 


You can prune and 


spray intelligently and still lose the big profit if you spray with poor materials—but 
if you use 


“Orchard Brand” Tested Spraying Materials 


you can easily realize the extra profit of $1.00 per bushel. 


“Orchard Brand” products 


are called “tested,” because widely used for years—their superiority over others has 


constantly been demonstrated. 
“Orchard Brand” Soluble Oil is made from 


“Orchard Brand” Lime Sulphur Solution 


the best grade of oils, chemically refined 
and combined to form a soluble oil—-and con- 
tains a higher percentage of effective oil 
than any other similar product on the mar- 
ket. It unites with cold water in any pro- 
portion. One thorough spraying of this ma- 
terial on apple or pear tree will positively 
destroy the scale in the cracks and crevices 
of the bark and under the fuzzy coating of 
the buds and it continues to spread for 
several hours after application. 


is the sovereign remedy for peach and plum 
trees. It will give better results than the 
home-made because it is absolutely uniform 
and contains a higher percentage of insecti- 
cide. It is more economical than the home- 
made, sprays faster and spreads better, sav- 
ing time and doing away with uncertainty. 

“Orchard Brand” Arsenate-Lead, “Orchard 
Brand” Bordeaux mixture, and “Orchard 
Brand” Bordeaux-Arsenate Lead mixture 
are all made from the highest grade ma- 
terials, chemically combined. 





Our attractive little booklet “B” tells a story of vital interest to you—how “Or- ~ 























chard Brand” Products will rid your orchards and fields of profit-destroying insects and 
diseases and help the trees produce big crops for you. We'll send a copy free, and will 
tell you where “Orchard Brand” Products may be conveniently obtained in your locality. 


THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Box 31 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





RST SPRAYERSo* FREE TRIAL 


fl LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we’ll wait till you sell your crop, then 
you can pay us out of the “extra profit.” We pay freight. Wholesale dealers’ prices. 





Sprays “anything” — potatoes 
time. Also first-class tree sprayer. Va; 
vents blight, bugs, scab and rot from 
-in A h pressure from bi; 
poeey sruna adjust to am 
FIV 5 : t free if 

.”” You can get one 
Writetedays a 





or truck, 4 rows at a 
pre- 
big whask. shes. easy. 

width or height of re Chea: 

light, strong and durable. 6U. Fo ger, c. paves po: 

YEARS, Needn’t-send-a-cent to get it ‘ton ry ve years. e at our expensi 
first in your locality, ith“ your pocket. free offer 


NO- MONEY - IN- ADVANCE 
PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID 
FOR ITSELF 





r spray. 








Sprayer. 
Fits any el or High p: 
Eiiiowalven, planar, strasner, ots. Ante 
“cup leathers or rub- 


ed plain, mo on 
pi heels as shown. ws year 
bal le t don’t cost you “a cent”? to t 
ow. Ff orchard. Get onefree. 

Write today. 








felefustaPretroommend fy seed t's hat of the mame Your neighbors and we 
vty! «teh raenlgend pealcamr he grammes : ; 
Man-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer we sell we will ¢redit you with $3.50 

For every Horee-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer we sell we will credit you $8.50 or send 
Sa. "Eu ote ep fo enly te rt tat neds say: |” 

224 North St. Canton, Ohio 


and have them 


or send 


TMF CO, 


and are satisfied that 


ee. Tachine work, and for 
$2.00. oF send you check 


a 





COUPON — Fill Out and send to-day 2” 


H. L. HURST MFG. CO. Canton, 0. 
Bend me your Catalogue, Spraying Guide, and “special offer” on the sprayer 


marked below. 
ower Potate and 
a a 
? er. 
AME 20 000000 cece cecccecceeceneicces seeteesone eer eecewesenessose wceeeresenece 


ADDRESS. .. ..2...00000005 00 Niieieginbes esta ceksdy sesseatersessesen sees 


This Coupon will 
appear again. 
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Is Marriage a Failure? 
“Is marriage a failure?” It cannot be so. 


It isn’t in your case, or my case, I know;- 


And in those few cases where wedding 
means pain, 
The twain are divorced—then each mar- 


ries —— 
If, indeed, ’tis a failure, why is the old 


maid, 
A soul of whose fate every girl is afraid? 
Why = the lone widower prompt to re- 
vive, 
So quick to take notice, so ready to wive? 
Pray, why is the widow, just free from 
her chain, 
Still han ing around to be captured 


again? 
And why are the old bachelors objects of 


scorn, 
If “single blessedness” isn’t forlorn? 





Answers to Inquiries by the Editor. 

To Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I am ae subscriber to your Fruit 
Grower and find every page interesting, 
especially your “Talks with Readers,” 
and believe much good will result from 
discussing the problems of life and 
health and problems of subsistence. 

On page 16 of the November number, 
under ‘‘who are responsible for the in- 
crease in the cost of living,’’ you touch 
a topic in which every father or sup- 
porter of a family is interested, be he 
producer of fruit, grain or a day 
laborer. 

I-am a young farmer with a -family 
of five or six to keep, own my own 
farm in this state of Iowa and feed 
hogs and cows and a few horses. Our 
crop “is the only one which pays any 
profit because it occupies the richest 
land. We seed it down when it will 
not raise corn, turn the cattle and 
horses out to pasture or to starve. I 
have seen the pastures as dry and bar- 
ren on July ist as it ever has been 
in the winter and it remained so during 
the season for grass. 

I wish to say that the increased cost 
of living cannot be laid at the door of 
the farmer. Does any one eat corn 
these days, does any one eat wheat or 
hogs? No one eats oats which I raise 
and sell at lc a pound. It costs 7c per 
pound at retail as oatmeal or Quaker 
oats. Corn I sell at le a pound. It 
costs 15c per pound as Toasties or Corn 
Flakes. Wheat costs 15c as Cream of 
Wheat. I, as well as all other farmers, 
are consumers of these same items at 
these actual retail prices. My Chicago 
daily gives the price of swine to-day as 
follows: Average price of hogs, Chi- 
eago, $7.93 per cwt., $6.01 one year ago, 
$5.02 two years ago, and I vouch for 
the fact that no hogs were sold two 
years ago this winter for more than 4c 
per pound in eastern Iowa and the ship- 
pers all claim to lose on the deal. These 
same swine were fed on corn worth 
€0c per bushel. Any profit in that? Corn 
was a poor crop which caused it to be 
high in price. 

One reason for the increased cost of 
living is the fact that there are so many 
middlemen who tack on charge after 
charge whether justly or not, I am not 
in a position to say. 

I have before me an item from the 
Greeley, Colorado, “Tribune” on the cost 
of a few cars of grapes which were 
shipped from New York state as they 
are here and I presume to every other 
state in the United States. I will item- 
ize some. The man who grew them 
and picked same if he did all the labor 
himself got 6c per basket, party who 
made baskets 1c, the Fruit Growers’ 
Association 2c, the New York brokers, 
who ever they are I do not know, 4c. 
The railroad company for freight to 
destination 10c, the Denver wholesaler 
4c, retailer who has to stand some loss 
or waste 6c, total 33c. They retailed 
at three for $1.00, thus the producer 
received 6c, the consumer pays 33c. 
Did the: producer cause the high prices 
in this case? 

Now take Jonathan apples. They 
retail at 65c to 75c per peck here at 
present. Probably cost $3.00 per bar- 
rel in car in Missouri. Who is guilty? 

The farmer of to-day does not live 
on hog and hominy. He has to buy 
patent flour, granulated sugar, bacon, 
soda, soap, corn flakes, clothing, shoes, 
farm implements, tiling, fencing, ce- 
ment flooring for buildings, separators 
and a thousand other things and all 
of these articles are bought from mid- 
dlemen who in turn buy from other 
dealers who add expense to all prices, 
and also add profits—Delano Sanford, 
Iowa. 


Chas. A. Green: I am a draftsman 
of 28, but country bred and have lived 
on a farm most of my life though I 
have worked in the city for the last 
nine years. I find my health does not 
stand inside work and as I own a little 
farm of nine acres, I am going back to 
it in the spring. I plan to make an 
apple orchard of the entire farm, and I 
want to put o 1 two or three acres in 
the spring. Am thinking of setting 
plums between and if it is advisable of 
putting out 1000 each of blackberries, 
raspberries and currants. The farm is 
ii Uxbridge, Mass., less than forty miles 
fom Boston, nineteen miles from Wor- 


cester and twenty-five miles from Provi- 
dence, so good markets. are handy. 
Whatever stock I buy will come from 
you as I will be sure. it is true to name 
and your prices are right. et 

I know what the Baldwin is but do 
not know much about the newer varie- 
ties, and so take the liberty of asking 
your advice as to the kinds and number 
of each as to both apples and plums. 
Also do you advise the acre of small 
fruit? 

If you have no book of your own, do 
you know of one that you can recom- 
mend as a reliable, plainly written 
guide? 

Thanking you in advance for your 
kindness, I remain.—Walter G. Brown, 
Mass. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I do not think 
you can make a mistake in planting 
Baldwin, Greening, Wealthy, Spy, and 
McIntosh Red apple, but I advise you 
to consult fruit growers of your locality 
as to the varieties which succeed -best 
there. Unless there is a special de- 
mand for plums in your market, I 
would not plant so many plum trees. 
Should you plant plum trees between 
your apple trees you would have more 
plums than you could handle and it is 
a perishable crop. I should prefer to 
plant more of such fruit-as the pear, 
quince and cherry. The cherry is a long 
neglected fruit but it is receiving more 
attention now. It is a profitable fruit. 
The quantity of cherries that can be 
grown on an acre is surprising, but it 
requires many helpers at picking time. 
I advise you to plant quite largely of 
the hardy red cherries such as Mont- 
morency, English Morello and Early 
Richmond. 

You will certainly make a mistake 
if you do not plant small fruits at the 
start such as strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, blackberries and a few 
early grapes for market purposes. When 
I started in fruit growing I could not 
have succeeded had it not been for the 
small fruits which came into bearing so 
soon after planting, thus giving me 
much needed money when I most need- 
ed it. 

Whether it is best to plant any other 
kind of fruit- trees in an apple orchard 
is a question for debate. Many fruit 
growers have decided that it is better 
to plant apple trees by themselves and 
then devote different parts of the farm 
to individual orchards of plum, cherry, 
quince, etc., owing to the fact that dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit require different 
treatment. But small fruits such as 
currants, gooseberry, raspberry can be 
grown between the rows of apple trees 
successfully for several years after the 
apple orchard is planted, but be care- 
ful not to plant any row of small fruits 
near the rows of apple trees within 
six feet. 

Your location is favorable. You may 
be surprised to learn how much of your 
small fruit you can sell in the nearby 
villages or to the farmers. But I learn 
that Boston is a good market for many 
kinds of fruit. 

Apple trees are scarce and higher 
priced this year. There will not be 
apple trees enough in the country to 
meet the demand this spring. _ You 
should place your order early if you 
want apple trees. 


American “Aristocracy.” 

It may be a consolation to “stuck up 
people,’”’” whose greatest boast is that 
they have never been engaged in any 
“useful employment,” to be told of the 
following facts: 

Washington was a surveyor and 
farmer. Franklin was a_ printer. 
Greene was a blacksmith. Warren was 
a physician. Sumpter was a shepherd. 
Roger Sherman was a shoemaker. 
Marion was a farmer, as were also 
Putnam, Allen and Stark. Hancock 
was a shipping mechant. Trumbull 
was an artist. Arnold (who, though a 
traitor, was a brave man and a good 
general) was a bookseller and druggist. 
Such were the heroes of the Revolution. 

Far the most of our great men spent 
their boyhood in the country. There 
both body and mind develop freely and 
vigorously, and the special ability with 
which each youth is endowed unfolds 
more completely, with less distraction 
or hindrance than is possible amid the 
crowded and artificial life of towns. 
Almost all of our Presidents were born 
and raised in the country. Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Johnson and Gar- 
field lost their fathers at a very early 
age, and had to depend mostly on their 
own efforts. They learned thoroughly 
what they could learn, and gained the 
great advantage of early self reliance. 
Johnson learned to read after having 
worked five years as a tailor’s appren- 
tice, and to write after he was married. 
Jefferson and Monroe had the same 
teacher, the Rev. William Douglas—a 
notable honor for him. Several of the 
Presidents, including Washington, had 
no high school instruction. Several 
were teachers themselves. Jackson was 
one of these, although he himself never 
was able to _ spell correctly. John 
Adams, who had a severe teacher, also 
used the rod, and with good effect and 
success, in the same country school 
house, on his father’s farm. Arthur 
and McKinley were hard working boys, 
and teachers in early manhood. The 
trying hardships of Lincoln’s early life 
are known the world over. Grant 
showed no particular love of book 
learning, but carried through speedily 
and well whatever he undertook. Hayes 
was obliged to work at all sorts of 
chores on his father’s unprosperous 
farm, and, although not very dexterous 
in milking cows he was notably so in 
some other lines. All of the Presidents 
since his time were earnest and faith- 
ful workers in their chosen spheres; 
not “carpet knights,” but strenuous and 
muscular exponents of true American- 
ism. Many incidents from the early 
lives of the Presidents and other great 
men during their stay in the field, make 
a very interesting paper, full of lessons 
for the young, and fully proving that 
“rank is but the guinea’s stamp,” that 
physical power and mental and moral 
strength is a greater inheritance than 
wealth or lofty social position. 





Master gee Ang blithe and gay, 
Come and live with me, I pray. 
Nuts have I for thee to crack; 
Gingerbread thou ‘lt never lack, 
Sugarpiums and popcorn sweet 

For thy pleasance shalt thou eat; 
A gilded cage shall be thy nest, - 
A bed of down thy place of rest, 

A life of ease thy lot shall be, 

If thou wilt come and live with me. 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Nearly all the SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS and COMIC ARTISTS 
were raised on the farm or in the small village. These artists made 
from to a week. Nowif you have a natural talent for 

drawing and would like to develop it with a 

during your spare at home 

make money, send a copy of this picture with 6c. for 

<a = sample lesson plate. Pupils of this 

The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
391 Kingmoore Bidg., Cleveland, O, 
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The Johnston Line of farm machinery has 
been on the market for 59 years—and in all 
this time they have won and retained the 
implicit confidence of the farmers of two 
hemispheres because of their great simplicity, 
ease of operation, adaptability to all soil and 
grain conditions, economy of maintenance, and 
always the latest in design and construction and 


their absolutely dependable quality. 


The name JOHNSTON still stands, as it 
always has, a monument for absolute inde- 
pendence. It has no connection whatever with 
any trust, and while we are always ready to 
meet any legitimate competition, quality must 
always be considered first. These are the con- 
ditions which partly explain the constantly 
increasing demand for the Johnston Line. 

Let us send you our interesting 1910 catalog, 
which is free. It will certainly interest you. 


Write to-day. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO, 


BOX 121A BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: As I 
am a reader of your paper and have 
been for some time I come to you for 
advice, about what to do to bring up 
the fertility of my land, which is light 
and sandy. i would like to get it in 
fruit but have got to do something to 
pring it in better shape first. I have 
some in fruit now. My strawberries did 
very well but some died. The little red 
ants seem to bother a great deal, they 
make their homes around the plant, and 
soon it withers and dies. My raspber 
ries did not do very well. We have 
dewberries, also blackberries ard peach, 
pear and plum trees, also several of 
the wealthy apple which did not bear 
this year. What can I do to make them 
bear better?—C,. E. Lovel. 


C._A. Green’s reply: Some kinds. of 
sandy soil are so light they blow about 
in the wind. Such very light svils are 
not adapted to fruit’ growing, and yet 
by heavy manuring I have known good 
fruit to be grown on very light sandy 
soil. I would not buy sandy sui! that 
blows in the wind. Most sandy soils 
need potash as well as other fertilizers. 
Apply barnyard manure. If you ecunnot 
get enough of this use commeruial fer- 
tilizers and plow under green crops. In 
planting trees, plants or vines make 
the soil very firm about the roots. I 
have no experience with cherries falling 
as you suggest. 


4). 
a 4 


The deadest thing in the world is a 
dead love affair. 





Do Not Delay Sending Us Your Sub- 
scription to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
This publication has made a big ef- 

fort to be of service to you. Will you 

do us a service at this time? We great- 
ly desire that you should be prompt in 
renewing your subscription to Green’s 

Fruit Grower. By doing this without 

delay you will be conferring a special 

favor which will be greatly appreciated 
by our editor and his numerous workers. 

This is a season of great stress in the 
offices of all publications. This is 
especially so with Green’s Fruit Grower 
which has so many subscribers distribu- 
ted over a wide extent of country. Will 
you kindly favor us by renewing your 
subscription without delay? 

You can do us a further favor by 


speaking a good word for this magazine 
to your neighbors and friends. 


a. 
0 


The drainage removes both the excess 
surface water and the surplus water 
ia the soil and subsoil. It prevents loss 
of fertility with each rainfall, because 
the water enters the ground instead of 
running off. It helps to warm the soil 
as well as dry it, affording the best pos- 
sible conditions for plant growth. It 
lengthens the season of tillage, crop 
growth and harvest. It increases the 
root feeding area. It helps to disin- 
tegrate the soil and make pulverisation 
possible. It helps crops to resist drought, 
diminishes the suddenness and violence 
of floods, and improves the health of 
the region. 








| WILL SEND YOU A “DAN PATGH SPREADER” ON 


4 MONTHS FREE TRIAL 


LL QUOTE YOU SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE AND LET YOU PAY ON 


EASY> 


LONG TIME 


DON’T BUY ANY SPREADER UNTIL YOU GET MY NEW SPREADER PROPOSITION WHICH NOBODY CAN MEET NOR BEAT 


. want you to send for my NEW Spreader _under all conditions — this is all pictured and 
I’ve got the CHA 
reader and the Champion Spreader Pro- 
can meet or beat. I 
quote you my special low factory price direct 
from my big Dan Patch Spreader Factory, 
and make you the most liberal coy payne 
spreader vim pep you ever he of. I 
enty of time to put this spreader 

the hardest possible test on your own farm 
and then I give you plenty of time to pay for 
it on easy monthly payments so that the 
spreader will more than earn its cost before 


oa maga 
position that nobod 


ee you p. 


you complete payments, 


ALL FREIGHT PAID BY US 


T hot only quote you special low I actory 
Price, but pay all freight charges besides — so 
you’ll know when you get my special price ex- 
actly what your machine will cost you, laid 
down at your station. My special factory 

rice — freight paid —4 months’ free trial — 
ng time easy payment plan is making a sen- 
sation in the spreader business this season and 
I want you to get my world-beater a 
roposition before you_even think of 
or I honestly believe I can give you a clean 
$40 excess spreader quality over and 


above any other spreader made at any price 


REMARKABLE EXCLUSIVE 


cut 











FEATURES 


spreader discov: 
lease — the one 


My Dan Patch Spreader represents ten 

” steady application of the best spreader 
ingenuity and brains ever devoted to the busi- 
ness—I want to tell you about a splendid 
— the Automatic Load Re- 
ing that absolutely insures 


even, uniform spreading of all kinds of manure 
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‘PLL PAY ALL FREIGHT | 
AND GIVE YOU 
4 MONTHS FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN FARM 


PION _ described in my big 


Spreader Book. 


this 


that I’ve got 
the satisfaction o: 
time to come. 


‘ou the opportuni 
Patch Spreader a 


right 


I make m 
es—each size 
both the 
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uying, on, My line of 


id by me. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR THESE BIG SPREADER BOOKS 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


I’m so enthusiastic over the success farm- 
ers have had in the past years with my uni- 
form Distributing Spreader Discovery that I 
want every one of my farmer friends to give 
is great machine a 4 months’ proof-test free 
and demonstrate to their own satisfaction 

t the > carnal uestion settled to 

every 
Send_for my- big 12-inch, 4- 
color, free Spreader Book to-day and I’ll give 
to an 
Il season’s test at my risk 
and expense, and then if you decide that I’m 
‘about this spreader question, you can 
pay for your spreader in easy monthly pay- 


men SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


Dan Patch Spreader in 5 siz- 
as 5 distinct feeds and I make- 
n-box spreader and: complete 


tted to all uses, purposes and conditions—for 
small farms and large farms—and every 
is sold direct from my factory straight to you 
ata Bargain Factory Price and all freight 
My’regular business, the largest 
of its kind in the world, enables me to make 
exceptional spreader ofters and quote the low- 
est prices ever made on quality spreaders, and 
I can make you a clear 
on any one of my five styles. 
get my straight-from-the-factory, money-sav- 
ing, easy payment Spreader Proposition, for 
ith prove an eye-opener on this spreader 
business for a great many farmers, 
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SEND FOR MY BIG FREE 4-COLOR 
SPREADER BOOK NOW AND GET MY 
SPECIAL “BEATS THEM ALL” 
SPREADER PROPOSITION 


You'll be delighted with Colored 
Betis end Peacoat pit, - 


THE EASIEST, 


~ “ a = 
‘3 ~ : & “se e e 
MY ‘The New Edition of my valuable Book on 
Manure Values, called “Barnyard Gold” is 
now ready. If you this 
book, also, just put an X in this square. 


YMENTS 


TWO BiG 
BOOKS 
FREE AND 
MANY 
SPREADER 
SECRETS 
REVEALED 








Spreader 
with the many beautiful pictures of 
readers 


Dan Patch 1:55 and my full line of Dan Patch Sp: 
in — ~ front = = ~~ 
and right in the center painting stands a 
beautiful 4-color view of the test pe od di 
known to the business—it’s the Biggest Sp 
ever Published and contains the most complete account 
spreader business ever published—besides that, 
itcontains many pages of i it 
ality and efficiency and reveals spreader 
secrets that will open the eyes of many who have 
never had an opportunity to learn the insideof 
theSpreader Business. Get this great Spread- Y 
er Book and my Special “‘Beats them All’’ 
Proposition 
you take another step to 
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I just want this one opportuni 

opening your eyes to these poe A 
facts and I'll guarantee my big 
Spreader Book will repay youa a—N@ 
hundred times over for the little 

effort it will take for you to, 
send me the coupon now. 
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9 LARGE 
PACKETS 


SEEDS FRE 


3D OFFER EVER MADE 
Send lc for packet of our Earlibell 
mato and 








A FLORIDA FARM 


In Marion county, Florida, are many fine opportunities 
for the farmer. Big a certain. Tracts from 8 to 
S00 acres now open. rite to-day for County Com- 
missioners booklet. 


THE MUNROE & CHAMBLISS BANE 
OCALA, FLORIDA 
DEATH 


topiants NATIONAL PLANT INVIGORATOR ‘2 insects 
FUNGICIDE AND INSECTICIDE 
The Great BLIGHT Preventative and INSECT Destroyer. 
Write for prices. 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL CO., Canat, Futon, O. 
VICK'’S ONION SEED 


Vick's went Danvers —— Globe. ~~ and — 
i any section or climate, 20c. per oz,, $1.25 per 
Guten nak Floral Guide, 6rst . Free. AS. VICK'S 
SONS, 418 Main Street, Ri’ N. ¥. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using in Green’s Fruit Grower area worthy and 
deserving class of business men. It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
pages. If an: been defrauded by any ring in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at ore ge g this advertiser to us, giving fall particulars. Upon receipt of this 

p we will investig affair will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defi 

















of the Best Varieties. De- 


STRAWBER RY PLANTS scriptive catalogue free. 
BASIL PERRY, COOL SPRIN' ARE. 


iG, DELAW. 


LET ME START YOU IN BUSINESS! 

I will furnish the advertising matter and the plans. I 
want one sincere, earnest man in every town and township. 
Farmers, Mechanics, Builders, Small Business Men. 
Anyone anxious to improve his condition. Address, 

B 70. Commercial i ie. 








Strawberry Plants ‘iteren: vor ‘es hme 


the world at bargain prices. Write to-day. atalogue free. 
Address, Snow Hill Plant, Fruit & Truck Farm, 
Charlie S. Perdue, Prop., Snow Hill, Md., R. 2. 


Fruit, Grain and Stock farms, big 
WICHIBAN, FARMS 


bargains; splendid climate, water, 
Write for list No.7. BISHOP & BUCKLES, 

Hastings, Michigan. 
Raps- 
Privet, 
jus- 


French Asparagus, H' 
NOVELTIES sesso 
trated leaflet free. 
8. L. de FABRY, Grower, Little ‘er, N.J. 


FREE Write for our Post Card Catalog and Free 
= Offer. Reliable. In business 16 years. 
MILDRED DOUBLEDAY MASS. 


COMPANY, ATHOL, 

















20 years. Fireproof. P 
Catalogue? Montross Company, Camden, N. J. 


ctl MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
PER MONTH AND EXPENSES 

or Commission—Introducing 

parator. Produces 


ta lifetime. Nothing better sold. Used over 
$1 A 0 our King Butter Se; 
best grade 





2, 
of butter from cream or milk, sweet or sour, 
in less than 5 minutes. Write for our free sample and 
salary proposition. DeKing Mfg. Ce., Dept. 21, Chicage, Ill. 


THE BEST FARM] PAPER 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 315 Pearl St., New York. 


95 ARTISTIC POST CARDS.” MAG.-CAT. CLUB PLAN 10¢c 
Your name in Gold on 10 Flower Cards for 10c. 


CHAS. D. GREEN, 297 Warwick St. BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


EARN $8 2222453? 
PATENTS 22232 
TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


LOOSE CHAIR ROUNDS 


FON Put one of my little chair fasteners in 
eastense that round. teed. 50 prepaid, 15c. 


J. N. HIERONYMUS, Fairbury, Ills. 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS 


cation. Free booklet. MILO B. STEVENS & CO., 80 114th 
Street, WASHINGTON, D.C. Established 1864. 


























AU CTi oO N E E R heb Fm a ‘= omee 
-MAKE BIG MONEY formation Free. Address, 


Carpenter’s College, (Largest in the World) Trenton, Mo. 




















$61.50 WEEKLY te et calling 
"nwt ofS SEROPENE AMEE: 
—= Fast co ae rick, $00 pee. 

Per erm od ‘Dyes Olnelanatl. 
















sRAPE V 
siecak, Sepctnncbney SRR Rag pe 
Stop, Read, and Get in Line! 

I will sell a limited number of plants of the 
best looker, best shipper and best 
quality strawberry ever introduced. 

THE AMANDA 
(Perfect.) Red to the core. Write for cir- 
cular and prices. J. WHITT, Vermillion, 0. 





CURRENT COMMENT. 


does not show as great a yield as oats 
| a half million bushels. Oats, king 
of grain crops, showed a world’s yield of 
more than three and a half billion 
bushels in 1908. While oats furnish the 
biggest grain crop, cotton the biggest 
fiber crop and cattle the biggest meat 
crop, it remains for potatoes to fur- 
nish the biggest of all crops which enter 
into the diet of man. Nearly 5,000,000,000 
bushels were grown in 1907, and while 
the potato is distinctly a plant of Ameri- 
can ancestry, the Americans produce less 
than one bushel of potatoes where Eu- 
rope produces 100. 

—Cotton.—The Census Bureau issued 
a@ report showing that 7,012,317 bales 
copa coupe = as half-bales, had 
vertising campaigns conducted in the been ginned from the growth o > 
interest of corn and wheat preparations Neveueee Fed oo eg £.193, 584 
4 og ae ——, pais place as the cereal of this year are 109 665, compared with 

oats aabatdet ot te t coal 149866 for 1908; Sea Island, 54,352, com- 

y P e great coal pared with 45,179 for 1908. The statistics 

fields of Alaska, in mg and that states on n this report for 1909 are subject to 
page EP gen Fay ar 1 € my se slight corrections when checked against 
‘an ‘goo? e ~ ht hai? w an 4 the individual returns of the ginners, be- 
product now broug: ait way around ing transmitted by mail. The corrected 


—Our readers will find valuable in- 
formation on spraying in this issue. 


—The results shown in Mr. Gossard’s 
article, in this issue, will enable orchard- 
ists to judge whether or not sprayin 
the orcha will pay. It’s hard an 
laborous work but it will pay nearly a 
hundred fold if properly done. 

—In point of quantity, oats is the 
second grajn crop grown in the United 
States, although wheat outranks it in 
weight and value. It has been estimated 
that the demands of the American people 
for cereals as breakfast foods has multi- 
plied a hundredfold in a single genera- 
tion, and that while oats was first on 
the ground as a claimant for favor and 
has been hard pressed by the vast ad- 


the world, and that the warships of the statistics of the uantit of cotton 
United States navy in the Pacific may 2 ¥ 
be provided with a first class fuel of Sth eeT taleee to'Octoner 16th are 


American production, is advocated by 
Governor Wilford B. Hoggatt, of Alaska, 
in his annual report for this year, pre- 
pared before his being succeeded by 
Governor Walter E. Clark. 

—tThe total public benefactions in the 
United States during the last twelve 
months was $141,250,000, an amount just 
$40,000,000 greater than any previous 
year in the history of the country, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by a New 
York newspaper. The amount this year 
Was more tnan twice as large as was 
given away last year, following the panic 
of 1907. The total benefactions in the 
United States reported in the — press 
in the last seventeen years add up to no 
less than $1,000,150,000. 

—On the forty-sixth anniversary of 
the world famous Gettysburg address of 
Abraham Lincoln, the car which con- 
veyed the martyred President to and 


—America’s orange crop can almost 
supply the world. lorida comes in the 
market with more oranges than she ever 
had since the great freeze, 5,000,000 
boxes. Louisiana comes next in the 
market, the first time in many years, 
with 1,000,000 boxes. The crop in Porto 
Rico is unusually large, and New York 
has been pe Porto Rican oranges 
for several years. Arizona has a full 
blush crop of irrigation oranges, eighty 
to the box, forty to the half-box, finest 
in the world, perhaps, except the Bahian. 
Mexico and Cuba are appealing with a 
surfeit of oranges. California, it seems 
sad to mention, has raised her regular 
crop. Where will they go? 

—California farms are valued at $1,- 
200,000,000 and produced last year $329,- 
000,000 worth of farm products. [Illinois 
has farms valued at $2,700,000,000, whose 
products are valued at $587,000, . In- 
diana farms are valued at $1,425,000,000, 


from this place was found five miles 
from town, being used as sleeping quar- whose products were $286,000,000. The 
ters by a railroad repair gang. he car farms of Missouri are valued at $1,625,- 


for many years was used between Han- 
over and Hanover Junction, where it 
was affectionately designated as “Old 
74,” that being its number. Recently it 
was found to be getting out of repair 
and was assigned to a repair gang. 

—It is asserted that, as the result of 
the scientific use of ground lava, im- 
ported from Naples, Martinique and other 
voleanic regions, a barren abandoned 
tract of Jersey land was transformed 
into a fruit farm the like of which had 
never been seen within the limits of the 
state. The purchaser of the land is said 
to have been a retired New York busi- 
ness man, who made the experiment for 
the purpose of trying out a theory. The 
remarkable statement is made that the 
lava-fed orchards not only thrive and 
bear bountiful crops, but are free from 
the diseases and pests to which fruit 
trees generally are heirs. 

The world’s crop of oats leads that of 
corn by a quarter of a million bushels, 
exceeds the production of wheat by 400,- 


; . Minnesota farms are valued at 
fee 000000. and its farm products at 
386,000,000. Nebraska has farms valued 
at $1,050,000,000 and its farm products 
at $390,000,000. The farms of New York 
are valued at $1,200,000,000 and its farm 
products at $441,000,000. The farms of 
Ohio are valued at $1,450,000,000 and its 
farm products at $488,000,000. Pennsyl- 
vania farms are valued at $1,128,000,000 
— at $431,000,000. 
The farms of Texas are valued at 
750,000,000 and its farm products at 
$623,000,000. The farms of Wisconsin are 
valued at $1,173,000,000 and its products 
at $314,000,000. The farms of Iowa are 
valued at $2,400,000,000 and produced 
farm crops worth $621,000,000. Kansas 
farms are valued at $1,300,000,000 and its 
farm products are valued at $419,000,000. 
The farms of Michigan reach a value of 
nearly one billion dollars, being given at 
982,000,000 with a production of $293,- 
00,000. These fourteen states, including 
Michigan, whose farm valuation is near 
000,000 bushels, is nearly three times as to the $1,000,000,000 mark, have a total 
great as the production of barley, and farm valuation of $20,743,000,000, and 
more than double the aye of rye. Even last year produced crops valued at $6,- 
rice, principal diet of Asiatic millions, 090,000,000. 


DOES THIS MEAN YOU? 


A number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower are owing us for sub- 
scriptions. Simply pin $1.00 to the attached order blank, mail it at Green’s 
risk, and get Green’s Fruit Grower for 3 years. After marking off the 
time you have already received Green’s Fruit Grower, we will credit you 
for the balance of the 3 years and send you a postal card stating just when 
your subscription will expire. 

Will you favor us by sending in your renewal at once, as we need the 
money NOW. “Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 

C. A. GREEN, Editor. 


PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 


000,000 and the farm products at $482;- 
000,00 


and its farm 





J enclose herewith $1.00 for which please credit me for 3 years’ subscription 
ees Poet a 2 send mt a postal card stating just when the 3 years 


To the Publishers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Act One—An Apple Orchard, 

The lime-sulphur wash is ready. | 

It contains one pound of arsenate of 
lead to every 50 gallons of wash. 

The spraying apparatus is ready. | 
So is the agitator, for the mixture | 
needs to be kept stirred up while 
spraying it. The horses have been 
covered with blankets to protect 
them from the spray. The spraying 
gang is out with suitable covering 
for the hands, head and face. 

The apple orchard is also ready for 
the buds are about to start and in 
a short time the orchard has been 
sprayed. 


Act Two—Same Orchard, 


The spraying wash is ready con- 
sisting of two pounds of arsenate of 
i) 


— 


lead every 60 gallons of water 
used, 
Same sprayer—same _  agitator— 


same horse and crew. 

The apple orchard is also ready for 
the petals are ae. Several hours 
later; the 2nd act in this spraying 
drama has been completed. 

Note: If I were adn amateur farm- 
er and did not know much about this 
spraying business I would not at- 
tempt to do anything more than the 
above as outlined in Acts 1 and 2 
You can purchase the lime-sulphur 
or make it but you will have to add 
the arsenate of lead and in the case 
of the second wash you can make 
that. Should you notice aphis af- 
fecting the leaves of the trees tn. the 
orchard you should proceed to spray 
the entire orchard with kerosene 
emulsion. This will rid the trees of 
this pest. Be careful when mixing 
spraying. material that it is done 
+ ar from your barn or house for 
a it should ignite harm might be 
one. 











Taking the United States as a whole 
the land in farms, with the buildings, 
implements and_live-stock, 
worth almost $30,000,000,000. 
er cent. more than 1900. The figures 
or the latter year show an increase of 
about 25 per cent. over the previous de- 
cade. Present values. are two and one- 
half times the farm values of thirty 
years ago. No such increase in agricul- 
tural land values was ever before known 
in the history of the world in any coun- 
op Taking the United States as a 
whole there are almost three times as 
many farms as in 1870 and 2,000,000 more 
than so recently as 1890. Each section 
and each staff will find much to be proud 
of in the figures showing the number of 
farms now compared to a year ago. 
—The ‘bend 1909 in apples, the statisti- 
cians tell us, is 42 5-10 per cent. of nor- 
mal; in 1908 it was 43 4-10 per cent. of 


normal, and for the last ten years, aver- 
aging the the crop of the United 
States was 50 9-10 per cent. of normal. 


It would look at first blush, therefore, 
that this was a pretty hard year for the 
fruit, but it is not so bad as it seems, 
In the first ‘place ‘the experts who talk 
so glibly about “normal crops” of apples 
have not seen one yet. at normal. we 
mean that the crop would be so and so 
much, if all conditions were first class 
and nothing happened to injure the 
ield,” explained one of the officials. 
‘But, of course, something always does 
happen, and so we don’t ever get a nor- 
mal crop.” 

—Progress in Spraying Materials.—The 
last two years, especially the one just 
gone out, have recorded a considerable 
change in spraying practices, says the 
“National urseryman.” For several 
years bordeaux mixture has been the 
standard and accepted fungicide. It is 
patentee | to note that it is now being 
supplanted by one of the fungicides first 
introduced but later set aside for the 
copper salt and other remedies. We 
refer to lime and sulphur compounds. 
Early in the history of spraying in this 
country, nepe-sutphite of soda was 
recommended and tried as a remedy for 
fungus parasites. ~Sulphur in the dry 
form has been an accepted remedial 
agent against greenhouse plant parasites 
for many years. The past few years 
have seen the return of sulphur -mix- 
tures to an apparently established place 
in the program of warfare on plant and 
insect parasftes. Lime sulphur mixtures 
were first recommended as dormant 
sprays. The experience of the summers 
of 1908 and 1909 demonstrate that they 
are likely to take an important place as 
summer washes. The experiments of 
Scott in Florida and Virginia appear to 
demonstrate the efficacy of the self- 
boiled lime sulphur as a preventive of 
brown rot of the peach, scab of the 


-Peach, and scab of the apple, while the 


Cornell experiment station studies indi- 
cate that lime sulphur is also efficient 
in preventing apple scab when used as a 
summer spray. 

COST OF ARSENATE OF LEAD. 

Several prominent citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania have written to Prof. Surface, the 
State Zoologist, Harrisburg, inquirin 
how or where to ee arsenate of lead, 
to be used for killing* chewing insects, 
such as the codling moth larva, cater- 
pillars, potato beetles, etc. Some state 
that they have inquired at “leading drug 
stores and at hardware stores,” but at 
neither place did dealers seem to know 
much about it. One correspondent 
speaks of having received quotations 
from chemical houses of 10 cents per 
ounce for this form of arsenate. 

Prof. Surface, in his reply, said: “When 
you attempt to buy arsenate of lead .in 
small quantities from local druggists, 
you may expect to pay varying prices, 
such as ten cents per ounce, as you say; 
but you may be surprised to know that 
I have at present before me a Dill for 
arsenate of lead for experimental pur- 
poses, ‘which is costing only eight cents 

er pound. You can get all you want 
or 12 cents per pound in buying in one 
hundred pound lots, or should not pay 
more than 15 cents per pound in any_re- 
tail quantity from local retailers. You 
can buy it from various firms, such as 
The General Chemical Co., Philadelphia; 
Niagara pre ing Co., Mi Slepoe SF 
Sherwin-Williams Co., 675 Canal Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Merrimac Chemical Co., 

6 Broad . _ Boston, ass.; Thomsen 
Chemical Co., Baltimore. Write to them 
for prices in large and small quantities. 
I prefer to order it in small (2 to 10 
pounds) tin cans.” 


Life would be a heavenly dream if 
it weren’t for new shoes. : 
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There Will be a Scramble for Apple Trees This Spring. 


There are not enough apple trees in the country to supply planters. We have a big supply of Apple Trees, but in order to 
make them go round we want to sell Cherry, Pear, Plum and Quince Trees with our Apple Trees. 





. SAL 


Big Supply of Cherry, Sze LP dh New Diploma and Red 
Plum and Bartlett =\* a. Cross Currants. 


Pear Trees, etc.. 7\ aS NEW SYRACUSE HARDY RED 
Also of GRAPE VINES, BERRY * i "@a\ Gece \ RASPBERRY, 
so o a a , 
PLANTS and other | pe \y NEW HARDY BLACKBERRY. 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


100 Car Loads i ah f/ 10 Big Grape Vines for 98c 


as follows: 


of TREES, PLANTS and VINES XY qi» J 
FOR SALE. en SG Pg 1 Brighton, 3 Concord, 


- \ é 1 Moore’s Early, 2 Regal Red, 
3 Fruit and Nursery Farms . 3 Niagara White. 


Green’s Bargain. | 
| 


Send to-day for New 
Ornamental Pruit Catalogue,a gift 
} to you. a eam 

H Oo years. apit 
Shrubs, Vines aconen. Send 
1o cents for Green’s 
Book on Fruit Grow- 


GREEN'S NURSERY G0., BOX 91, ROCHESTER, N.Y, "= 


and Trees. 


Our-New Catalogue of Fruits for 1910 is-Now Ready for Delivery. Send for it. 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is 
Knowicdge.”’—Proverb. 





the half of creature. 


remedy as is also kerosene emulsion, but 
sometimes it seems almost impossible 
to rid the trees and plants of this pest. 
Another season they may not. trouble 
you. I never saw them troubling large 
bearing apple ‘trees. 

The curculio is a beetle less than half 
the size of a honey bee, an ugly looking 
In old times it attacked prin- 
cipally the plum, but in recent years it 








Planting Sweet Chestnuts.—In reply 
to W. T. Drake I will say that chest- 
immediately 
after they are gathered in the fall. They 
are apt not to grow if allowed to be- 


nuts should be planted 


come dry. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Sir: 


that many more. 

I take your Fruit Grower and fin 
much valuable advice in it. 
ence is that in canning corn it need 


> be boiler argo than almost any- +}om they stick on the tree and cannot 
thing else, about five hours’if cooked move, living on juices sucked from the 


in the can. Again, you state that $ 
for a box of Winter Banana apples wa 


the highest price ever paid for a box 


of apples. 
Quite a number of boxes of tha 


variety have been sold in Portland, Ore., 
box and Andrew 
Carnegie paid $15 for one box of same 


for $12 per bushel 


variety there last year.—F. S. Calvin. 


Roots of Tree in Well. 


Mr. J. T. Elliott has a poplar tree ments in property that you have never 
near his house the roots of which have geen and may never see. 
run into the well so as to injure the J] am giving you good advice when I 
well and make it difficult to draw wacer say that you should not as a rule pay 


He asks for advice. 
Here 


With the bucket. 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: 
@bjection to the poplar. 


roots being objectionable. 
tree. 


tree and well, but 


the well. 


Defective Fruit.—I have 


years and prize it highly. 
fourteen years ago one 
apple tree, it was put in a good place 
near the sink drain and grew very fast 
and the tree looks very healthy; there 
are plenty of large apples but every one 
is worthless, they being filled with 
woody seams and knots, so you can 
not eat them. Is there any cure or is it 
best to graft it over. Have never 
sprayed it. Have also a Flemish Beauty 
Bear, the pears all crack up and most 
of them worthless,—W. Taft, Conn. 

C. A. Green’s reply: It may be that 
the Sweet Bough apple is stung with 
eurculio. Spraying with bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green would. help. 
I would try that kind of a spray. 

The cracking of the pear is probably 
caused by a fungus. Spray the pear 
trees with bordeaux mixture and apply 
potash in some form to the soil about 
the trees. Soap suds poured about fruit 
trees from-the wash tubs is helpful. 


Worms in Cherries.—In looking over 
Green’s Fruit Grower yesterday I saw 
it stated that cherry trees needed no 
spraying. We have in our yard an 
Early Richmond that never has a worm 
and an English Morello that is always 
wormy. 

We have sprayed and sprayed again 
With bordeaux mixture and occasion- 
ally -with Paris green in the mixture 
but to no purpose. 

It’s such a nice low shape we hate to 
destroy it. If there is anything that 
can be done with it?—M. L. B., N. Y. 

C. A. Green’s reply: It seems to me 
strange that one cherry tree should be 
free from wormy fruit and the other 
so seriously attacked. 
~We are not troubled with wormy 
cherries at Green’s Fruit Farm, possibly 
for the reason that we have many 
cherry’ trees while you have only two. 
But at my city place I have but. few 
cherry trees and these are not wormy. 
English Morello is one of our best and 
most productive cherries. 


-Orchard. Inquiry.—Mr. Corbett of 
Michigan has a few apple trees which 
are attacked with plant lice. He asks 
for a remedy. 

C. A. Green’s reply: These green 
plant lice are known as aphis. . They 
develop into. a small fly which some- 
times during fall fill the air and are 
quite annoying as I am told. A strong 
solution Of tobacco water is a good 


Dear 
I have about 1,300 young apple found on a_tree it looks as though it 
trees growing and expect to set about had been dusted with ashes when wet. 


My experi- ).¢s of birds and are thus distributed by 


is one puying: 
It will send without first looking it over and digging 
its roots into a well, a sewer, or drain jnto the soil and examining the build- 
pipes, therefore the poplar should not jngs, It 
be planted where there is danger of its make a good 
I sea no York city as you propose, but if you 
remedy other than to cut down this gid 
You might temporarily get relief investments without» knowing precisely 
by digging a deep trench between the what is going to be the result, therefore 
in time the roots jt is well to have rules governing all 
from the tree would force their way investments. For most people especial- 
into the well in spite of all your efforts. ly 
After the tree is cut down you will have thing to do with surplus money is to 
to remove all the roots possible from place it in a savings bank. 


been a cent. 
subscriber to your paper for many who find it easier to make money than 
I bought to invest it safely. 
Sweet Bough difficult it is to invest money in absolute 





has attacked the apple and peach, but 
less seriously than the plum. Of recent 
years the plums at Green’s Fruit Farm 
have not been disturbed by the curculio. 

San Jose scale is round something 
like one half of a clam shell but on the 
average is not larger than the head of 
a pin. Often the scales are so small 
they can hardly be seen with the naked 
eye. When many of these scales are 


When first born the insect has no scale 


d and can crawl around and get on the 


S the birds. After the shell comes over 


* tree. 
Ss EERE 

Investing Money.—In reply I will say 
that the firm you inquire about has 
high standing and is reported to have 
large capital. 

I do not think the “Christian Herald” 
would publish an advertisement that 
the publishers knew to be misleading. 
Nevertheless I doubt the advisability of 
you or any other person making invest- 


t 


I feel that 


out money without seeing what you are 
You would not buy a farm 


you might 
New 


is possible that 
investment near 


it will lead you to make other 


those in advanced years the best 


If there is 
no savings bank deposit it in a national 
bank not expecting to get over 4 per 
interest. There are many men 


You may judge how 


safety when I tell you that a savings 
bank of this city cannot find bonds that 
are acceptable that will yield them 
over. 31-2 per cent. interest.—C. A. 
Green. 


A Profitable Fruit Farm. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: A 
neighbor of mine living on the Ridge 
Road near Rochester, N. Y., has a 
farm of 150 acres which is better 







EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1910 Catalogue —the most beautiful and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages 
—700 photo engravings from nature—8 superb colo: and 
duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. It is a mine of 
information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for 
profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience. 

=! To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal 


=“ Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisemen' 
closes Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catal and also send 
50 cent “HEND! i IN 
















coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our 
Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most valuable 
ee ormmangeet A 9 be eng str me er Fagg mae 
customers who had an advance says: “ 
concise and comprehensive book of its kind.” 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
omical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 






35 & 37 
CORTLAND ST. 
New YORK CiTy 


— 








Cash Or Time Payments 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible to own the best stove or range in the world. 


ee Bev ay 


Direct to You 
CLARE Ss 


DOUBLE ACTION CUTAWAY” HARROW 
T e ‘or 

Witte xT peace he De ass to50 per cent. machine 
will cut from Bio i acres, or will double-cut 15 acres inaday. It 
~ ayaa oo akon = te ; the but little, or at 
one foot in a , and can be se move 
80. tan angie as tomovealltheearthonefoot. Runstruein line 
of draft and keeps the surface 

All other disk harrows have torun 
The Jointed Pole Tak: att ne Weleks Of he Horses’ Necks, 

tt ight t P 

and keeps their heels away = the disks. 

We make 120 sizes and styles of Disk Harrows. 


Every machine fully warran 
Pie Send for FREE Booklet with fall particulars. 


CUTTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 
865 Main., St.» HIGGANUM, CONN. 











CLARKS , 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 











This Ad Saves Deal- 
er, Jobber, Catalog | 
House Profit: 


Buy direct from the biggest 
spreader factory in the world. 
—My pricehas madeit—Nosuch 9m 
price as I make on thishigh “YJ 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 
. Here’s the secret and reasons 
make you a price on one ba 
on a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 









planned, better managed than most 
farms. After the owner, by strictest 
economy had paid for the farm, he 
devoted the entire profits for three 
years to building up its fertility. He 
plowed under clover and other green 
crops, bought barnyard manure and 
applied commercial fertilizers freely but 
wisely. 

A stream of water runs through the 
center of the farm. A well made road- 
way leads to each field. He has fifteen 
acres of orchard twenty-five years old. 





one small profit, based on this enor- 


mous quantity ona 
CA L L O ; / A with my agreement to pay you 
back youu money after is try 
it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for a eye If I did not 
Bie On Sait They alli Saave few hast ike f ask go foley ew OAKS SEE 
e . K. on it. hey all tried it S0days jus e Tas ee oe: 234 





Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 





Orop me a postal, ay send me your new p 
with low prices direct from your factory. Talse neke a new complete stee! gear Spreader—70-bu size. 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Worksfine. Spreads = T. F. Stice, Kans. ‘‘Often pull it with my 







all kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever Saw. eS good work. Have always. used 
So simple, nothing to get out of repair as compared with the ——— before. Galloway much the best. Ifgoing to 
“other spreaders.’’ ° buy a dozen more they would all be ted 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 869 Ga Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 












He has a small plantation of straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants and 
grapes. He gives his orchard, berry- 
fields and farm crops careful attention 
and high culture. He is now com- 
paratively a man of leisure. I cannot 
see that he does much work except to 
look carefully after.the details of spray- 
ing, pruning and _ cultivating his 
orchard and other fruits. He has made 
@ special study “of that apple orchard 
and no kind of work is delayed there. 
He sprays at precisely the right time 
and as often as is necessary. 

He realizes that superior fruit cannot 
be grown on impoverished soil or in 
competition with grass and weeds. 

The average revenue from this farm 
I am told is $4,500 per year. He has 
five acres-of pear trees, two acres of 
plum trees. His name is Varnum Net- 
tington.—G. D. R. 


Transplanting Old ‘Trees: Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower: Your paper has 
been a regular visitor in.our home 
for a number of years, and we like it 
very much. 

I want to ask you for a little in- 
formation which I know*‘you are able 
to give, My father died last June, leay- 
ing me with an 80-acre farm, nearly all 
in fruit trees, principally peaches, some 
apples, cherries, pears, plums . and 
grapes. Some of the cherry trees have 


THE FRUIT GROWER’S OWN TOOL 


Here’s the Harrow for Cultivating @ 
between rows and among tree 
Nothing like it for keeping down SS! 
and weeds and keeping top soil 


pulverized. The | 
NAYLOR 2-in-1 HARRO 


if the greatest labor saver that ever went 



















into an orchard, because once over with 
its combination. of spring and spike teeth 
does more in the way of stirring and pulver- 
izing the top soil than two or three times over with any other kind 
of harrow. 

The spring teeth stir and cultivate—the spikes pulverize and level. You 
can use either or both at once, setting for shallow or deep work by a 
simple movement of the levers. For use after a rain to break up the moist- 
ure crust which forms, this implement is invaluable. It creates a perfect 
oe conserves the moisture and maintains the best possible growing 
conditions. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 


and learn all about this great double-duty tool. You'll be interested in seeing 
how the spikes not only pulverize and level but support the frame, keeping the 
spring teeth from going too deep,and how the spring teeth not only cultivate 7 
the ground but hold the spikes totheir work; and how both can be raised 

weet | above ground and the harrow ‘‘skidded”’ on its frame. Above 
everything else, you'll be interested in the magnificent work it does, 
as proven by the testimonials we will send you. 

e have a special bargain for the-first order from any locality. 

You might as well be first as Write today—a 
postal will do. 





























been planted 6 years, not very large but 
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safe months for planting in your state. 


the fall and the ground fitted you need 
not hesitate to plant in the fall. 
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pearing fruit. Will you advise me Farms” that we would like. to know if bargains in farms in many parts of the barrels or boxes"and will keep a leng 


whether I can safely transplant them. in reality there is any such a thing, and eastern states. 
J have a vacancy in the peach orchard if so how can we find out where they discover those farms. 


where I would like to place them. I are located? 


The question is how to time. ° Large experience is necessary to 
Farmers do not succeed with this cranberry. 


Several good men in this know much about advertising, and da The. high-bushed huckleberry is a 


also would like to transplant some community who are good men and good not appreciate the value of printer’s valuable fruit which grows wild in the 


yines planted last year. Would that workers, who have. been talking of the ink. 
pe alright? Could peach trees planted far west would rather go east if they 


Jast year be transplanted? 

What time would you advise planting 
trees in northern Indiana?—Miss Deb. 
pie Shults, Ind. A Reader. 
advise replanting the large cherry trees. 
If I were planting a cherry orchard I 
would not accept such old trees as a 
gift after they were dug, and it, will cost 
you a dollar or more each to dig them. 
I would ‘prefer thrifty, young trees 
which you could buy for 25c each. 


C. A. Green’s reply: 


abandoned farms, so called, 


swamps of this state and in many other 


I have been trying to buy a certain states. Attempts have been made to 
could buy land at the right price and farm near Rochester of twenty acres propagate the plants and cultivate them 
fix it up. Please tell us where we can for the propagation of plants and vines. in gardens but without notable success, 
get the proper information and oblige.— I was compelled to wait twenty years as although the fruit has been grown in 


the owner would not sell. I paid a high small quantities in this way. There 
i : 2 to be. enough wild huckleberries 

' I would not Owing to bad price for this small farm. No sooner seems 
c. A. Green’s reply: management, bad habits, intemperance had I bought it than the nearest neigh- at present to supply the market de- 


or other causes there are probably bor offered to sell his small farm ad- mand. 

in almost joining and I bought that with build- ° 
every state in this country. It is difficult ings. Then another neighbor died. His Wheat and Corn.—There is an aspect 
to learn where these abandoned farms estate was closed, then this house and of the wheat and corn growing question 
are for the reason that any man who is eight acres across the road was offered which is encouraging. It can no longer 
so shiftless as to allow his farm to run and I bought that. 
down and become abandoned is lacking group of buildings and three 
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We now have a be. questioned that the scientific, prac- 
small tical farming, as taught in the agricul- 


y ill bear fruit sooner 
These young trees will b “ey the necessary enterprise to advertise his farms each one of which would make tural colleges of the country, is enabling 


than the large trees. It would cost you 
several dollars each to dig and plant 
these trees and might not then be likely 


farm for sale and thus find a purchaser a. desirable home. 


There are thousands the raising of larger crops of,cereals-on 
for it. There are many cheap farms of such places as this for sale but how @ given area’ without a corresponding 
about Jamestown, N. Y., and especially to discover them other than to travel increase of cost of production. This is 


to live. near the Chautauqua Assembly Grounds, around and make inquiries is a difficult brought about largely by a more intel- 


The grape vines planted last year can 
be dug up and replanted successfully 
if you will cut back the canes leaving 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


I heard of one large question to answer. 
farm of that locality which was aban- 
doned owing to the fact that the mother 


ligent study of soils and selection of seed, 
elements which do not increase the ex- 


Cranberry and Huckleberry.—Mr. M. pense of cultivation. 


ey ae ce ean, te nene ate and father’were very old and the large L. Hoyt asks Green’s Fruit Grower to Taken altogether, Farmer Wilson’s 
pee P family of boys had all left the farm to give information about these valuable latest report is wholesome reading, and 


transplanted successfully but they would 
not make the growth and are not so 


become motormen or conductors on_fruits. 
street cars or to do other work in cities. Cc. A. Green’s reply: The Cranberry Of pessimistic views regarding the coun- 


it has a tendency to act as a corrective 


patos i gre tig Be oe This aged farmer continues to live on of commerce is grown on low, swampy, try’s agricultural future. 
sureess: p ¥y ~~ the farm but it is not cultivated, brings mucky land which must first be covered oO 


If you should be all ready to plant in abandoned, 





bought at a low price, 

know the owner’s name. I was offered The trailing vines cover 

a small farm there of fifty acres for ground. 
Abandoned Farms: C. A. Green: $1,500. I called attention to this cheap grown on each acre. 

Dear: Sir: We have seen so much in place and fertile soil in these pages at gathered with a rake like implement. Ane ai hi 

the last few years about ‘Abandoned the time of my visit. nd give him: The Perachute Drap 


in no revenue, therefore it is considered with a layer of sand about four to six 
and probably could be inches deep. Then this plot must at a ghe used to give him The Mitten 


but I do not certain season be flooded with water. Then change 
the entire Still later, when he was smitten, 


There are many The fruit will stand long shipments in 





Evolution. 


it into The Sack, 
She Turned Him Down with a whack. 


Large quantities of fruit are But the up-to-date maid of the fable 
The fruit is often When she sees him ee to pop, 


Will gracefully sever the cable 


—New York “Sun. a 
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Railroads DI Money-Makers 


the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and Offer You 
This * sata to Make Money With Me in This Enterprise 


I WILL GIVE YOU $1000 IN VOTING STOCK, FREE, 
IN ADDITION TO YOUR SMALL INVESTMENT. 


I BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment opportu- 


chance to talk with you a little while. 


If you've got some money that you want to place where it will 
bring you big returns, or if you want to invest a little each 
month out of your income, just pin your faith to me for a little 
while until I can lay before you an investment proposition that 
strikes me as a great, big money-maker for the people, and the in- 
disputable facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have. 
all the facts and then I believe you will want to put your money 


where it will work for you, and you only. 





for you. 


Now, just a minute, while I sh you a few facts. Perhaps nine 

now me already, but to those who 

do not, I want to say that I've been doing a national and inter- 
national business out of Minneapolis for the past 22 years. 

My business is now the largest of its kind in the world— 

made so by the continued patronage of nearly three million 


out of ten readers of this paper 
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to Rochester, and back from Lakeville to St. Pau 


PM CLINTON FALLS 





OTEELE a 


DODGE cenTer © soon 


The First Electric Railroad to Tap 


thinking, progressive, hard-working farmers and stock- 
raisers. 

These people are my friends and customers—many 
have already invested in my newenterprise—some from 
your own State and from every State in the Union and 
every Province in Canada. 

I have built up a number of big enterprises here in 
the Northwest and now I'm building the biggest of 
themall. The 
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the Wealth of the Great Northwest RO 


’ Yes, the Dan Patch Electric Railroad, ———- from Minneapolis 


iven the 


nity that ever came to your notice—I firmly believe itand I 
have backed up my belief by, a $100, 000 investment myself. I 
don't want you to say ‘‘yes’” or ‘‘no”’ until you give me a 


Now, the first thing to do is to send for my big 40-page ‘“‘Book 
of Electric Railroad Facts,” which I'll mail you free, and at the 
same time I also send you my other Book called, “Why WallStreet 
Rules With The People’s Money."’ When you get these two books, 
which contain all the facts about the Dan Patch Electric Railroad 
-— and about me, personally, then I’m willing for you to sit in the 
quiet of your home and pass judgment on the whole proposition. 

I just want you to have these two free books that will open 
your eyes about banks and Wall Street and investments in general; 
and when you get these two books I'll take my chances on whether 
you'll say, ‘‘Savage is wrong”’ or ‘‘Savage is right,” and it won't 
interfere with our feelings or friendship if you never invest a dol- 
lar or never write me again. I offer you these two-books. free— — 
I want to show you how you can make your money work and earn 


Dan Patch 
CHESTER ? Electric Railroad Fe ad 


vestment grows to $3,456.00 in a single operating year. Howa$500in- 

vestment grows to $1,728.00, and a $100 investment increases to YY, 
lam not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad; I am really $345.60 in a single  eaptinees Ets This information is contained 

building it now—grading on the first section is about completed and we in my Big Book of Electric 

have started grading on the last division from Owatonna to Rochester. 

I am working to make this the best-constructed and biggest divi- 
dend-paying Electric Railroad in the country. High-class Electric Rules With The People’s Money.” 
Roads from New York to Spokané are great money-makers. I tell you 
all about it in my Big Book. This is the second time I have 
people a chance toshare with me—my other enterprise paid 

less than one year—the dividend checks were mailed out on June Ist. 

Now is your chance toshare with me in this enterprise—the great- people’s money works for Wall street. I want to 
est of them all. I will give you$1,000in voting stock in addition to a small show you how to make your money work for you 
investment. I want tosend you the estimated net-profit statement, and for no one else. Send for the two books 
showing how a $5,000 investment grows to $17,280.00. How a$l,000in- now. 


M. W. SAVAGE, President, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ailroad Facts. I want youto have .9@ 
it even though you never invest a dollar, and I am especially ¢ send me your two Books—with- 
anxious for you to have my new Book, ‘‘Why Wall Street Sy 


Don’t be backward about sending for these books. I 
want you to have them and they won't cost you a cent 


percent —they are free—some of these Wall Street secrets 
will open your eyes. I want you to see how of 
Post Off1C6. ..cc.cccccccccces cocccccccccce:-cccce 


State...... ccc esccccccccccssccccccccseseeesccoes soecee 













































aont a enue oe 
invest any money or not, 
but would like to have you 


out any obligation on, ny pert 

“Book Of Electric Railroad Facts” 

and “Why Wall Street Rules With 
the People’s Money,” 
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sp Galloway 


“BATH IN OIL” 
$2s 

Sa to $50 direct at 
pec tek penal, "ca ene 
that runs in “*Bath of Oil,"* 
like a oo automobile. 
alone is worth $50 extra, but 
Tako 


90 Days’ 
‘Aa ys 


Why pay $85 to $110 to dealers or agents 
who cannot sell you a separator 
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Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 
$224 0 ) $244 | YEARLY fi'cciva' veshches, 


digg ,000 students, Faculty 20 mem- 

bers. hee y tom “pay Graduates enter first-class 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
Oratory, Commercial, Stenoeraphy, Domestic Economy, 
Agriculture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 

All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. Safe 
morally. A Christian school. Write Principal, 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 














Pkts. Vegetable Seeds 

10 tte ot 250 

CATALOG FREE 
forwholesale list. 


Gardeners, ask 
ALNEER see. 
No. a ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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GOOD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS $12 UP 
aastinne ion ee new and a fully 
guarant st Typewriter bargains 
ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
free. Write us to-day stating what 
make you prefer. Shipped on three days trial. 
GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO. 
319 East Water Street 






























Elmira, N. Y. 


Send oe for a Dollar solid Gold 
pattern Ring, Solid Gold Shell 
Ripestenrennted for years.with 
initials engraved 





RINES CO., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“HEAR GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S VOICE!” 

“Hear him repeat his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, and his Farewell Address to the 
Army! Hear him speak his views on the 
Future of America! Talking machine 
records of these famous orations made 
by Washington himself have just been 
issued and are now on sale throughout 
the Colonies!” 

How odd these statements sound to us, 
and how impossible! We know that 
Washington’s voice is silenced forever, 
and no one can ever hear its command- 
ing tones again. What a blessing it 
would be if we could hear him speak 
whose memory we revere. 

And if we could only listen to Patrick 
Henry and Franklin and Webster and 
Clay and Lincoln and Grant! How their 
voices would thrill us with patriotism! 
But their voices, like Washington’s, have 
been silenced by death. They all lived 
before the talking machine was invented. 

Already the voices of leading men of 
to-day have been recorded, and are thus 
preserved forever. Amon the most 
rominent are President aft, William 

epain, 's Bryan and Rear- Admiral. Rob- 

Svans. During the last Presiden- 
til phan Taft and Bryan were 
heard in thousands of cities, towns and 
villages where they could not possibly 
have taken the time to go personally. 
The people in these places heard the 
candidates express their views on the 
uestions at issue just as really as 
though Taft and Bryan themselves ap- 


ed. 

ee think of the voices of great sing- 
ers which are preserved for all time by 
the Victor! Caruso, Calve, Eames, Far- 
rar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plancon, 
Schumann- Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tet- 
razzini, Tamagno! Tamagno’s voice was 
the first one saved from the grave. Al- 
though he has been dead for years, his 
wonderful voice still delights music- 
lovers everywhere. If we could only say 
this of Jenny Lind—how priceless would 
be records of her voice! 











In a lecture at Ccrnell University V. 
A. Moore, director of the State Veteri- 
nary College, said that 90 per cent. of 
Geaths in this country are caused by 
disease, 8 per cent. by violence and 2 
per cent. by old age. He said: 

“During recent years the general dis- 
eases have caused a much greater num- 
ber of deaths than the epidemic ones. 
This is due to the fact that the _ epi- 
demic diseases are looked after by the 
health officials and measures are 
promptly taken for preventing their 
spread, while the general diseases are 
governed largely by the care the indi- 
vidual takes of his body and, to a cer- 
tain extent, upon environment. 

“The essential causes of disease are 
improper nourishment, lack of oxygen, 
high and low temperatures, over exer- 
tion, mechanical injuries, auto-intoxi- 
cation, poisoning, infection with micro- 
organisms and paralysis. In addition 
to these are tumors, which may or may 
not be caused by any of the agencies 
mentioned.” 


Old Age.—That old age is a mechani- 
cal effect of the.slowing down of men- 
tal activity is a new medical explana- 
tion. When in a passive condition, 
aroused by no stimulation, the walls of 
each body cell are impermeable to so- 
lutions from within and without, and 
its crystalline excreta accumulate with- 
in, while no nutrition can enter from 
without. A stimulus from thought or 
the will causes the membrane to be- 
ccme permeable, when the waste of the 
cell is discharged and food material is 
admitted. This double activity induced 
by healthy thinking keeps the body ma- 
chine in working order and the arteries 
in normal condition. In middle life 
one’s thinking is likely to have become 
settled down into fixed habits. A regu- 
lar routine is followed, new fields are 
not entered, and there is mental stag- 
nation. The cell waste accumulates, 
bringing the chronic alterations of the 
arteries so characteristic of age. -To re- 
tard the coming of old age suitable exer- 
cise, physical and mental, is necessary 
and effective to a considerable degree, 
and it has been often noted that hale 
old men have been active and kept a 
broad minded interest in affairs. The 
theory explains influence of a hobby 
which many men have declared has 
prolonged their lives. 


Prevention is better than cure, is an 
old but true proverb. Doubtless much 
of our sickness could be avoided if we 
did Sut care for our bodies as we 
would take care of a valuable machine. 
We would seek to understand what at- 
tention was needed to keep it in good 
running order. We would keep it clean 
and well-oiled, a1d notice that all was 
in order to prevent breakage. Just a 
little such care would keep the body 
in good repair, so it could resist sick- 
ress that is avoidable. It is better to 
be well-informed and painstaking than 
to suffer and be laid by and take time, 
care, and labor to nurse us, and money 
to pay the doctor’s bill. 

Most people think little about keeping 
well. They eat, drink, and live as they 
please, and suffer much and die prema- 
turely. Why not be sensible and prize 
good health, and life and usefulness, by 
taking care of the body? There are 
some frail folks who are never laid by 
with sickness because they live simply 
and conscientiously and holily, and 
claim the promise of God for long life 
and usefulness.—“‘Morning Star.” 


Beef Broth for Invalids.—The follow- 
ing method of preparing beef for the 
sick will be found to be just as bene- 
ficial and nutritious, in cases where such 
diet is necessary, as the old-fashioned 
beef tea, which requires hours of cook- 
ing. Procure -one pound of round 
beefsteak; meat from an old animal is 
preferable, since it contains more blood. 
Remove all fat, and cut in very small 
pieces. Place in granite or earthen- 
ware dish. Pour on just a little cold 
water, not enough to cover the meat, 
add a small amount of salt, let stand 
for three or four hours. Place on the 
back of the range where it will very 
gradually heat; perhaps twenty min- 
utes, or until it tastes palatable. Do not 
strain. Pour liquid from meat; keep 
in cool place, or on ice. Stir well be- 
fore using.—Exchange. 





Old Maid—I’m so alarmed lest a man 
should attempt to kiss me in the tunnel. 
Pretty Passenger—Well, you needn’t 
worry about that while I’m — 





The talking machine is truly the most 
wonderful invention of the age. 






“Meggendorfer Blatter.” 


Be Careful at Table. 

It is astounding to one who has not 
studied the subject thoughtfully to learn 
how completely under control of the 
nervous system, or rather of the emo- 
tions, the entire digestive apparatus is. 

It is a matter of everyday experience 
that the appetite is under the subjec- 
tion of the feelings, although not of the 
will. The impulse to celebrate any good 
news by a dinner is founded upon the 
fact that when one is pleased and elated 
hunger is excited. In early times this 
hunger was gratified on the moment, 
just as the accompanying thirst too of- 
ten is now, but the modern man usually 
defers his eating to a suitable occasion. 

The loss of appetite caused by bad 
news or misfortune of any kind is too 
well known to need more than mention. 
Worry or physical fatigue will often act 
in the same way. The same causes that 
destroy the appetite will arrest or great- 
ly retard the process of digestion. It is 
a matter of common experience that 
any disagreeable occurrence during or 
just after a meal will stop digestion 
and may bring on a bilious attack with 
headache, nausea and a coated tongue. 
Concentration of the mind or anxiety 
will act in the same way. 

On the other hand, as the appetite 
is stimulated by good news and mental 
elation, so digestion is favored by what- 
ever promotes gayety and high spirits. 

“Laugh and grow fat,” like so many 
popular sayings, is an expression which 
contains much truth. Dyspepsia is a 
malady that will seldom be found in 
the familys where the dinner gives occa- 
sion for cheerful talk and mirth and 
where all worry and “disgruntlement,” 
and especially quarreling are under a 
ban. 

IXvery member of the family should 
make it an absolute rule to put worry 
and all thoughts of business or study 
aside for the moment and to come to 
the table prepared to be light hearted 
and gay. This is not only as a moral 
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agents 
selling our lighting system which make and burn 
their wn gas. They give rfect satisfaction and 
ate superior to any fightin, devices. Better 
and poe eg a than electricity or hc Write 
ints and full 
partizulars NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC 










ORKS, 221 South Jefferson i, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 


A CHANCE TO MAKE. MONEY 


Yes, elegant free homesteads can still be 
had in Mexico where many Americans are now 
locating. You need not go to -Mexico, but are 
required to have = of fruit trees planted 
within 5 years. For information address The 
Jantha Plantation Co., Block 570, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. They will plant and care for your trees 
on shares, so you should make a thousand 
dollars a year. It is never hot, never cold, 
The health conditions are perfect. 




















































Fine, handsome, clear-toned good-size Violin, highly polished 
beautiful wood, ebony finished pegs, finger bo: t i ~ 





ard and tail piece, 
z silver string, 3 it strings, long bow white horse hair, bs 
resin and Fine Bak Instruction Book. Given for selling 24 pack 
ages BLUINE at roc each. Write for Bluine. BLUINE MFG. 
CO., 569 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mass. 


MARKET GARDENERS’ PAPER 


Here it is—just what = "ve been looking for—live, 
pees pepe for Market Gardeners and Truck 
Il vegetable Cow should read the 
WEEKLY MARKET CROWERS JOURNAL, 
pay published exclusively for them. Thous- 
= is of gardeners praise it. Sample free. Send 
$1.00 to-day for ayear's subscription. Address, 















































































































duty. but rests upon the very physical MARKET URNAL,” 
reasun that his appetite will be better | | 528 Walker Building, Ky. 
and his fcod wili taste better and will 

be better digested. 

In this connection it goes without *18°30A AWEE _ ; hag 
saying that bills and disagreeable let- wil withcls < 
ters should never be the accompaniment es” “pad = = es yi 1 or tied t 
of the morning meal, because a day wT = ing vine. 
started with chagrin is a very hard day 7. 
to straighten out. r. A Fat 

Bold “21 first da 
Jou can doas well. Bells on sight, Think, 10 tools in), Same « 
Advice by Bismarck’s Doctor. Free Sonate to hustl "Sn e territory a a. 

Dr. Sweininger, who was Prince Bis- _— — That 
marck’s physician, has most advanced 9 Same c 
ideas regarding medical treatment, hy- IS Hh bedrock AC ENT? " Pager 
giene and physical development. Here | formation concerning some new strawberries—Francis Fath 
are some of his health rules: and Americus which sold at 40 cents a quart at whole- 

1. Aim for a healthy body which is| ‘Sale last season, King Edward, which is to be offered Same o 

this spring for the first time, and others, Also a new Same 
capable of hard work; exercise plenti-| blackberry, the Watt, which continues in bearing until Same ¢ 
fully but don’t overdo it. October, Fifty 

2. Don’t be afraid of overwork; dis- M. CRAWFORD COMPANY be oy 
sipation brings on disease, but a] Rox 716, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio The st 
healthy body can quickly recover from Aren 
any of the effects of overwork. 12 High Grade, Gold and Bmbosed. Colored 10¢. 

3. Aim to be free and independent in oi _< rabbits, crosses, children, etc. 

You will want more. CROWN SUPPLY COMPANY, 
all things. Box 997, CANAAN, CT. 

4. Be brave and despise fear. Windo 

5. Don’t fear enemies from without, K = he 
such as microbes, bacilli, etc., but so alcohol. 
guard your body that they cannot gain Mich igan La nds Ree 
an entrance. glasses Cc 

6. Be afraid of your own weaknesses. to Detieae tieas in Mion ond Lak ae Gentes Mien son by Vv 

7. Don’t think that health can be at- gan; excelled Sider Geer need" seeee bas ting in ¢ 
tained without hard work and constant|]| Michigan. Easy terms. A smé 
care. J. E. MERRITT, Manistee, Mich. upon a@ § 

8. Assist the physician in every way refrigera 
in his work and carry out his instruc- ES will abs 
tions. HOU much to 

9. Don’t forget that it all depends — 1OUR For a 
on vour own habits of living which will isthe greet razor sharpener ay te i chopped 
assist the physician in curing you when pe adding 1 
a crisis comes. the cake 
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‘The upper photograph is that of Hardy Hydrangea, one of the most beautiful flowering shrubs, remain- 
ing in bloom fora month or more. The lower photograph i is that of the Clematis Paniculata, a "clematis 
which every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower should have A pee about his porch or growing over a shrub 


or tied to a stake. 
ing vine. It remains in blossom a munth or more, 


It is the most easily grown of all clematis an 


is not surpassed in beaut: any climb- 
Do not fail to plant it. a 





Father’s Christmas Presents. 


Same old pipe for father, 
Same old socks for dad, 
Same old Christmas presents 

That every year he’s had. 
Same old gt ae slippers, 

Same old white shirt, too, 
No one thinks of buying 

Father something new. 


Same old three-ply collars, 
Same old things to wear, 
Same old phoney cuff links— 
Fifty cents a pair, - 
Every Christmas.morning 
Father wakes to find 
The same old bunch of presents, 
Aren’t his loved ones kind? 
—Detroit “Free Press.” 


Hints and Recipes. 

Windows may be kept from icing by 
rubbing glass with a sponge dipped in 
alcohol. 

Paraffin used on the tops of preserve 
glasses can be saved until the next sea- 
son by washing in cold water and put- 
ting in a tin box with an airtight lid. 

A small dish of fine charcoal kept 
upon a shelf of a dark closet or in the 
refrigerator and renewed every week, 
will absorb all odors and help very 
much to keep things fresh and sweet. 

For a change try putting a dozen 
chopped raisins in a boiled frosting, 
adding them just before spreading on 
the cake. 

Soaking over night is essential to the 
excellence of every cereal. All of them, 
with the exception of rice, need a great 
deal of cooking. Oatmeal is good if 
boiled four hours. It is more palatable 
if cooked eight hours, and most delicious 
if boiled twenty-four hours. 








Mince Meat. 


Chop fine two pounds of cold boiled 
lean beef, and mince to a powder a 
pound of beef-kidney suet, sprinkling 
it with flour if it seems disposed to 
stick. Seed and cut in half two pounds 
of raisins, wash and pick over carefully 
a pound of sultana raisins and two 
pounds of cleaned currants; be sure they 
are free from grits and dirt before you 
let them out of your hands. Peel and 
chop five pounds of nice well flavored 
apples and shred three-quarters of a 
pound of citron. Mix these all together, 
with two tablespoonfuls each of*maeéc 
and cinnamon, a tablespoonful each of 
allspice and cloves, a tablespoonful of 
grated nutmeg, two and a half pounds 
of brown sugar, and a tablespoonful of 
salt. Put with them a quart or three 
Pints of good cider and pack in a stone 
jar, covering. The mince meat should 
mellow for a week or two before using. 
The real, old-fashioned mince pie was 
often made with a bottom crust, and 
little strips latticed over the top. 


Cooking Poultry. 

If there is any doubt about the ten- 
derness of a goose, do not try to roast 
it, but either steam until tender, finish- 
ing in the oven, or braise it with long, 
slow cooking. In either case, it will 
present the appearance of being roasted, 
and will be eatable. A chicken which is 
old, or tough, should be parboiled by 
putting over the fire in more than 
enough water to cover it, and if very 
tough, put a teaspoonful of baking soda 
in the water; simmer slowly for an 
hour; by that time it should be tender 
enough to lift from the kettle, cooled 
and made ready for roasting in the oven, 
as usual. Boil the giblets in a separate 
pan; baste the fowl while roasting with 
the broth from the pot, and make a nice 
gravy from what is left, which should 
not be a great deal, having been allowed 
to boil down considerably. The dress- 
ing should be well seasoned. 


a. 


Empty Your Olosets for the Poor. 

With the exception of money, there 
are no gifts at this time of the year more 
acceptable to charitable institutions 
than shoes, stockings and warm under- 
clothes for growing children, says 
Brooklyn ‘‘Standard-Union.” They are 
things which never go amiss dur- 
ing the winter period. There is no sea- 
son better adapted for closet cleaning 
than December, for in this month old 
shoes and clothes which have served 
their time in the families of the well- 
to-do can be sent to some organization 
which cares for the poor, where they 
will be most gladly welcomed. 

Reflections of a Bachelor. 

A boy can pick up some good habits 
by their not being his father’s. 

It takes a woman to love a man with- 
out beirtg able to admire him. 

A man with a pretty wife wants to 
take all the credit for it for himself. 

Even a man with the gout can con- 
vince himself that it was just his bad 
luck. 

A man’s luck in any competition is 
the mistakes the other fellow makes. 

So many girls seem to think they can 
give a fool sense by marrying him. 

You can get people to hate you very 
hard for enjoying life more than they 
do. 

Adam was a lucky man not to have 
to try to make his wife’s sewing ma- 
chine run. 








Next month look for the story, “Our 
Lazy Hired Man and What Happened 
to Him,” 
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FOR CLEANEST SKIMMING 

More prominent, practical daitymen and breeders use and endorse 
U. S. Separators than all other makes. 

These many. lohg-headed, business dairymen use U.S. Separators, not 
because some blazing advertisement has hypnotized them into phen 4 because 
it’s “cheap.” Sound reasoning of its many su advantages only 
persuaded them. The best will always have the best. 


THE 1910 INTERLOCKING STYLE 
LJ. cons CREAM 
» SEPARATOR 


is emphatically the Best 
and the only Separator to Buy. 
Because, 
Ist, It skims the cleanest. 
and. It’s built the strongest. 
3rd. It’s the easiest cleaned. 
4th. It’s the most convenient. 
sth. It requires the least power. 
The U. S. defeated all other separators at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, on 
these five essential points and 


Vela Glaslalem aab4om boleh, 


Beautiful [ustrated Catalogue No. 58 will give you all information. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls,V¢. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





























FEARLESS DISHWASHER CO. 


Rochester, N. Y., offer the FAMILY FEARLESS, an 
improved Kitchen Table, Dishwashing Machine 
and Dish Cabinet,—a labor, time, dish, space- 
saving piece of furniture needed in every home. 


A Machine for Use 
365 Days in the Year 


A customer writes: “My wife now washes dishes 
for our family of five for the whole day (three 
meals) in ten minutes without soiling her dress or 


wetting her hands.” WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





Easy-Payment 
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$18 SUIT FREE 


WITH THIS GREAT 































Save You $17.00 on Purchase 
Price—Give You All the Time te to Gi 
You Want to amey for it; and, BM esogrss 


besides, give you a Beauti- FREE 


ful e or Broadcloth $18.00 
SEND today for my beautiful 4-color freesewing book, ‘“‘Howeto Now’? 


Serg 

Suit Pattern Absolutely 

athe oa all the facts about my great International Champion 
Sewing Machine, and reveals for the first time many important sewing 
secrets. I°ll send you the greatest sewing-machine 
offer ever made and I’ll show you how I save you 
$17.00 spot cash, besides giving you an $18.00 serge 
* or broadcloth suit pattern absolutely free, without 
a cent of cost to you. I give you 


3 MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 
suns ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


I want to get my great International 
Champion Sewing Machine into every 
community and home in this country. 
That is why I am making this exceptional 
offer. All I want you to do is to write for my 
beautiful 4-color book. Then I’ll show you 
$18,00 serge or broadcloth suit patters absolutely. 

serge or broadcloth suit pattern a utely 
Free that will toake up pay a handsome suit which 
would retail 


for to $40. 


YOU KEEP THE FREE SUIT 

































$4 
Bear in mind that I am making this great offer v3 $, 
to get my splendid machine into new com- e a. 
munities. I repay all freight charges, give J: ef 
you 3 months’ free trial, na ‘take ee 
your old machine in ex if you wish, iy = 
as t. I absolutely guar- So : 
antee to make you a $17.00 cash saving #¥ E> ; 
on this excellent machine and give 2 : 
you an $18.00 serge or broadcloth Ki : 


suit pattern, absolutely free, whether 
you decide to keep the ma 

or not, as part of my great uations 
advertising plan. Mail the cou- 
pon, letter or postal now, before 


you do another thing. we 3és fog 
Ogee  - 3 
M. W. Savage * ae 
Sole Owner Fr fee: Fa 
The M. W.Savage J 322s - § : 
Factories y we + te 2 
° “ 
224 Howe Street, Minneapolis. Minn. dis 2 2 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, - 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 











Capturing a Captor. 

Among the curious incidents which 
marked the course. of General Stone- 
man’s greatest raid in Virginia, during 
our late Civil war, the following is very 
striking: 

In the movement of his cavalry the 
advance was led by Lieutenant Paine, of 
the First Maine. Being separated by a 
considerable distance from the main 
body, he encounted unexpectedly a su- 
perior force of rebel cavalry, and his 
whole party were taken prisoners. They 
were hurried off as rapidly as possible, 
to get them out of the way of our 
advancing force, and in crossing.a rapid 
and deep stream Lieutenant Henry, com- 
manding the rebel force, was swept off 
his horse. As none of his men seemed 
to think or care anything about saving 
him, his prisoner, Lieutenant Paine 
leaped off his horse, seized the drown- 
ing man by the collar, swam ashore with 
him, and saved his life, thus literaily 
eapturing his captor. He was sent to 
Richmond with the rest of the prison- 
ers, and the facts being made known to 
General Fitzhugh Lee, he wrote a state- 
ment of them to General Winder, the 
provost-marshal of Richmond, who 
ordered the instant release of Lieutenant 
Paine, without even parole, promise, 
or condition, and, we presume, with. the 
compliments of the Confederacy. He 
arrived at Washington safely. This act 
of generosity as well as justice com- 
manded the highest admiration every- 
where. There is always some hope for 
men who can behave in such a manner. 
But the strangest part of the story is 
yet to come. Lieutenant Paine, on ar- 
riving in Washington, learned that the 
officer whose life he had thus gallantly 
saved had since been taken prisoner 
by our forces, and had just been con- 
fined in the Old Capital Prison. He 
immediately made his way to General 
Martindale’s headquarters and obtained 
a pass to visit his beneficiary and bene- 
factor. Such are the vicissitudes of war. 


“The Birds of St. Domingo. 

In the old city of St. Domingo and 
the country round about it there are 
eight months in the year that it seldom 
rains, and all that time the sun pours 
down upon the earth its hottest rays, so 
hot that any little American boy if 
visiting there would soon have a 
blistered face if he ran about as he 
would be likely to do in the yard and 
garden at home without his hat. The 
ground does not seem parched as it does 
in our fields when it does not rain, be- 
cause God has made all the trees and 
plants to live and grow best without it. 
In that country almost all the people 
drink rain water taken from large earth- 
en ware pots, that are set in the ground 
and. covered, so that the water shal] not 
get wasted nor spoiled. But the earth 
is warm, and when they take the. water 
out- of the cistern they. pour ‘it. into 
large jars, that the people call goglets. 
They are shaped like a sugar-bowl, and 
are very porous; and when they are 
hung up in the hot air they sweat, as 
some folks say, and the water drips from 
the outside of the jar into cups or vessels 
below, and is cool and sweet. Every 
good house has a water-cooler of this 
kind, generally hung in a little frame 
house, roofed over but covered with lat- 
tice-work and the lattice work is.inter- 
laced with vines and flowers of thé 
country—lantanas, honeysuckles, fra- 
grant jasmins, passion flowers, and many 
other beautiful kinds that it would be 
hard to remember. 

All around this fragrant arbor are 
hung bright colored sea shells, into 
which they pour fresh water every day 
for the little birds, and it is not a 
strange sight to see twenty or more 
humming birds at one time, darting in 
and out among the flowers, and dipping 
themselves into these pretty bathing 
tubs, and then flying away to plunge 
into the heart.of some great flower. In 
and out they dart, as if playing hide and 
seek, some with golden breast, some with 
crests of fiery red, some flashing in the 
sunlight like specks of scarlet and 
green; and so swiftly they go that you 
cannot follow them with your eye. 

All the morning, if you peep through 
the vines of the water-arbor, you see 
dozens of other little birds—red, green, 
blue, orange and purple—dipping in and 
out, and taking their morning baths, 


singing their merry songs in payment 
for the kindness that placed these little 
cups for their use. An American lady 
friend of mine used to wish, as she 
watched them with close attention, that 
all the little boys and girls at home 
could see how happy they were, and 
would hang little cups around the garden 
in summer as the people do here, to 
coax the birds to come and drink, in- 
stead of hurling a stone at every one 
they see, and perhaps spoiling their 
nests: ‘ 

What makes the birds so merry and 
gay? They drink nothing but water, 
and bathe with every rising of the sun, 
and twitter their little songs of thanks, 
and then away they go to hunt their 
breakfast by picking at the ripe cheek 
of a. caskew or pomegranite, or the 
seeds of some pretty shrub or vine, made 
ready for their use. 

It would be hard to tell you how these 
little birds build their nests, for the 
tiny humming-birds are too quick for 
old eyes, Those who have seen them 
in that country say that they are not 
larger than a good sized walnut. O, 
how curiously they are put together in 
all lands. The eggs of the humming- 
birds in St. Domingo are pure white, 
and not much larger than a pea! 

Our friend saw in a little cabinet in 
Santa Cruz four dozen humming-birds 
and no two alike; all with long bills, 
to suck the honey out of the cups of 


sort of fortitude in the hour of affliction 
which consists in ‘“‘bowing the head to 
the rod” and accepting the buffets of 
fortune as if forsooth they were “trials 
sent to chasten.” 

A truce to such pitiful and clap-trap 
pretenses! There is no more contempti- 
ble character than that of the half- 
sullen, and ever sighing “tried one,’’ un- 
less it be the querulous complainer 
whose whole life is a prolonged lamenta- 
tion, and who makes a show of his sor- 
rows, and trades on the compassion ex- 
torted by his broken-heartedness, as the 
mean beggar imposes on:the maudlin 
sentiment of a “kind and charitable 
public” while he exposes his withered 
limbs or his intentionally induced con- 
tortions or deformities, and his self- 
inflicted wounds. It is a paltry spirit 
that simply brooks the ills of life without 
daring to defy and striving to defeat the 
foes of peace and happiness. 


John Freadley’s never-varying motto 
was, “‘Self-dependence and self-reliance.” 
He says, ‘“‘My observations through life 
satisfy me that at least nine-tenths of 
those most successful in business start 
in life without any reliance except upon 
their own heads and hands, hoe their 
own row from the jump.” 


True pluck exults in danger, glories, 
as did Napoleon, in difficulty, and finds 
its opportunity in the surmounting of 
obstacles and the triumph over enemies. 
Nothing is gained by entering upon a 
struggle with adversity in the mere 
thought of passive endurance. If the 
victory is to be won, it must be sought 
in an endeavor to subdue all that op- 
poses, and to compel the surroundings 
of life to conform to the bidding of the 
will. The question between man and 
his circumstances is: 

‘Who shall be master ?’’ 

If man is to be the creature of cir- 
cumstances, he must needs be the toy 
of their caprice; but if he should be 
their master, not only will he be 





4. 


Muskrat hunting. When I was a boy I éarned my first spending money by hunting muskrats along a 


branch of the Genesee River near Rochester. 


In those early days I took delight in killing game. Of later 


years I hesitate to kill. The boy and man in the above photograph have caught a large number of musk- 
rats which they are preparing to skin. It is' too bad that a life enjoying creature should be killed simply 


for its skin, 





flowers. Some of their bills were as 
long as her finger, and some of the 
flowers of that country have bells as 
deep, and almost every flower in that 
warm climate holds a drop of honey for 
the dear little birds. ; 

The tamarind tree of those -islands 
grows very large, larger than any of the 
trees we have in the west or middle 
states;-and when. it is in bloom the 
humming-birds cOme by hundreds to 
take their fill from its pink bells, that 
look like clusters of pea blossoms. And 
when you look up, up, almost into the 
sky, and to the right and left in these 
great trees, and see the humming-birds 
and the bees gathering their breakfast 
in the morning, you would think every 
bough had wings, and was trying to 
fly away from the great stem that roots 
itself down in the dark red ground, from 
which it draws its sweets. is 


Pluck. 


A man with pluck enough to stand 
up boldly before the ills of life will 
generally succeed in overcoming them, 
partly: because he does face them, and 
partly because the possession of so much 
eourage as the boldness implies involves 
not merely a stout heart, but a resolute 
will. 

The writer once heard Henry Ward 
Beecher say: “If a boy is not trained 


prosperous, but at peace. Pluck makes 
this supremacy of the human will its 
object, and as the purpose is. realized 
the earnestness of true courage earns its 
reward. 


Chinese History. 

Chinese history gives an account of 
many floods, which have ruined whole 
tracts of that country, as many as sixty- 
five, one of which in the year 185 be- 
fore Christ, it is said, formed the body 
of water called the Yellow Sea, situated 
between Corea and China. 

But were the history of American 
floods written, occasioned by similar 
causes; such as rivers rupturing their 
mountain barriers; the shocks of earth- 
quakes, since the time of Noah’s flood; 
who could say that there would not be 
as many? 

It is said that the history of China 
gives an account of the state of mankind 
before the flood of Yuti, or Noah, and 
represents them as having been happy, 
ruled by benevolent monarchs, who 
tcck nothing and gave much; the 
world submitted to their virtues and 
good laws; they wore no crowns, but 
long ‘hair; never made war, and put no 
one to death. But this is contrary to 
the account of Moses; who says the 
earth before the flood was corrupt before 
God, and was filled with violence. Put 


to endure, and to bear trouble, he will they carry their description of the happi- 


grow up a girl; and a boy that is a 
girl has all a girl’s weakness without 
any of her regal qualities.” 

The man of pluck has nothing what- 
ever in. common with that monster of 
misery, the “resigned’’ and “patiently 
enduring” creature who goes through 
life bearing trouble and showing the 


ness of men so high, as to represent 
perfect harmony as having existed be- 
tween men and animals; when men 
lived on roots and the fruits of the 
earth; that they did not follow hunting; 
property was common, and _ universal 
concord prevailed. From _ this high 
wrought account of the pristine happi- 


ness of man, we are at once referred 
the original state of Adam in Paradis 
and to his patriarchal government aft 
his fall; and it is likely also to tha 
of his successors, till men had mult 
plied in the earth; so as to form cor 
flicting interests, when the rapine an 
violence commenced, as spoken of bh 
Moses, which it seems, grew worse a 
worse, till the flood came and took ther 
all away. q 
That the central parts of Asia we 
not overfiown. by the deluge, appears 4 
vast importance to some. philosopher 
of the last century to be established 
For if so, we see, say they, at onc 
how both men and animals were pre 
served from that flood; and yet this doe 
not, they say; militate against the Me 
saic account; for the very work ark, i 
in the. original language, Theba, an 
signifies, refuge, and in the country 
Thibet. So that when Moses talked abo 
an ark, he only meant the central pa 
of Asia, or Thibet, in which men ané 
animals were saved, instead of a vessel, 
Theba or Thibet, situated in wha 
is called Central Asia, and is in ~~ 
equal to three-fourths of the area 6 
the United States proper, is indeed t 
highest part of that continent, and pro 
duces mountains higher than any othe 
part of the earth; yet Moses says, tha 
the flood prevailed fifteen cubits and 
upwards above the highest mountains. 


The Historical Windmill. 


A windmill is an ordinary thing, the 
is nothing especially attractive about i 
—but there is one existing in Prussi 
that must seem beautiful to all whé 
look upon it. It has its history. Whe 
Frederick the Great was Emperor o 
Prussia, he went out a little way and 
built him a palace at Sans Souci. He 
and the Empress were seated, one Sab 
bath afternoon, in their  beautif 
grounds, and the Empress said, “I don’ 
like that old windmill over there. 
wish you would buy the grounds and 
tear it away, as it mars the beauty of 
our grounds, being right alongside and 
so near them here.” “I'll do it to 
morrow,” said he. So on the morro 
he went to the miller and told him he 
wished to buy his little homestead. 

“T don’t wish to sell,’’ said the miller, 

“But,” said the Emperor, “I must 
have it. I wish to extend and beautif 
my grounds, and your windmill is @ 
sore eye to the Empress.” 

“But,” said the perplexed miller, ‘‘m 
grandfather is buried yonder, and m 
father is buried there, and my great 
grandfather over there, and this ha 
been the home of my ancestors for 
generations. I want to live and die 
here, and I cannot sell it.’ 

The Emperor, getting out of patience, 
said he would order his men ‘to tear 
the mill down, and take possession off 
the grounds. Said the miller, ‘May it 
please your Majesty, there are laws iff 
Prussia, and I can sue you.” 

“I don’t care,” said the Emperor with 
austerity, and went on and tore down 
the mill. The miller sued him, and the 
courts decided against his Majesty, and 
declared that:he should rebuild the mill 
and pay, to the last farthing, all th 
miller had lost: The Emperor bowed 
his head, went and rebuilt the mill and 
paid all damages. After awhile Fred 
erick the Great was in his grave, and th 
old miller was gone; but by and Bb 
another ‘miller was there, and anothe 
Emperor was on the throne. The mille 
wrote to his reigning Majesty, that so 
many years ago, his grandfather had 
refused to. sell his windmill and home- 
stead to him, but, said he, “I am poo 
and need the money, and I will sell, and 
hope the price may be such as to pleasé 
your Majesty; I must have $5,000. 

The Emperor with his own hand wroté 
a reply. -He wrote simply this: 

“You say you are poor, I am sorry fof 
it. You are willing to sell your windmill 
for $5,000. The windmill can not bé 
sold. -It belongs to Prussian history. 
Inclosed find my check for $5,000.” And 
the name and the great seal of the 
Emperor was affixed. 

So do you wonder that when my 
friend the Rev. E. B. Fairfield stood 
near that mill on a beautiful afternoo 
and as he wandered among the trees 
and caught the fragrance from ten 
thousand lovely flowers, that filled the 
air with their perfume, he thought the 
most beautiful thing of all he saw was 
that windmill with its ungainly arms, 
and as he watched it swing around 
those arms is it strange that the tea 
came unbidden to his eyes? Ah, no, fo 
it must have seemed to him to swing 
those giant arms around as for thé 
defense of the rights of the humbles 
men, for the poor as well as the mighti- 
est. And that is the glory of govern 
ment everywhere. 

A gallon of proverly mixed paint wil 
cover about 600 square feet of surface 
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